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‘A PAGE OF LIMELY SELECTIONS 


FROM THE OWEN PUBLICATIONS 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides much excellent ma- 
terial for Thanksgiving programs including: Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils ; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dia- 
logues, Piays and Music; Stories. 114 recitations 
{ for primary and older. pupils. Many of the plays 
i embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Abundant ma- 
————— terial for the little ones. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





A Difficult Thanksgiving. A humorous Thanksgiving play es- 
pecially suited to a rural school program. Uncle Silas and Aunt 
Polly, the chief characters, allow their children and nieces and 
nephews to prepare the Thanksgiving dinner. The trouble 
which results makes the dinner truly “difficult.” 8 girls, 9 boys. 
For grades 4 to 8. 20 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


em Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


| By Grace B. Faxon. An exceptionally fine collec- 
| —~_——|! tion of material for a Yuletide celebration. The con- 
tents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils; Reci- 
tations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Fa- 
miliar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays. Many of the 
plays include all the pupils in the schoolroom ; oth- 
ers may be used with a small or large number. 
Price, 40 cent, postpaid. 





Santa Claus has the children of dif- 
ferent nations show how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy staging. Suited to 
grades 3 to 6. Number of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 pref- 
erable. 20 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


A Christmas Panorama. 


Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, “Silent Night.” Def- 
inite and minute directions are given. Poses illustrated. Any 
number of characters. Suitable for either church or school en- 
tertainment. 5 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Jack’s Goblins. On Christmas Eve the Goblins punish Jack in 
his dreams for mistreating a dog. After being taught a much- 
needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant dream of Christmas. 8 boys, 
12 girls and extras. For all grades. Two acts. 20 minutes. 
Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 








Special Offer : 26-Cont entertain. € 1 OO 


ment books listed, postpaid, for only 











Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. Recitations, songs, exer- 
cises, dialogues and plays for the celebration of the 
Christmastide. The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades and, with 
the exception of a few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Includes a dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, His Christmas Tree, Santa 
on Poverty Row, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and 
others. Eleven delightful little Christmas plays 
principally adapted for younger pupils. The titles 
include: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Toys; What Santa _ Brought; 
An Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Be- 
lievers; In the Palace of Kris Kringle; A Christ- 
mas Carol, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The large number of rec- 
itations, songs, plays, drills, dances, and other exer- 
cises included in this book are so varied in length 
and character that they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas program. Material is 
provided for varying numbers and different ages. 
All the exercises and plays included have proved 
particularly successful. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

















Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils 


An entirely original collection of little pieces to 
speak by such writers as Virginia Baker, Susie M. 
Best, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush, and others. 
The pieces are short, most of them having four to 
sixteen lines, and are easily memorized. The list of 
material contains something appropriate for every 
month, besides a long list of pieces suitable any 
time. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health | 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selec- 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive, varying in length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They have plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also a fea- 
ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the cos- 
tumes are simple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 























The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 


This series provides a wealth of good reading for all grades in 
convenient and inexpensive form. It comprises more than 300 
titles and deals with many interesting subjects including Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Litera- 
ture, etc. The books have 32 or more pages each, are printed 
on good paper in type suited to the age requirements and bound 
in strong paper covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrated. 


Less Than 25 Copies 1Oc Per Copy, Prepaid 
25 or More Copies Sc Per Copy, Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Any TWELVE 
Books in this list prepaid for only $1.00. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
Partial List of Titles for the First Three Grades 
FIRST YEAR HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


3 Story of the Mayflower 
FABLES AND MYTHS 45 Boyhood of Washington 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 


LITERATURE 
28 More Fables from sop 72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
140 Nursery Tales 


152 Child’s Garden of Verses- 

288 Primer from Fableland 220 st ee Chriet China 
ory oO e ris ni 

eA tle Plant People—I 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails _ 

2 Little Plant People—II 268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 

















30 par ae Sunbeam a8 Winter 
d itty ittens an er 
Friends THIRD YEAR 
LITERATURE FABLES AND MYTHS 
104 Mother Goose Reader 46 Puss in Boots and Cinder- 
228 First Term Primer ella 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 47 Greek Myths 
or Beginners 48 Nature Myths 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries 
SECOND YEAR 102 Thumbelina and Dream_Sto- 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
FABLES AND MYTHS Stories , 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 289 The Snow Man, The Little 


Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
292 East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 


Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from_Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 


37 Jack and the Beanstalk Stories 
38 Adventures of a Brownie NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
3 Little Workers (Animal 49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
Stories) 51 Story of Flax 
39 Little Wood Friends 52 Story of Glass 
40 Wings and Stings 53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
41 Story of Wool HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
135 Little People of the Hills 4 Story of Washington 
Dry Air and Dry Soil 7 Story of Longfellow 
Plants) 21 Story of the Pilgrims 





taini plete list of titles of The 
F ree Catalog Instructor Literature Series for all grades 








(and describing all other Owen publications) sent on request. 











Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [..%:.] in Two Sizes— {arse PICTURES 


1 Age of innocence—Reynolds 

2 The Torn Hat—Sully 

83 Deer in the Forest, Twilight— 
Bonheur {seer 
Dignity and Impudence—Land- 
The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolie 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. S. Frigate Constitution- 
“Old _Ironsides’’—Johnson 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 
Couse | Homer 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’— 


EIS Oe 


50 or more ee 48 ee 48 se 


1 

11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 

12 The Return of the Mayflower 4 The Fiving Sait tate 
= to « ° oud— ) 

13 Sir Galahad~Watts 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

ae Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 28 _ Through the Trees 

15 Spring—Mauve ‘ ‘ 

16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 38 ihe, Steveroom—De Hoos 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet . a he the Magnificat— 

18 —— of the Chair 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israecls 

> - 4 32 George Washington—Stuart 

38 qe Gocp— Chart, , A! es 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 

31 Sackville Ct aleigh— 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

sa | e Children Hoppner 85 The Painter's Sons—Rube 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn * aS ae 

33 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 


Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware- tze 


Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


ai 25c Each, Not Prepaid 

36 The Grand Canal, 
Turner 

37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 


88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
39 Avtumn—Mauve 


— 
Zz 


Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 
Mona_Lisa—Da Vinci 

The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 
brandt 


Venice— 


ae 


4 5 . 52 The Angelus—Millet 
e -# ~~ 53 Children of the Shell—Murilto 
42 Hely foe a 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
43 Oxea Plowing—Bonheur 56 Le a heh 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler Hobiema Dyck 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 57 Children of Charles I—Van 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 58 The Valle: Farm—Constable 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 60 Icebound—Metcalf 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 Bank St., Dansville, N.Y. 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 
These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3%4 x 4% inches Hunt 
and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 
fully reproduce all the colors of the original painting. 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of 
each ot the 97 subjects in the accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


Erasmus—Holbein 
T Belated Kid—W. M. 


- ’ Hitchcock 
Flower Girl in Holland— 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The Old Water Mill—Hob- 
bema 
Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 
Northeaster-Homer [Sarto 
Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
The Blessing—Chardin 
Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf—Millet 
Pastry _Eaters—Murillo 
Childhood—Perrault 
Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Pilgrims Going to Church— 
Boughton 
Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 
Carnation, Lily, . Rose- 


A HolidayPotthast 


ast 
eee 
® 


eIel-) 


CSowm NOW 


61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 
Raphael quez 

62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 

63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 

64 Spring—Corot 

65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 

68 Mill Pond—Inness 

69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

71 Megeene int Child — Fra 

ili ppi 
72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
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Massacre BRING HOME A SPLENDID 


LESSON TO PARENTS . 


= day as you drill your pupils in gum 
massage you advance them farther along 
the road to a lifetime of firm, healthy gums 
and sound, white teeth. 

Parents are doubly grateful to you for your 
splendid work. For not only do your far-seeing 
efforts benefit their children inestimably, but 
they give the older generation dental science’s 
most advanced ideas in the proper care of the 
teeth and gums. 

Teachers everywhere are winning high praise 
from the dental profession for their class drills 
in gum massage so splendid for children’s teeth 
and gums. For, as any dentist will tell you, 
gums need regular exercise—with daily massage 
—to counteract the health-robbing effects of 
today’s modern diet of soft, well-cooked foods. 


e Published in the Interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
November 1935 


CHILDREN INSTRUCTED IN Gum 


ay 


Without work to do, without the exercise the 
coarse, fibrous foods of yesteryear gave them, 
gums become lazy, weak, flabby. They tend to 
bleed. They show “pink”— a definite warning 
of an unhealthy condition. 

“Pink tooth brush” should not pass un- 
noticed. Ignored, “pink tooth brush” may lead 
to more serious disorders such as Vincent’s dis- 
ease, gingivitis, pyorrhea. 

Class drills in gum massage help to prevent 
these things. For massage gives gums the neces- 
sary work and stimulation they need so badly 
—helps to keep them firm and glowingly 
healthy. Small wonder American parents owe 
you, their children’s teachers, such a debt of 
gratitude! 








ou re developing Healthy Gums and Sound Teeth 
when you teach the children Gum Massage! 





Dentists recommend massage with Ipana Tooth 
Paste for firming the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. For Ipana is especially de- 
signed to help the massage keep gums in a 
healthy condition as well as to assure sparkling, 
white teeth. Try Ipana yourself. After cleaning 
your teeth with it, massage a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. 

Almost immediately you'll notice the differ- 
ence—firmer, healthier gums, whiter, brighter 
teeth, a fresh, stimulating feel to your whole 
mouth. 

But Ipana or no, every educator now has the 
opportunity of encouraging children in the vital, 
twice-daily health habit of gum massage. Re- 
member: A good dentifrice, like a good dentist, 
is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 


BSTABLISHED 1887 





COMING IN THE 
DECEMBER ISSUE 


“VIRGIN AND CHILD”—Murillo 
You will be glad to add our Decem- 
ber cover subject to your collection 
of Madonna pictures. The picture 
study lesson contains the Christmas 
story retold by Miss Eckford. 





DECEMBER PROGRAM MATERIAL 
The Entertainment Section will offer 
an abundance of recitations, exercises, 
plays, and music, as well as a rhythm- 
band score—enough to complete your 
Christmas program. 


FOR THE STORY HOUR 
A variety of stories suitable to read or 
tell at the Christmas season is awaiting 
you. The stories will be of interest to 
children of all ages. 


CHRISTMAS HANDWORK 
Pupils in every grade will take pleasure 
in making the Christmas gifts de- 
scribed and illustrated in our December 
handwork pages. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and Pic- 
ture Section will emphasize kinship 
among nations as they celebrate the 
Christmas holiday. Several pages of 
the unit will display Christmas hand- 
work suggestions, and there will be 
seatwork and tests as usual. 
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One Man’s Vision, ond Its. Living Monument. 
“The Angelus” —Jean Francois Millet 
Miniature Reproductions—“The Angelus” 
Education through Real-Life Experiences. 


PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 
Children’s Book Week—November 17-23_.. 
A Study of the Pilgrims 
Blackboard Language and Reeding Lewens. ; 
Some Primary Stories for November Days. 
The Three Bears in Cut Paper. 
How to Introduce Reading Se AD 
fs EE in 
November Reading Lemens. nom. One 
A Mother Goose Farm ; 
Step Drawings of Fruits and Vegetables 


William D. Conklin 


___.----- Buagenia Eckford 





__Lucile Rood Kelly 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


__Mildred L. Humphrey 


er Avery 
_Merion . L. Kassing 
..W. B. Townsend 


_...}uanita Cunningham 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


Muriel A. Davis 
__Jessie Todd 


ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 


Come Along 
to Storyland 
Recitations and a Song for November______. 


Gertrude Hardeman and Anna M. Reccius Schmidt 





A Program for Armistice Day. 
Thanksgiving. ; 

Four November Plays end Exercises 

A Primary Song Play for Thanksgiving 





a J. Lilian Vandevere 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


The Mail Goes round the Globe 


World Peace and bussofeguniense~Sahi by Kethedine L. ‘Julian 


Introduction... 
For Primary Gude... heskiiiees 
For Intermediate Grades. 


A Miniature Swiss Village Scene 
By Leslie W. Lee. 





World Peace and Interdependence (Continued) 
Se Lene 


Making Gifts for Other Children 
By Eugenia Eckford.._.__ 


Primary Seatwork for a Peace Unit 


Ber TI as a ceicinrcrcrcinectdeeihcncneieninsnnccnatabianl 


Good Will through Posters 
By Ralph Avery 
Tests Based on a World Peace Unit 
By Katherine L. Julian. 
INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
For Thanksgiving Day—November 28__ 
The Man with Two Names_____ 
A Good-Will Activity for Book Week 
The Settlers of Plymouth Colony__. 
A Lesson Plan for “Treasure Island” 
A Page of Tests for November. 
Making Cornstalk Furniture and Toys 
November Birthday Calendar_____ 
The Sixth Grade Studies Itself 
A Project in Astronomy 
Miniature Reproductions—“The Angelus” 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club_.__ 
The Book Page. 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For_. 
The Teacher’s Own Page... 


Plates II-III 
_Plates IV-V 
Plates VI-VII 


Plates VIII-IX 
_._Plates X-XI 
Plates XII-XIII 
Plate XIV 
_...Plate XV 


Plate XVI 


_Ralph Avery 
Louise Price Bell 
Marguerite Alexander 
Alpha Alice Adams 
Florence E. Sutphin 


29 
30 
32 
33 
34 
36 


Plate I (37) 


(38) 
(40) 
(42) 
(44) 
(46) 
(48) 
(50) 
(51) 


(52) 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


. 58 


Helen C. Reed 
Frances Higgins 
Eoline Wallace Moore 
Helen M. Bunclark 


> ean i» Cees 


59 
60 


61 
62 
. 63 
66 


. 67 


_.Mary L. Hahn 


68 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 
September to June, inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—in the U.S. and 
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THESE \ }& 
MEN SUPERVISE by 


Harry O. Gillet 


THE PREPARATION 

OF DITTO PRAC- 

TICE LESSON 
BOOKS 





; 


“DITTO PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS WILL HELP EVERY TEACHER 


DO A BETTER JOB OF TEACHING 


OT only do Ditto Practice Lesson Books 

save hours upon hours of nightwork for 
the teacher, not only do they save valuable 
learning hours for the pupil and reduce the 
cost of workbook material to a fraction of 
ordinary workbook costs; more important even 
than all this is the fact that they help every 
teacher do a better job of teaching. 


The Ditto Editorial Board sees to it that only 
the finest materials are published. They super- 
vise the preparation of the material that goes 
into Ditto books. Their aim is to help teachers 
do a better job of teaching. 


The Ditto Editorial Board is composed of: 


DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University 


Ditto Incorporated 


2247 W. HARRISON STREET : 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, 


MR. HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago 


DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director of Horace 

Mann School and Professor of Education, Colum- 

bia University 
All of these men are widely known for their 
services to education. Each contributes a dis- 
tinctive service to the Ditto Editorial Board. 
Only when all three are in agreement is a new 


Ditto book released. 


Ditto books are all printed in reproducing 
ink. The pages are perforated so that they can 
be torn out, taken to Ditto or to any other 
gelatine or hectograph duplicator to reproduce 
100 or more copies. Thus one Ditto book is 
actually equal to 100 ordinary workbooks. 





sa DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director Horace Mann School 


and Professor of Education, Columbia University 


For many years Ditto duplicating machines 
have been the most popular duplicators in 
schools. Their ability to make copies of any- 
thing written with Ditto pencils, inks, type- 
writer ribbon or carbon paper direct from the 
original, reduced labor for teachers, speeded 
up duplicating work, and saved hundreds of 
dollars for the school. 


The inauguration of Ditto Practice Lesson 
Books has not only increased the usefulness of 
all Ditto duplicators, but educators everywhere 
tell us that we have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to education. 

To find out more about Ditto and Ditto Practice Lesson Books 


please return the coupon for our new book ‘‘Emancipating the 
Teacher.” There’s no cost or obligation. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentiemen: Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new book “Emanci- 
pating the Teacher.” 


I—11-35 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


700,000 Copies Sold 
in 1934 








Important Features 
Abundance of practical material. 


Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 


Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Additional practice material for slow groups. 
Interesting problem material. 

Carefully and scientifically graded. 


Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
computations. 


Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 


MY ARITHMETIC Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
exercise needed for practice. 


TA 
BLET 11. Substantially bound. 
Prices Postpaid 12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less 


| 
| 
| 
| 
First Grade.......... 16¢ than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
| 
: 
| 


= 
ry 


My Arithmetic Tab- 
let, 128 pages, 74 by 
10 inches........ 16¢ 


| 
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Second Grade 160 
ee esees 
( 

( 

( 
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THE SERIES 
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Third Grade.........16¢ 


REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 


Fitth Grade 160 Recommended 
nh i tee (A) To accelerate with normal pupils 


progress 
(B) To aid slow pupils (C) To aid retarded pupils 


In quantities, net, each, 120 
Postage extra 


PRE-PRIMER ... FIRST GRADE 


ey Activities for Beginners in Reading, 
The use of Webster Work- 


books and Seatwork books Pret mer Seatwork, 64 pages................... 20c 
will save time, effort and First Reader Seatwor mare ae 


of preparation, the chil- 
dren will study these books 
eagerly and happily. Each 


Eye and Ear Fun, Book I, 
advanced first, second and 


honic workbook for 
es, 64 pages . .25¢ 


book we ofer ls guaranteed to Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 
be . 
a tccdnded Coda toden Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. 


i i li lie 


ST. LOUIS, MO. } 


npumeaed 











Se easy, so interesting, so profitable, so inexpensive to teach 
about the world’s Beautiful Pictures with 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A picture for each month. A Leaflet describing 
one picture, 72 Leaflets. Ask about this “Course.” 
The Perry Pictures cost only 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more, Size 3x3. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, Size 54 x8. 
Use them in teaching Language, Literature, His- 
tory, Geography and Picture Study. 


A customer writes—‘‘I never saw such beautiful pictures 
as yours, and so cheap that anyone can get them.’ 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co. 8x 13, Malden, Mass. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures, 56'¢ x8, about the Pilgrims, 
Christmas, etc., including several Mad Notwoalike. 












Madonna of 
the Chair. Raphael 






































No. G512 
GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pins,or 
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Rake BS 











Sterl al wn Sterling Silver $1.00 $ 
- $2.76 Rolled Gold 1.35 ‘30 
- 615 10Kt. Gold 2.60 : -60 
pm ae ag at pet pe ny Artistic Medal & Badge Co. ring ver, ie 
fiveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. okt: Gold §.00 























SANTA’S LAST STOP 


The funniest play we 
have ever pu ed 
_ x is unique in that 

ta appears at the begin- 
~ om Le, of the end, it is 
the last stop on his Christmas 
The children 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 











a CLASSES 


Just the Thing! 



































New sheets of ~ accept such . 
designs for making holiday le erein lies essen. 
cards in the grades, with the sredes or AY he 








beautiful CRAYONEX eachers, older pavils 




















Crayons. take part. be given ty 
few or by many. = 
Write for yours, sending Se start to finish. Time 








for mailing. 














THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
“amar | “NTE 














MARCH BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
208-210-212 Wright Ave. Lebanon, Ohio 




















American Education Week 
Offers Challenge 


If American Education Week (this 
year, November 11-17) did nothing 
more than provide a motive for 
bringing the school and the home 
closer together, it would serve a 
worthy end, but it brings the school 
and the home together for a very def- 
inite purpose. “It is dedicated to the 
future, and enlists the co-operation 
of every citizen in intelligent plan- 
ning for tomorrow through the pow- 
erful instrument of universal educa- 
tion.” 

Parent-teacher associations con- 
stantly have before them the relation 
of the school to the home, and of 
both to the future as represented in 
today’s children; but fifteen years of 
American Education Week have dem- 
onstrated the advantage of an annual 
event that will concentrate commu- 
nity attention on the schools. 

From a small beginning, this Week 
has attained an importance recog- 
nized in proclamations by forty state 
governors in 1934. Last year six mil- 
lion adult citizens in some four thou- 
sand communities took part in the 
observance. They went to school “ 
plan better ways of lifting the social 
and economic levels of their children” 
and to show their interest in an “in- 
stitution which more than any other 
determines whether our government 
is to be dictated or free.” 

American Education Week cele- 
brates the “founding of free schools 
as a significant achievement in the 
long struggle for the rights of the 
common people.” But its sponsors— 
the National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the American Legion—well 
know that it must be much more 
than a memorial to past achievement. 
They know that, as Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York has said: 
“The program of education in our 
democracy must . . . be readjusted 
from time to time if our children are 
to be adequately trained for the re- 
sponsibilities of manhood and wom- 
anhood.” 

The 1935 theme for American 
Education Week, “The School and 
Democracy,” is intended to be a chal- 
lenge, calling the American people to 
understanding support of an educa- 
tional system whose ultimate object 
must be the “preparation of a citi- 
zenry capable of directing its own 
destiny.” In times‘ like these, when 
social disorder in other parts of the 
world has checked the progress of 
popular government, the national 
committee for American Education 
Week believes that it is vitally impor- 
tant to emphasize “the determination 
of the American people to retain and 
improve the principles of self-rule.” 

Day-by-day topics, suggested for 
discussion during the Week, are as 
follows: 

Monday, Nov. 
and the Citizen.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—“The School 
and the State.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—“The School 
and the Nation.” 

Thursday, Nov. 14—“The School 
and Social Changs.” 


(Continued on page 5) 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Music Suggestions for the Christmas Season 
35 cents. 

Christmas plays and pageants for children 
arid young people. Send for catalog of plays. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











or ecess i dostry. oF 
my Nyooli the necessary ining. 
an Schosi, Dept. H-823, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 


High School Course 


in 2 Years Fee 
lege, business 


» yy 














PLAYS 


The 1936 Supplement to FRENCH’S Catalogue of 
Plays is now ready for distribution. It describes 
five hundred new plays of distinction for all occa- 
sions. Send for your free copy today. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., 
811 West 7th St., 


New York 
Los Angeles 














YOUR CHRISTMAS PRO- 
GRAM PROBLEMS SOLVED 
30 comedies, dramas, and hand- 
\) books, fullof material for every age. 
Complete descriptions in our 1936 

Send pos today for 
your free copy. 

The Dramatic Publishing Company 
Dept.N, 59 E. VanBurenSt., Chicago 

















OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














25,000 books of all pub- 
dnimoal Bargain Cat in Catalog of 820 pages. Old-time favorites 

ni in 
at “best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
leges, libraries 


today for our in Books.” 
THE BOOK St SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 1 106 
564-566 St., Chicago, Illinois 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















HUM™MHORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 

ANYONE Fn PLAY bg - 

PN nieenl3) 
WYANDOT CO. CALION. “0 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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*> WORLD'S LARGEST, 
JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS... 
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WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 14, 
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SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


THE ONE NAME 
that means WRITING 


FOR more than seventy-five years al- 
most every youngster who has been 
taught to write has known the name 
Spencerian. The name has always been 
associated with the finest writing instru- 
ments that can. be made and also with 
beautiful penmanship. 


In teaching penmanship the greatest 
aids for the instructor are the little 
book “Spencerian System of Muscular 
Movement Writing’’ and Spencerian 
‘School Series’ Steel Pens. 


A copy of the Spencerian System Book 
together with samples of the Spencerian 
‘School Series’ Steel Pens will be sent to 
penmanship teachers upon request. 
Please mention your usual source of 
supply and address 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. D, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 








COKNLARA ALKA NALQANNARIN ANN HOD 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Our great big package of Art Work for each 
day in the month is ready for you. The new, 
clever posters are-made of colored paper with 
cardboard patterns attached. November pack- 
age contains Indian, Pilgrim, Turkey, Health 
and other November subjects. Our godess 
completely solves your art problem. here is 
nothing like it on the market. We have helped 
thousands of teachers. Let us help you. Send 
$1.00 bill with your order immediately. 

Primary Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 




































Save Time, Labor—PRINT TOUR OuN 
‘| AMINATIONS, OUTLINES, NEWS, LETTERS, 
3 SEAT WORK, PARTIAL DRAWINGS. OUR 
EXCELLOGRAPH REPRINTS ANYTHING YOU 
TYPEWRITE, PEN, TRACE OR DRAW. ONE OR 
MORE COLORS. THOUSANDS OF COPIES. 40 
PER MINUTE. COST COMPLETE 
537.50. TERMS. REQUEST 
FREE BOOKLET 


saps _S = & Supply Company, 
Easy Terms > Dept. H-2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Best Low- Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 1 pies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


LEARN MUSI 


Pittsburgh Typewriter 











IN YOUR 
OWN HOME 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar, Piano Accordion, Mandolin, or any 
other instrument. Play in an‘orchestra, Be a 
teacher. Low cost. Easy payments. Write for 
free booklet and free Demonstration Lesson. 

U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 611 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


TEACHERS: 3100 








SPECIAL... 


HERES the perfect pencil combination for teach- 
ers! You get one new type, double color, double- 
point AUTOPOINT, with one cartridge of b leads, 
and one cartridge of red and blue leads, and two 
erasers. Ideal for every teacher's use . . . writing, 
checking, grading, drawing or pooling graphs. 
AUTOPOINT is the only mechanical cil that uses 
Hectograph leads satisfactorily. If your dealer 
can’t supply you; send coupon below with $1.00, 
and we wi md you the set at once postpaid. 


¢ 4g AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. IM- 11, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago, Il, 


oe Cie cae Ge eke GS ae, ee 


LT enclose $1.00. Send me postpaid the spe- 

1 clal Teacher’s AUTOPOINT Set as described | 
above. Unless fully satisfied, I may _re- 

| turn the set and my dollar will be refunded. | 


| Name wre fy, TT TiTi Tritt, | 
| Address eden thi ie heen dauennsed | 
| Sete Eee ree, 0008... cccses | 
Dee ces re ie cee es es ee ee ee ee 
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American Education Week 
Offers Challenge 


(Continued from page 4) 


Friday, Nov. 15—“The School and 
Country Life.” 

Saturday, Nov. 16—“The School 
and Recreation.” 

Sunday, Nov. 17—“Education and 
the Good Life.” 
It is expected that communities will 
modify the program in whatever way 
is desirable to meet local needs. 

Excellent materials to aid princi- 
pals, teachers, and others in promot- 
ing American Education Week and 
making it a success may be obtained 
at small cost from the National Edu- 
cation Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
or Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


William John Cooper 


Dr. William John Cooper, profes- 
sor of education in George Washing- 
ton University, and United States 
commissioner of education from 1929 
to 1933, died at Kearney, Neb., Sep- 
tember 19. Within his short life— 
fifty-three years—Dr. Cooper had 
risen to a position of eminence in 
American education, as an executive 
and as a leader in formulating educa- 
tional policies. During his term as 
head of the Office of Education, he 
developed its usefulness as a research 
organization, adding to its staff 
specialists in education by radio, ed- 
ucation of exceptional children, edu- 
cation of Negroes, tests and measure- 
ments, and comparative education. 

In the opinion of J. W. Studebaker, 
the present commissioner of educa- 
tion, “School children throughout 
the length and breadth of the land 
are receiving a better quality of ed- 
ucation due to the efforts of Dr. 
Cooper.” Paying tribute to him as 
“an educational statesman of the first 
rank,” Mr. Studebaker calls attention 
to three great national surveys con- 
ducted under Dr. Cooper’s direction 
—the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, and the 
National Survey of School Finance. 
He led in the movement to revitalize 
homemaking education and economic 
education and encouraged other im- 
portant reforms. 

Dr. Cooper did much to make 
known the work of the Office of 
Education and to develop close co- 
operation between it and organ- 
izations concerned with the advance- 
ment of education in the United 
States—the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Council on 
Education, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
others. 

A native of Sacramento, Calif., 
Dr. Cooper was graduated from the 
University of California and for a 
number of years was engaged in edu- 
cational work in that state, as teach- 
er, principal, research worker, super- 
intendent at Fresno and at San Diego, 
and from 1927 to 1929 as state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 
He was called to the federal Office of 
Education by President Hoover. 
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FREE ~ sist si rn 
THE FORTY DAYS 
OF MUSA DAGH 


A little village of Armenians, 
BY FRANZ WERFEL 


men, women and children— 


















































novel, stirs one’s blood to Jig 
fever-heat by its last-ditch & 
courage. f ’ 


An experiment to show you how often you 
miss books you promise yourself to read 


OME months ago the five judges of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club selected The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh as the book-of-the-month. Over 

50,000 of our more than 100,000 members elected 
to take it. In addition, within a few weeks, it be- 
came a national best-seller. The praise it received 
from critics all over the country was extraordinary. 
Without doubt you read about this book, heard it 
praised on all sides, and in all probability you said 
to yourself, “That is a book I surely want to read.” 
But did you ever read it? 


Time and time again (is it not true?) you miss 
notable new books, like this one, which you are ex- 
tremely anxious to read, but which you are obliged 
to confess to your friends you simply never “got 
around to,” 


This perpetual failure to “get around to” the new 
books you most want to read would never happen 
to you if you belonged to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. That is what we want to prove to you, and 
at the same time to demonstrate the many material 
advantages of joining—for instance, the very val- 
uable “book-dividends” distributed, free, among 
members, close to $1,000,000 worth every year. 


By special arrangement with the publishers of 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, we have obtained 
the rights to give away up to 10,000 copies of the 
book in this experiment. And what we here pro- 
pose is this: maibk.the inquiry below, and @ copy 









: A FEW of this great apt yt are a | be put one 

eer in your name, and h until we hear whether 

pe TYPICAL or not you care to join, In the meantime, a 
COMMENTS booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
OF CRITICS: how the Club operates, 






FRANZ 
WERFEL 


Study this booklet at your leisure; have the 
members of your.family do likewise; you may 
be surprised, for instance, to learn that belong- 
ing to the Club does not mean you have to pay 
any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that 
you are obliged te take one book every month, 
twelve a year (you may take as few as four); 
nor are you obliged, willy-nilly, to take the. spe- 
cific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. 
be have complete freedom of choice at all 

imes. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
N. Y. Times. “Once 
read, it will never be 
forgotten.” 


R. M. GAY, The Atlantic 
Monthly. “So full of 
suspense and excitement 
... one cannot fail to 
find it remarkable.” 


HARRY HANSEN, Har- 
per’s. “The story grows 
on one, the whole dark, 
useless tragedy is indel- 
ibly impressed upon the 










Flee is a very interesting fact; over 100,000 
families—composed of discerning but busy read- 
ers, like yourself—now get most of their books 
through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of 
these tens of thousands of people not a single 
one was induced to join by a salesman; every 
one of them joined upon his own initiative, upon 
the recommendation of friends who were mem- 
bers, or after simply reading—as we ask you to 
do—the bare facts about the many ways in 
which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 


If you are interested, it is advisable not to 
delay in mailing the inquiry coupon, in view of 
the limitation of copies placed on us by the pub- 
lisher in this experiment. 





















HORACE GREGORY, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“T know of no contem- 
porary novel where his- 
torical incident is given 
such complete reality.” 


HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON. “To me it 
is worth everything that 
has appeared during the 
last two years.” 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 4311 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


| = send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 





__ eer So deeictatictin” Biase ee 
i bers through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 











MODELING WITH SCISSORS |! 
Red Cross to the Rescue | MODELING nlblateceaarta 


Standing by to answer SOS calls 
from all parts of the nation when 
flood, fire, earthquake, hurricane, dust 
A DAI LY i ELP storm, or tornado brings suffering 

and destruction, is a major duty of 
the American Red Cross. 

No single community can be ready 
with the personnel, supplies, and 
equipment necessary to rush to the 
scene of a major disaster to render 
prompt and adequate assistance to its 


FOR ALL GRADES Definite, explicit directions are given for victims. . ' pres Vietn, Comet Op 
Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophon 





These carefully prepared packages add zest and pleasure to the 
work of every teacher. The designs are clever, original, and differ- 
ent. They make planning the month’s work an adventure. Every 
device in each package can be correlated with lessons in social 
science, health, character education, language, nature study, and art. 





adapting this material for all grades. Teach- In the years of experience in ad- 

ers having several grades will find TEACHER-PLANS a real help in planning ministering disaster relief the national EASY HOME METHOD— 
group activities. Zstle stodents. I 
7 * guaranteed. Free Catal 

PREPARATION UNNECESSARY = "ver pattern is printed ‘ Dept. nn ste Reet Pity Third Stret, Chicago 


on exactly the right 
shade of paper ready for immediate use. Only the most beautiful book and ; ‘ 
greeting card papers are used giving the finished product real distinction. A PANXN mockwun4 











“Special Service” feature makes it possible for every subscriber to secure as 
much material as she needs for her class. ’ All Makes 


ani Bargain Prices 


Thousands of teachers are being helped by this 
iT IS FOR YOU service. It will prove just as practical, just as fy ; ; Cg YOUNG OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 
successful, for you. Why not try it? You can have it as easily as other teachers } ts 111 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


do. Think what a difference it will make in saving time and effort for you! 


aircon oe Ih Sette 5) | | OWEN Et. PICTURES 


Princeton, Illinois. 2 ‘. | Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
: Send 50 cents for anal November ¢ study and correlation. Send us a postcard with 
I enclose $ for item checked. package of Teacher-Plans today. Bet- g , ’ , your name, address, schooland grades taught, and 
. > . P ° . - ti t 
a) November Teneneiame, 5S conte. ter still send $3.50 and receive a new " 4" iI ees TREE. yo een ye, shee, 
] Teacher-Plans for 9 months, $3.50. 


package of these helpful plans and A “ We all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Name : patterns every month from September . py F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


through May. | | 4) | Attention Teachers! 
Still the Greatest Mother If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for steady 


Government Job paying $105—$175 month tostart? Send 

for our questionnaire—find out what positions you are 
P e f h R d C h qualified for. No obligations, Write immediately. 

organization Of the Ked Cross Aas | INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 

gained invaluable knowledge as to the 

most effective means of giving assis- 

tance, Close co-operation with the | Howto Decorate Art Novelties 

Government Weather Bureau and re- | ciorited ghar senor eee be ak hie 

ports received from the field enable | THAVER'a CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, l 

it frequently to make preliminary ar- | Washington Boulevard H oe 


rangements in a threatened area; in- | an ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three year study, 


: . ight hour duty, delightful li quarte: 
habitants can be advised what steps | Siei%ractz: “pleniful living quarters. Requirements, {igh 


to take to minimize the danger of the | Siva tChicages Me ee” DePt Nt, 2449 Washington 

onrushing flood or hurricane. 
Not only is the Red Cross always LITTLE ala 1010) KS 

first on the scene of a disaster, but al- Send pesteard for cur Free Catalog. 

most invariably it remains on the job AC ee. es Se Tala 

long after the country has had its 

attention diverted to newer events. HYTHM BANDS =— gad Costar, 

Feeding, sheltering, clothing, and giv- Segre ant contesting 0 Rotins tents doo ia. Swi 

ing medical and nursing care to dis- | sets toreny ee Wen aoe reat afer oe a 

aster sufferers is only the first part of 

the Red Cross job, for after these p x AYS;£ OPERETTAS 

emergency needs are met the fam- | ¢,, g'meschea a4 “Mel St_Chicasn in 

ilies who have lost their homes must - - 


be rehabilitated. In the case of cer- | Send three negatives and 10c (dime) 
tain types of disasters, such as floods, oe — 4x6 Panel Art Prints and 
measures must be taken to guard | ROAN ANOKE Ri yd FINISHING COMPANY, 
. e anoke, ginia. 
against another occurrence. ee 
No one can make an end to the coe 2 EGLORED ent re Ne ‘= ee y= 
i , ; ' ally known, Moen ~y 
natural disturbances which from time | scone peente SERVE cE Son Tost, yi any 
to time bring terrible suffering to a 


Ideal for School Use! | considerable number of persons, but FRR Y cei ict of cree 100 hema comping 
\ Mam | cach and every one of us can join | Stamp to PRINCIPAL, Center School, Newington, 
hands in the Red Cross to mitigate | £m 
and ease the blows which nature so | KODAK FILMS—$iRG40, TRAY Our 
MODELING , PLASTIC often deals humanity. Shall we not | DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
Models like Clay take out this “insurance” for our MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Can be Fired friends and ourselves by joining the Riieniieadlh 
° plans sent monthly. 
in Any Oven Red Cross during Roll Call, Novem- Enough for each child. Each grade 
Fasy to shape! Easy to Decorate? ber 11-28. Siaecont. Write ELSAL. CLARK 


. Light in ves ht! ‘Students make Ave. Madison, Wis. 
all entertain- ay owls ls, plaques, trays, animals, vi 8 














Address 








UNITS OF WORK. cceccee 


In Book Form-— Grades 1 to 3. 


These projects are especially timely, as they 
deal with today’s most interesting countries 
and continents. Originally prepared for use 
in religious education, they were discovered by 
public school teachers and acclaimed unusu- 
ally complete and helpful for grade school use. 

Price Each Unit, Cloth, $1.00 


The Call Drum (Africa) 

Entwistle and Harri: 
Wonderfully helpful predeet course on Africa 
based on actual experience with group of chil- 
dren, and provides definite suggestions for 
worship, hand work, play and other school 
activities. 


Kin Chan and The Crab—(Japan) 
Converse and Wagner. 

Stories by Mrs. Converse, Ray —~ #- in Japan; 

lessons by Mrs. Wagner. ete — 

course actually ‘tested with_ children ore 

being put into book form, Wonderfully help- 

ful in teaching this country. 


Around a a Mexican Patio— (Mexico) 

This unit of cae on Mexican life based on 
actual teaching experiences, contains sug- 
gested sessions for the teacher, informational 
material and serial story especially fine for 
younger children. 


Indian Playmates of Navajo Land ("7/2") 
Ethel Baader 

This course on * Indian life furnishes stories, 

background material, worship programs, sug- 

gestions for hand work and dramatization. 

Windows Into Alaska— (Alaska) 


Gertrude Warner. 








evelwved 
these modern 
writing tools 





Since 1858, actually five gener- 
ations have employed Ester. 
brook pens, Their enthusiasm, 
criticism, suggestions have gone 
into the designingand makingof 
the present modern Esterbrook 
steel pens. Result: Smoother 
writing, easier motion, greater 
sturdiness,all-’roundsatisfaction. 
Send today for free samples of 
the approved school styles and 
judge them by Led own high a 
standards of penmanship. surige and comple Jomrn, end. profct, ate 


ground material, hand work and dramatization, 
Also complete projects for junior and inter- 
mediate grades. 
CL (ORDER NOW—POSTAGE PAID) 
Finder Map of the World with Flags 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. FREE of All Nations sent with catalog. Write 


68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. na FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. @ 150 Fifth Avenue New Vork, . Y. 















































d aa ay ot, t lded, they 
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Centennial Honors for 


Andrew Carnegie 


When Andrew Carnegie was a poor 
boy living in Allegheny, Pa., he and 
other youngsters of the community 
were offered the chance to use the 
private library of Colonel James 
Anderson. That opportunity, grate- 
fully accepted, gave Carnegie a life- 
long interest in books and reading, 
and led him to build 1,946 free pub- 
lic libraries in the United States and 
865 in other parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

This fact, recalled in connection 
with announcement of the Andrew 
Carnegie Centennial Celebration 
(November 25-27), brings into 
sharp relief the debt owed to the 
Scotch-American ironmaster in but 
one of several fields where his wealth 
is being used to benefit mankind. 
Carnegie’s interest in spreading pop- 
ular education through libraries be- 
gan a vast movement which today 
brings books within reach of all. 

To library construction work 
alone, Carnegie devoted sixty million 
dollars. His other benefactions were 
chiefly in the form of foundations or 
trusts, of which there are six in the 
United States: Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh (institute of technology, 
museum of fine arts, music hall, mu- 
seum of natural history, and also a 
library and library school; “arnegic 
Institution of Washington, devoted 
to scientific research; Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission; Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Carnegie Corporation 





of New York, -for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
United States, and the British Do- 
minions and Colonies. 

In addition to individual observ- 
ances by these organizations, they 
will join in three events in New York 
City: a choral-orchestral perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall, a formal as- 
sembly at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, and a dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The American Li- 
brary Association has suggested that 
local Carnegie observances be ar- 
ranged, with the theme, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Library: Progress.” 

There are four British Carnegie 
Trusts, which will be represented at 
the New York celebration, and the 
American Carnegie Trusts will be 
represented at the centennial cel- 
ebration to be held in Dunfermline, 
Scotland. In this ancient Caledo- 
nian town, on November 25, 1835, 
Andrew Carnegie was born, the son 
of a humble weaver. When he died in 
New York in 1919, he had not com- 
pleted the task he had set himself, to 
dispose of his fortune, although he 
had then given $350,000,000 for 
public purposes. He held that “the 
man who dies possessed of wealth 
which he was free to distribute, dies 
disgraced.” 


Plans for observance of the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the New York 
State Teachers Association called for 
a celebration on October 17 and 18 
at Albany, which, it was expected, 
would be attended by more than 
eight thousand teachers. 
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@ Over a quarter million satisfied teachers depend on 
Beckley-Cardy annually to meet their needs. Let us help 
you, too. You need onlyto list items desired, or cut out this 
advertisementand mark the things you want, sccompany- 
ing your letter with remittance, and we will do the rest. 














The Best The Best Christmas Book 
Thanksgiving Book A complete program for everyone. 
Entertainments of every 192 pages. Price 40c. 
description. 128 pages. 
Price SOc: Poster Sets 
Christmas Plays for Pilgrim Posters. 16 in set 9x 12 
Child in., for coloring. Price 50c. 
i new and = plays Thanksgiving 
‘or child al a 
128 pages. Price Picture Posters 
In panel form to build up, 12 x 36 
Christmas in the in, No, 703. Price SOc. 


Schoolroom 


Jolly en dentin then Christmas Picture Posters. In 


will prove a novelty and a = Panel form to build up, 12 x 86 in. 
treat. Price 40c. No. 706. Price 50c. 


ALSO—OVER 25 OTHER Christmas Entertainments 


Pee et ee Se eS 


= Color Matching. Grades 1-2No.51H ...... 5O0c 





s Picture Grades 1-3 No. 62H. 60¢ 
—— by leading Questions te Answer. Grades 1-3No. 53H... 
Four books in the series Directions to Folttew. my he dS . 75 
1-2 No. 
Pre-Primer Workbook Socorro OeYr en 
@ Primer Workbook Senge Tene ane Sater Gente, No, 75 H wee 
Number Seatwork. ™ TeMeseeveseee ss 
@ First Grade Workbook American History in Pleture. No. 60H |. || | Se 








‘ 78c 
Each book has 48 » sige ® 1-2 = 12 inches. Tru-Copy Hektograph. No, 101B. Size 10x12in. $1.76 
Price each, postoald 4 () No. 121 B. Size 10 x 16 in $1.95 


EVERYTHING SENT POSTPAID --- SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


es 1634 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
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Individual Name Pencils 


Your Christmas Gift 
to Your Pupils 


| or the delight of any youngster, (or grown- 
up, too) on opening this colorful holiday box and 
discovering a set of three brightly enameled pencils, 
each bearing his or her own name in gilt letters. 
Where could you find a handsomer, more useful 
or more distinctly personal gift than this? And, 
when there are a number to give to, what could you 
give for twelve cents that would be so acceptable 
(Each set of three pencils 
stamped in gilt with any name or short inscription 
desired, and enclosed in a Handsomely Lithographed 
Dennison Holly Box as illustrated, costs only twelve 
cents postpaid in quantities—see prices at right.) 


Please print all 
names clearly. We 
will carefully follow 
your spelling of 
names and guarantee 
prompt delivery. Re- 
mit by any conven- 
ient method—money 
order preferred. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Inc., 38-40 Main St., Camden, N. Y. 


“The Gift 


Stamped With Any Name or Short 
Inscription in Attractive Gilt Letters 


We furnish best grade genuine Eagle Hexagon Pen- 
cils in six colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, 
Green, Blue, Yellow, Maroon, Lavender—smooth 
writing graphite, Gilt Tips, Red Para Erasers. As- 
sorted colors of finish supplied unless otherwise 
specified. The prices given below apply to boxed 
sets of three pencils, one name to a set. 

Order early. Use order blank below. Attach to 
it a sheet with names desired on the pencils. 






1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 16¢ per box, postpaid e 
11 to 35 boxes inclusive, 14c per box, postpaid 
36 boxes or more, 12c per box, postpaid 


Sree 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
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THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 
Main Street, Camden, New York. 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me .................. sets of Individual Nome Penciis 
| (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp each set eccording 
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| 
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Useful” 


to the list of names on the sheet which | am attaching to this order 


blank. 
Enclosed is remittance of $.......................... in payment of this order, 
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[TTI Learn 


TOUCH TYPING 


at home this month! 


Think of it! 50 to 60 words a minute 
Easily acquired in spare time. Reval 
“Simplified System of Touch 
ing shows you now. Obtain this valu- 
able course, prepar ex 
with New Royal Portable abe? ter. 





SEND NO MONEY 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR: DETAILS 










NEW ROYAL PORTABLE. Many 
exclusive improvements; includ- 
ing Touch Control—“it person- 
alizes the typewriter to your 

touch;” Finger Comfort Keys; 
Centralized Controls; Standard Keyboard. Easy 
to use—fast—and very dura 


FR — CASE. — 

uggage - st: case, 
Typewriter easily, quickly semoved. 
LOWEST MONTHLY TERMS, Pay 
as you use it—only a few centsa day. 


V 
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{LATEST MODEL 
NEW 
ROYAL 


PORTABLE ans > ; 


2 
with 
ve 


TOUCH Sees 
ae) bite)! SS 


Royal ter Company, Inc., Dept. I-l 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me details concerning special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER on the New Royal Portable 
Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL. 
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specially 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, etc, Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 


21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 








17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 


20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 






SEND ONLY 


10¢ (postpaid). $13.00 per hun- 
for EXAMINATION dred (not postpaid). Special 
copy to teachers—send 10c for ex- 


amination copy. 





THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BIG FAVORITES-- 
selected for 
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Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. | 
| lenclose 10 cents, | 








ink, for 
uplicator. 


Printed in duplicatin 
use on any gelatin 


“HOLIDAYS OF THE YEAR” 


40 os of supplementary reading cen- 
tered ¢ about Than ving, Christmas, Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln's and Washington's 
Birthdays, etc. All holidays of school year 
included. Large illustrations, delightful to 
children in Grades 2-A and 3. For com- 
plete list of our New Hectograph Workbooks, 
see page 4 September issue Instructor. 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 














5154 WN. Ciark St., Dept.59, Chicago, I. 
SLL OE A 





Schools to Observe 
Mark Twain Centennial 


On November first, in a nation- 
wide tribute, the school children of 
America will honor the memory of 
one of their favorite authors, Mark 
Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), who 
was born one hundred years ago. 

The day will be observed as Na- 
tional Mark Twain Day in schools 
throughout the United States, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
Centennial Committee, of which 
President Roosevelt is honorary chair- 
man and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
chairman. State and territorial gov- 
ernors will issue proclamations pro- 
viding for official commemorative 
exercises, and in England a committee 
of writers and public men (under the 
honorary chairmanship of Rudyard 
Kipling) will celebrate the anniver- 
sary. 

In a sense, 1935 is Mark Twain 
Year. On Cardiff Hill, Hannibal, 
Mo., a sixty-foot lighthouse was ded- 
icated last January as a memorial to 
the man who spent his boyhood in 
Hannibal and made it immortal by 
using it as the setting for his stories of 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. 
These boys used Cardiff Hill as a 
playground, as did Sam Clemens. The 
lighthouse guides pilots on the Missis- 
sippi, and reminds us that it was 
through his experiences as a pilot on 
that river that Mark Twain gained 
material for Life on the Mississippi 
and other books. 

As an aid to principals and teach- 
ers, the Mark Twain Centennial 
Committee has prepared a suggestive 
program of school assembly exercises 
for use on November first. It is 
given herewith. The story, “The Man 
with Two Names,” on page 54 of this 
issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, may be 
read at the point in the program 
marked “Short address on Mark 
Twain’s life and career,” or it may 
be utilized in some other way. 


NATIONAL MARK TWAIN DAY 
November 1, 1935 


Processional by school orchestra. 
Appropriate air: “On the Mississippi” 
(Shapiro & Bernstein, New York). 

Invocation. 

Short Address on Mark Twain’s life and 
career. 

Song or chorus. 

Appropriate airs: “Old Man River” 

(Harms, Inc., New York); “Oh! 

Susanna” (F. B. Haviland Publishing 

Co., New York); “Deep River” 
(Schirmer, New York); “Huckleberry 

Finn” (Mills, Inc., New York); negro 

spirituals suggestive of river life; plan- 

tation songs. 

Dramatization of scenes and events in 
Mark Twain’s writings and life. The 
following are suggested: 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer: The Glo- 
rious Whitewasher, Chapter II; Trag- 
edy in the Graveyard, Chapter IX. 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn: The 
King and the Duke on the Raft, 
Chapters XIX—XXII; Huck Finn as a 
Girl, Chapters X—XI. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court: The Miracle of the Sun’s 
Eclipse. 

The Prince and the Pauper: Tom Be- 
comes a Prince, Chapter V. 

Mark Twain Receives the Doctor of 
Letters Degree from Oxford Univer- 
sity (June 26, 1907).* Costumes: 
Scarlet and gray academic gowns, with 





and the amount of insurance is never reduced as in the case of 





| For Genuine Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance! 











—and never any increase in premiums. 
Boe, SartitesteS Sree 
basis. Pay only $10.00 once @ y 
less than 3c o day for this safe Old | 
Line Legal ——— no 
matter what your age tween 
1 45. At 21 you can get new single premium 
$450.00 of this ‘‘cash —7 0° 
insurance. $518 at age 30. ° $1 r 
when the policy matures Postal will a yea 
pay back to you its full face value, A U D G ET 
more than you have paid in. ull cash and POLICY 

u , om bene- 

nyt | = Fa ya policy—and full 
protection to your all the years. 

















PREMIUMS NEVER INCREASE 


Modified" Whole 


eee surance. $10.00 only once & 
Sav eam year is all u will ever pay and 
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Exact date and year of birth. .....0.-ssseecsceeseesesereees . 
Occupation. ..... rrr rrr rrr rrr errr rrr TDD 
¢ Name. ..ccse.cccceccsesececccecersnseveees 
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Are You Using 
STANDARD TESTS 


to Check Achievement? 
Test publications of the leading pub- 
lishers carried in stock. 

We feature prompt delivery. 
Many Tests are published by this 
bureau. A new test just off the press: 

Iowa Grammar Information Test 
(for grades 7 to 12) 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service 


Extension Division 
University of lowa 
lowa City 




















D1 BESONGS (aii 


= 
A complete, compact song book con- 

taining over 100 of the best home, © 
folk, patriotic, and religious songs, 

words, and Music complete, 


1) [/ fi 
' 
1! ! PRICES 
Forkindergarten and primary 1° Der copy, prepaid 
grades—contains rote and note bry pent + prepaid 
songs—games and programs, plus postage 
Send for sample copies (to cover cost 
of postage and packing—enclose 6c 
for 1 book, 10c for 2 books). 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SONG BOOK 


























EXPRESSION LESSON 


Includes everything that has to do with Speech and 
Personality Training. The radio, vitaphone and tele- 
phone have made this a day of good speech and attrac- 
tive personalities. Up-to-date grade and high school 
teachers are seeking such material to meet the de- 
mands of their students. Can be used for opening 
exercises or in regular class periods. Excellent in 
connection with Reading, Public Speaking, English, 
Auditorium classes or program days. 
Six Sets of Twenty Lessons Each, each set........ $1.00 
Entire Course (120 lessoms) (personality fundamen- 
tals and their application in latter groups) .....$5.00. 
IRVING SCHOOL OF SPEECH & PERSONALITY, 
1806 Parker Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





By LENORA 
IRVING 
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U.5. GOVERNMENT 








Get ready imme- 
jately. |! pepe cases Rochester: N.Y. 
Men—Women. Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Big (1) 82-page book with list of U. 8S. 
Government jobs. (2) Tell me what 
for Teachers 3 to do to get one of these jobs. 
Mail Coupon Es i Pa A EA 








black mortarboard caps. The cere- 
mony takes place indoors, in the Shel- 
donian Theater. In the background 
are undergraduates cheering and ap- 
plauding. Preceding Mark Twain 
come Whitelaw Reid, Prime Minister 

Campbell-Bannerman, and General 

Booth of the Salvation Army, to re- 

ceive degrees, and after him come 

Rudyard Kipling and Camille Saint- 

Saens, famous French composer. 

* See Mark Twain, A Biography, by 

Albert Bigelow Paine, Vol. III, Pages 

1392-1395. 

Readings from Mark Twain’s works: 
“The Notorious Jumping Frog of Cal- 
averas County”; “Advice to Youth”; 
“The Sandwich Islands”; “The Turning 
Point in My Life.” 

Reading of best book review written by 
a pupil. 

(Suggested: Joan of Arc; The Myste- 
rious Stranger; What Is Man?) 

Song, chorus, or instrumental music. 

Recessional by orchestra. 

This program is timed to run one 
hour or more, but it can be held to 
whatever time is allotted for assem- 
bly. If so desired, a prominent citi- 
zen, literary authority, or newspaper 
critic might be invited to deliver an 
address on Mark Twain’s life or 
works. Local newspapers and radio 
stations can be asked to co-operate. 





Rural Specialist Joins 
N.E.A. Staff 


Howard A. Dawson has joined the 
headquarters staff of the National Ed- 
ucation Association as assistant direc- 
tor of the Research Division, to have 
special charge of educational prob- 
lems in rural areas and to look after 
the interests of the Department of 
Rural Education. 

Dr. Dawson came to the N.E.A. 
from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, where he set up a plan for the 
administration of rural school aid by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. The plan resulted in 
substantial relief to the rural schools 
of thirty-three states. His testimony 
before Congressional committees, in 
connection with this project, marked 
him as one of the _best-informed 
leaders in the rural education field. 

From 1926 to 1934 Dr. Dawson 
was director of research in the 
Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation. As a result of his recom- 
mendations, more than six hundred 
consolidated school centers were es- 
tablished in Arkansas, increasing high 
school enrollment in that state by one 
third in two years. He helped to 
prepare a new program of studies for 
rural high schools and to outline a 
program of teacher training. Dr. 
Dawson has served as a member of, 
or consultant to, educational com- 
missions in several other states. 


Dr. Homer P. Rainey has resigned 
as president of Bucknell University 
to become director of a five-year pro- 
gram for studying the care and edu- 
cation of youth, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. He 
was chosen by a commission of four- 
teen prominent citizens. The Coun- 
cil, of which Dr. George F. Zook is 
president, has a grant of $800,000 to 
use in its investigation of the prob- 
lems created by present conditions in 
relation to young people. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





CapTurRING Witp ELepHants! By 
Frank Buck. Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs. Paper. Unpaged. 10c. 
The Merrill Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

BARN-YARD BaBIES IN THE ALPHA- 
BET. Illustrated with Photographs. 
Boards. Unpaged. 10c. The Merrill 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

THe New PatH To Reapinc. Re- 
vised Edition. By Anna Dorothea 
Cordts, Ph.D. Illustrated by 
Marguerite Davis and Elizabeth 
Tyler Wolcott. Two Volumes: 
Manual in Reading and Phonics, for 
the Pre-Primer and the Primer, Pa- 
per, 319pp.; Book Three, Cloth, 
342pp., 80c. Ginn and Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

“THat AwFut EtHet.” Education- 
al Story about Alcohol. By Mary 
Pressly. Illustrated with Drawings. 
Paper. 23pp. 15c; $1.50 per Doz- 
en. The Signal Press, Evanston, Ill. 


GAMES AND STUNTS FOR ALL Occa- 
sions. By William P. Young and 
Horace J. Gardner. Cloth. 118pp. 
$1.00. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


NUTRITION OF MOTHER AND CHILD. 
Fourth Edition. By C. Ulysses 
Moore, M.D., Director Nutritional 
Research Laboratory, University of 
Oregon Medical School. Forty-six 
Illustrations. Cloth. 258pp. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
THe BirtH oF Rome. By Laura 
Orvieto. Translated by Beatrice C. 
Oberholtzer. Illustrations by Henry 
C. Pitz. Cloth. 302pp. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
ADVENTURES IN PuDDLE MUDDLE. 
An Animal Story for Children. By 
Mary Graham Bonner. Illustrated 
by William A. Kolliker. Cloth. 
24S5pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

HANDBOOK, AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Week 1935. (“The School and 
Democracy.”) Outlines Programs 
and Things to Do. Illustrated. Pa- 
per. 64pp., in Pocket Size. 25c; 
Less in Quantity. The National 


Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
Dc, 








ADVENTURES IN THE FIELD OF ELE- 


MENTARY SCIENCE. Third Yearbook 
of the Raleigh Elementary Educa- 
tion Council. Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs. Paper. 226pp. $1.50. 
Raleigh Public Schools, Raleigh, 
N. Car. 


Famous CATHEDRALS AND THEIR 
Stories. By Edwin Rayner. _Illus- 
trated with over 70 Black and 
White Photographs and 11 Color 
Plates. Boards. 48pp. $1.00. 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York. 


Nursery EpucaTIon; THEORY AND 
Practice. By William E. Blatz, 
Dorothy Millichamp, and Margaret 
Fletcher. Cloth. 365pp. $3.50. 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


PuEBLO Peopie. By Grace Golden, 
of the Children’s Museum of Indi- 
anapolis. Illustrated with Drawings 
by Loreen Wingerd. Paper. 10pp. 
Available in Book Form or as a Set 
of 8 Charts; Each at 60c. Folkway 
— P.O. Box 1514, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Noan’s Ark. A Cut-Out Book of 
Animals and Noah’s Family. By 
Charlotte Wilkinson and Ruth C. 
Williams. Paper. Unpaged. 10c. 
The Harter Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Witp Fiowers at a GLANCE. By 
Julius King. Illustrations in Color 
by Evan Thurber. Boards. 62pp. 
10c. The Harter Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING 

Cup. By Christine P. Ingram, 
Supervisor, Department of Child 
Study and Special Education, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. With an Introduction 
by Elise H. Martens, Senior Special- 
ist in the Education of Exceptional 
Children, United States Office of 
Education. Cloth. 43lpp. $1.80. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 
BENEFACTIONS OF ANDREW Car- 
NEGIE. By Burton J. Hendrick, 
Author of “The Life of Andrew 
Carnegie.” Paper. 44pp. Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, New 
York. 

THE BACKGROUNDS AND Founpa- 
TIONS OF MopeRN ScIENCE. An 
Integration of the Natural Sciences 
for the Orientation of College 
Freshmen. By Richard E. Lee, A.M., 
M.Sc., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of the Freshman 
Course in Science, Allegheny Col- 
lege. Illustrated. Cloth. 562pp. 
$4.00. (General Reader Edition, 
entitled “Man—the Universe Build- 
er,” $3.00.) The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 
HeattH Stories. Book TuHree. 
(“Curriculum Foundation” Series.) 
By Anna B. Towse, Florence E. 
Mathews, and William S. Gray, 
Reading Director. [Illustrated in 
Four Colors. Cloth. 208pp. 76c. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 

WINNIE-THE-PooH. New Edition. 
By A. A. Milne. Illustrations by 
E. H. Shepard. Cloth. 159pp. $1.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 








































Scxoot duplicating is reduced to 
its simplest terms in Standard 
Duplicators. Unusually flexible in 
the wide variety of work they will 
handle. Particularly desirable, also, 
for instructive purposes, in commer- 
cial curricula, because Standard 
Duplicators are used from coast-to- 
coast in stores, offices and factories. 


“8 OE 
NO GELATIN - NO INK 


” a | 
Z . 
° ce 









STANDARD PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


A portable gelatin duplicator combining 
the advantages of small initial cost, ex- 
pe ond low operating cost, highly-efficient 

rformance, and a wide range of uses. 
Regularly $42.50. Special price to schools 















STANDARD NEW PROCESS DUPLICATOR 
No gelatin—no stencils—no ink—no type. 
Fast rotary action. Duplicates direct 
from your paper “master copy. 







NO STENCILS NO TYPE 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE AND NEW PROCESS DUPLICATORS 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. BOULEVARD, EVERETT, MASS. 


Churehtll-Grindell 


Rote Song Books iwrixmeniate GRaves 


Each book is complete in itself—the number representing’a different collection of songs, NOT a 
difference in difficulty of material. 


Playlet—“The Brown’s Christmas” 






















Ey Le aT ee 35¢ per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets)........... $3.00 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 & 7.........cc0c00eeeees 4Sc each Recreation songs for upper grades............... 
The 8th book is for general use, and contains also songs for semi-religious programs..... ... Price 45¢ 


Published and for saleby CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 


You Need Latta’ s Book for Teachers 


A big book of Latta’s Book Contains: 


352 pages, 9x12, 

weighs over 2 lbs. B co orn to coe enietsagpaitaitltiasiaeetsl $ y~4 

1 42 Paper Cutting Designs .................... - 
tor 38 aA — 82 Birds to Color, 6x9 .. oe ae 
has been revised 12 Calendars to Trace and “Color, “6x9.... .15 
eight times. Over 16 Mother Goose Drawings, 6x9 ........... .15 
one million pri- 44 Poster Patterns, asstd. sizes ............. .39 
mary and rural 83 Construction Patterns, asstd. sizes .... .85 
Teachers have ! 16 Doll Furniture Patterns ..................... 15 
used it. 16 Coping Saw Patterns ................... —— 
Clay Modeling and Stick ene miseu 8 

16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9 .......00000..... . 
Guarantee 16 Eskimo Drawings, 6x9 ............... caine er 
A rimary or 16 Circus Drawings, 6x9 ... a. oe 
sasal enaeee whe 16 Landscape and Language “Drawings... -15 























uses Latta’s Book 44 Oil Stencil Patterns, asstd. 30 
30 days and is 61 Sewing Card Patterns ........... -- 48 
not satisfied may | 125 Reproduction Stories ........................ -30 
return it and we 40 Art Stories with 40 Pictures .............,-.... 20 
will refund the Special Day Speeches and Prayers ...... -20 
price paid. Ls anal =a Farm Stories and Pioneer Stories ............ .30 
Contains nearly cpthine Civics, Economics, Debating and Laws.... .20 
Health Information for Teachers ............ 10 
Safety First Information .......................... 10 
Good For 50c How to Teach Phonics and Reading. elieds 10 
Gems of Thought and Verse ......... om. ae 
Send this coupon with $1.50 by money or- Seatwork Suggestions ...... 80 
der or stamps and we will mail one copy of Arithmetic Thought Problems. “Grades 1-6 -23 
Latta’s Book for Teachers to you. Constitution of the United States —......... .10 
= eg Ro mag oy Fe aT crt 

‘ eaching Musie in the Gra es. Saieinheciaitn ° 
p S. LATTA, Inc. Patriotic Stories and Bible Stories ..... .20 
Order trom Stories of Children of Nations and Pict. .10 
nearest piace. 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 64 Language Lessons for the Grades...... 24 
AS Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. Order as above, but Total $7.14 


CaTALOG Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. better buy Latta’s Book and save $5.64. 
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Price, each book, 





do original werk, or they may be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters can 
be made by the children 
from the 3% pages of pat- 


terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 


flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 


Instructor Poster Patterns [°°*t; 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
80 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Story - Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
dereila, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 


Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. 
paper covers. 

cents, id. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x If 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 1°°°"h 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 


Citizens Join Toys. 
Beok II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 


Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
60 cents, postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents, 





Better Teaching 


comes from Better Planning. 
Here are books that make it 


easy to plan each day’s work. . . . Include any of these books 
with your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
at Special R 


educed Prices. 

















binding. 





INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Work, Songs. The plans and material 
have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high 
There are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut-outs, 
posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many pictures in 
Three volumes of 224 pages each. 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, 


for carrying them 


Poems, Projects, Seat 


standing. 


the Nature Study sections. 


Full cloth binding. 


out) 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40, 


1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


Teaching Material for the 
Social Studies craves 


THE ‘i 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


4934 * #989 











96 pages, 7 x 10 in., of 
new, ready-to-use class- 
room material for the So- 
cial Subjects—Geography 
and History. There are 
stories, tests on the stor- 
ies, supplementary tests, 


' and lesson plans all care- 


fully arranged by grades. 
Seven double-page sand 
table illustrations. Bris- 
tol board covers. Price 
50 cents, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR 
for only 25 cents. 


Modernized Teaching in 






MODERNIZED TEACHING 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


é 


Price $1.25, 








Rural Schools 


A new book of com- 
mon-sense advice, en- 
couragement and inspira- 
tion for teachers of rural 
schools. It discusses 
rural school organization 
and management and 
offers excellent working 
schedules for one-, two-, 
and three-room schools. 
Includes study plans and 
a physical education and 
health program. 143 
pages. Full cloth covers. 


postpaid. Add to The IN- 


STRUCTOR for $1.00. 


Special Picture Offer 


Price $2.50, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 


Biography, 


Full cloth 





(Use the Order Blank below.) 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


$20 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to children. 
primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. 
tions—each for a month of the school year and containing a 
complete collection of primary material for the month as fol- 
lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary 
Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs 
and Music; Stories. Hundreds of illus- 
trations with the content matter that 
are also useful as motifs for designs, 
decorations, posters, etc. 


Prepared by skilled 
The book has ten sec- 










1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


Teaching Material for All 


96 pages, 7 x 10 in., of 
helps for Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, 
guage, 
ship, Elementary Science, 
and Health. Tests, stories 
with questions, arithmetic 
problems and games, 
full-page posters, 8 black- 
board decorations, 
Provides for all grades. 
Bristol 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
Add te The INSTRUC- 
TOR for only 20 cents. 


History, Lan- 
Reading, Citizen- 


16 
ete. 


board covers. 








Elementary Subjects craves 





Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 
of real 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary 
first part treats of spe- 


cial 


pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic 
grad 


les. 128 
cloth covers! 


help to those 


grades. The 


difficulties of both 


considera- 


in the eight 
pages. Full 





Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 





20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 
groups—Group One for lower grades and 


Group Two for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up With 24-page study 


booklet in stron 
95 cents. 


Two New Instructor Handbooks 


Supervision of Elementary BUT M((f0)fe(dadtlil4 








guides and proced 


Questions and references. 
cloth covers, Price 


g Kraft envelope. 


Schools 


This new book deals 
with modern teaching 
practices and the prob- 
lems confronting the 
elementary teacher or 
supervisor. Includes : 
improvement of class- 
room instruction; out- 
lines and criticisms of 
lesson plans; keeping 
teaching up-to-date ; se- 
curing greater efficien- 
cy; new types of tests; 
lure in supervision; etc. 
128 pages. Full 
$1.00, postpaid. Add 


to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y. 


7 [In. Nov. 35] 
@ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 







(| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (| 1 year, $2.50; for (1) 2 years, $3.50. 


“Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
“Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 


Send me the following books: 


| 


2 | 


Zz 
rs 
| 
® 


St. 


Send me the 


eal 


checked 





Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


See Page 80 for 
Full Description 


» Pay Later If More Convenient 


Date. 


400 Games ‘sna 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than 400 
games, amply providing for 
every age, purpose and oc- 
casion: indoor and outdoor 
games; games in which chil- 
dren of varying ages may 
participate ; games for social 
gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 
fact, every needed game. Dia- 
grams and illustrations. 320 
pages, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School Man- 
ag t, Teachi Methods. 
Questions and answers on 
each subject ; suggestions for 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 





The Year's Entertainments 


Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. Most complete enter- 
tainment book published. 
Contains recitations, songs, 
music, dialogues, tableaux 
and other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in complete 
programs for different grades 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions during the 
school year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. Add te The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For (ocr 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in the 
“Poems Asked For” depart- 
ment of The Instructor. All 
of the poems are suitable 
for reading, reciting, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Add both books te The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


746 teaching devices cov- 
ering: School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
320 pages. Full cloth covers. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR for 80c. 


HANDWORK BESTS Rey aes aa 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 





For School, Home 


Playground 
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TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


BOOK ONE 















Present - Day Standards redding 


Explains what constitutes 
good teaching today and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 
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e above order totals $ 


or R.D._. 


-which 








e I am enclosing herewith. 


(C I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1935.* 


SS 





State 








° You can eave the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 
order a check postdated December 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
November 1935 























ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 





A Post Card Brings 


It to ee 





JUST FOR FUN 


Anxious MorHER—“And is my 


FREE wevics 
BOOK OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


of a — — ¢ oni — boy really t ryin g?” 
e ress . 
Queries to Jouw H. ARNOLD, 1429 i RAL. " t TeacHER—“Very.” Hudson Star. buyin g DODSON 

VENUE, EDAR Rapips, Io 

ista The doctor was examining school 
ayy y ee cR A sedan Tis Pusan el edie STUDY PICTURES 
nouncement in the front of this issue. " Oo NM 4 S weight. Geared cheeld hnow cur boantiied birds on sisht 
| IRD RAEL AA A ASCRIBE AEC TS é “You don’t drink milk?” A 2 
uthentic 
t “nN ope.” 

Did the American colonies 2% P RO Geeta tin wth halt ti AS > oon, 
group, or any of them, try to do a fully milk at all?” drink 
away with slavery before the Revo- , told f “Nope, we ain’t hardly got enough Collection 
— taaiphhang, st Aen Yer ° ‘si me hogs.” y go 374 

Efforts were made in some of the . . ; ; 
colonies to prevent or restrict slav- COvorrul, practica 1eees They were discussing the North Beautiful 
ery, aad 3 in yo + ..-fascinating to use —— pn vg BE tana BIRDS 
ence, Virginia, and Georgia. A . en dhease 
legislatures in these colonies passed either in classroom or could tell what the leaders of the oi niall 


laws to discourage or stop the slave 


for your own personal 


tribes were called. 





colors from life 


“ ° ” . 
trade. However, such laws were dis- “Chiefs, answered a pupil. SS Gest Dus Sentete bn cater exty 0180 petoedi— 
allowed by the British crown; the Pleasure. o wi, Crayola on Now, can any of you suitable for framing, class study, or ilbrary 
colonial governors were informed Colored Wax Crayon stenciling in call 4 what the women were American children know only a few of our 
that the colonists must not “discour- beautiful, mellow color effects is called? native birds by sight. Their future hap- 


age a traffic so beneficial to the na- 
tion.” Even though restrictive laws 
were abolished, there were individuals 


who continued to agitate against _ 


slavery, especially in the North. 
What was Henry George’s theory 
of the single tax?—New York. 
Henry George wrote, “We are in 
favor of raising all public revenues 
for national, state, county, and mu- 


very simple. Crayola Crayon is 
assorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 
colors according to the size box. 


CRAYOLA 18 A GOLD MEDAL LINE PRODUCT 
Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1908L, 41 East 42nd St, New York 








A HAPPY weak g 





There was silence for some time, 
and then a small boy frantically 
waved his hand for recognition. 

“Well, Frankie?” said the teacher. 

“Mischiefs,” he said proudly. 

TEACHER—‘“What are the people 
of New York noted for?” 

Bor—“The people of New York 
are noted for their stupidity.” 

TEacHER—‘“Wherever did you 


piness will be oo with this knowledge 


snaps throug 


Dodson’s study pictures. 


Mr. Dodson is a world renowned bird nat- 
uralist, whose life studies have solved 
many pesreumne regarding the houses and 


food t 


— 


t lure our beautiful song birds. 


FREE BOOK OFFER 


ONE BOOK ONLY to a customer with any order 
for study pictures, of $1.10 or more 


. “Your bird friends and how to win 


them.” More of these books published 
than any other bird book. Libraries 
report it the most instructive book in 


oks «a: : t that information?” their fil 
nicipal purposes by a single tax upon ge es. 

nd II pes purpess by s cage Set Oe Bor—“From our book, miss. It | 2. “Dodson’s Color Book for Children.” 

land values, irrespective of improve- Large 9 = 18 beck showing 15 beautifel 
= ments, and of the abolition of all HALLOWEEN AND says, “The population of New York is Town and Country Birds in natural 
AS other forms of direct and indirect THANKSGIVING very dense.’ Tiss dor covcine “0 tereenn same 
. : - = ull instructions for 
‘RS taxation.” His theory was that im- @ DRAWING LESSONS © The schoolteacher was giving her which are given. Birds alone seli for 
IR provements created by labor should “The Big Fall Package”’ class of young pupils a test on a re- . a ae nea 

: . : 3. no paste scrap wit 

Ei not be taxed, but that the increase in is @ surprise collection of HALLOWEEN cent natural history lesson. gummed stickers that holds 200, 7 x 9 








land values caused by improvements 
should bear a tax burden. He said, 
“Value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community at- 
taches to land should be taken for the 
use of the community.” 


When was the per capita wealth of 
the United States, based on current 
values, highest?-—North Dakota. 

The total national wealth, based on 
current values that prevailed in the 
early part of 1920, was estimated as 
nearly five hundred billion dollars. 
At this time the estimated per capita 
wealth was greater than at any other 


LANTERN, STAND-UP PiL- 
HER LOG CAB 


SILHOUETTES, PATTERNS, and OUTLINE 
PICTURES. Complete lesson plans. 


Price 50c postpaid 
“THE CHRISTMAS STORY” 


A little book to color with crayons or paints. 
Designed by Netzorg Kerr. Illustrating 
Cc HRISTMAS Bible quotations. A child or 
teacher gift. Size 4'¢x6. Price 10c each or 
$1.00 per dozen copies, postpaid. 


“THE BIG CHRISTMAS PACKAGE” 
FULL OF THINGS TO DO and MAKE for 
HRISTMAS. Price S0c postpaid. 








FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY 
Dept. N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 





Learn to Possess 


“Now, Bobby,” she asked, “tell me 
where the elephant is found.” 
Bobby hesitated for a moment, 
then his face lighted up. 
“The elephant, teacher,” he said, 
“is such a large animal it is scarcely 
ever lost.” 


A teacher in a primary school 
had recited to her pupils the words of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” Desiring 
to impress upon them the meaning of 
the words, she requested that they 
each draw a picture illustrative of 
what she had read. 

One little one presented a sheet of 


prints. Preserves your bird picture 
collection, in library book form. 


Teachers Thrilled with 





DODSON’S INDUSTRIAL 





Study Pictures 
Better than Motion Pictures 


12 Series of the 
most instructive 
and interesting in- 
dustrial pictures 
ever furnished to 
teachers. Just Like 
Visiting the Actual 


—- « ; , ° POISE . . Industries — Class 
period in our national history. Esti- , paper upon which was a large circle, | work made ex- 
mates have been made by the Na- SELF-ASSURANCE three smaller circles, and a large tremely _ interest- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. and CHARM number of dots. | a hemo 

What is the size of a so-called bar > for FREE ~— “What is this large circle?” asked A | BETTER than Mo- 

“ > i " t 
of gold?—Nebraska. i pena tn the teacher. each operation oon 


Bars of gold vary in size, from the 
small bars for jewelers to the large 


Learn to break down that wall of 
self-consciousness ; to be known for 
your Poise and Charm; to get the 


“That’s the well.” 


“And these three smaller circles?” 


be studied and an- 
alyzed separately. 


ne 





“Those are the old oaken bucket, 


things you want; to be ay 4 at Elizabeth Sheridan 


bars used for transfer purposes. The LARGE 6 x 9 PICTURES 




















‘ am of the th l 4 | om. yee may be achieved through the the moss-covered bucket, and the | 15 of Sugar—Cane to Table 40 
a size Of the bar most Common y use magic of Poise and Charm and now—thanks to Elizabeth ° ” ; 8 of Granite—Quarry to Mason... ecole 
to transfer gold is about 63/4 inches | Sheridan, these qualities may be learned inthe privacy | ifon-bound bucket. 14 of Silk—Worm to Fabric......000000000 00000 36 
§ p 4 - of your Rome in afew short weeks. Send today for free “A d ” . ed h he 15 of Woolk—Sheep to Garment ot) 
long, 3% inches wide, and 13/4 inch- | booklet, analysischart, and details of this new, revealing | ,, “1MC, Continued tne teacher, | 12 of Coal—Mine 10 Stove noc ood 26 
, os 7. instreetion. what are all these dots? 28 of Steel—Mine to Product. 88 
Elizabeth Sheridan, 430 N. Michigan Ave., Dept.S, Chicago, Ill. “ . 20 of Linen—Flax to Sheets... 55 
a Those are the spots that my in- 12 of Rubber—tTree to Auto..... vee 
Is the federal debt more or less fancy knew.” 24 of Copper—Mine to Uses. “Teo 
# than all the debts of the individul | HERE THEY ARE re leinine toalette | 22 {Limnos 3 
states, cities, and other local commu- teacher was explaining to a little 
es eee a ONLY A DIME | giicv tic tes devon cher fol | MAIL ORDER TODAY 
The latest figures available are for Ann Marie ’ POPULAR Packets age in the springtime. m 20° Harrison Ave, Rankakse, tl 
onal December 31, 1934. The total debts Thanksgiving Surprises; Pilgrim ‘Oh, yes,” said the little girl, “I | 1 want 30 water birds......... 80 wood binds............ 
; of all the states, cities, counties, and Packet; Indian Packet; Posters; | know now. They keep their summer | 30 prairie birds............ 80 tropical birds........... 
ates other local communities, that is, the | Character Posters; Noah’s Ark. clothes in their trunk.” 80 misc, birds from list to be semt 1€........cccssseeenne 
<a public debts, were approximately — — 20 comes ene 6 for 50 comte A boy was about to purchase a seat hata tray phen oan emmemntinin, alii 
twenty-one billion dollars. This es- | ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP for the movies in the afternoon. DODSON’S Study Pictures, in color, on Wild Ani- 
timate, which did not take into con- | Princeton, Illinois The box-office man asked, “Why | mals... Plowers........ Fruits. Fish......... 
ies sideration private debts and the debts | I enclose 50c for 6 Ann Marie Packets. aren’t you in school?” Minerals......... American Indians...... ‘ 
of corporations, was considerably less | 1 enclose 10c for 1 Ann Marie Packet. “Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the | Namen 
P than the debt of the federal govern- | Name — , youngster earnestly. “I’ve got the | address... 
ment at that time. RS cece sc ett measles.” Ontspan. a ee <cintitale aciae 
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THE STONE AGE HAS PASSED—TEACHERS 
KNOW BETTER WAYS 


What are the new prepared stencils? They are a modern means of providing indi- 
vidual activity material and other classroom aids through the Mimeograph Process. 
These prepared stencils are created by educators of high rank. They come to you 
ready for instant printing on any Mimeograph machine. A new idea in education, 
a far-reaching and fruitful development. Saves time, energy, and money. Fosters 
better work habits. Provides a sound basis for advanced technique in teaching. 
Outline maps, athletic posters, and other timely material likewise available in this 
convenient form. Our Educational Department will gladly tell you just how the 
use of these stencils will make your work easier, more interesting, more effective. 
For full details, without cost or obligation, address A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Send for this free exhibit. Sample prints of the new individual activity material, products 


of the ready-prepared stencils, will be forwarded without charge upon request. In writing, please 
mention grade and subject. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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M SINCE the days of the Pilgrims, we have given 

thanks for the harvest, expressing our appre- 
ciation in various ways. Surely there is a harvest 
of some kind to be grateful for, and the autumn 
season dramatizes this fact for us. “As the sowing, 
so the reaping,” but the evidence sometimes seems 
not to point to this truth. 

We have reason to be continuously grateful for 
the example of our forefathers in setting aside a 
special day for public thanksgiving, for the recom- 
mendation by President Washington that a day be 
celebrated for national thanksgiving, and for the 
proclamation issued by President Lincoln in 1864 
that the last Thursday of November be “appointed 
and set aside” for national thanksgiving. This day 
has been the time set by presidential proclamation 
ever since. We may have many ways for celebrat- 
ing our national Thanksgiving Day, some of them 
decidedly diverse from those of the early fathers, 
but at heart there is the same motive, and very 
likely the same gratitude. We do well to emphasize 
these basic facts. 


HM AMONG the seeds which we can sow, and 
which, if well tended, will one day bear fruit, 
are those containing the germ of world-mindedness. 
The most fertile soil is the child mind where one 
finds no overgrown weeds of biased opinions and in 
which there can be easily cultivated a bond of un- 
derstanding based upon the common experiences of 
children the world over. Seeds sown in such a soil 
require care during a long period of time before 
they put forth green shoots, but the blossoming 
plant and the fruit which it bears later will well 
repay the time and effort. 
Less fertile is the adult mind. To prepare it 


_ for the seeds of world friendship requires a mental 


housecleaning—brushing away the cobwebs of mis- 
understanding, opening the windows of thought, 
and freeing the mind from prejudice. The idea, 


OUR 
EDITORIAL 


even in contemplation, seems difficult of accom- 
plishment, although it can be done. Longfellow 
wrote in his poem, Hiawatha: 
“All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord; 


Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together.” 


@ IT IS appropriate that THE INsTRUcToR, in 

stressing American Education Week, which this 
year is celebrated from November 11 to 17, should 
give prominence to the story of a certain young 
man with vision and an idea, which took form and 
bore fruit in a work which was destined to serve 
more teachers in the elementary school field than 
any other publication of an educational nature. 
This young man was Frederick A. Owen. His vi- 
sion was the desire to help teachers in the grades to 
better their professional standing, and, in order to 
make this possible, his idea was to found a magazine 
designed to meet their needs. How he accomplished 
his purpose with little money but with energy, re- 
sourcefulness, and high resolve provides a story well 
worth one’s attention. 


HM SURELY it should not be difficult to make 

“Reading for Fun” a real experience for chil- 
dren and grownups alike. Following close upon 
American Education Week comes Children’s Book 
Week, November 17 to 23, and an examination of 
the attractive and interesting volumes that are com- 
ing from the presses of the publishers this season 
leads one to realize that Children’s Book Week, and 
all the other weeks in the year as well, should be a 
joy and a delight to all. 


MANAGING EpiTor 
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One Man’s Vision, 


and Its Living Monument 


F. A. OWEN—HIS CONTRIBUTION 
TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 


Associate Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 
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BB HIDDEN away in the hills of Steu- 

ben County, New York, lies the tiny 
hamlet of South Dansville, serenely re- 
moved from the excitements of trunk 
highway and railroad. Yet here, in this 
placid setting, a young man of unusual 
initiative and energy launched himself on 
a career of intense activity; and here, 
forty-four years ago, were the begin- 
nings of an enterprise that has grown 
from acorn to oak. The young man was 
F, A. Owen, and the enterprise was—and 
is—THE INstRUcTOR, published by the 
company which bears the name of its 
founder. 

When Mr. Owen passed on, July 18, 
1935, he left a splendid heritage: the 
record of a business based on ideals of 
service to American education, and de- 
veloped through the years on principles 
of uncompromising honesty and fair deal- 
ing. Those whom he had long been train- 
ing to carry on when he was gone, regard 
the magazine and the company as a liv- 
ing monument to his vision, and as a sa- 
cred trust. To them he has thrown the 
torch; theirs it shall be to hold high. 

It is said that any great institution is 
“the lengthened shadow of one man.” To 
the chosen task he devotes all his pow- 
ers; it becomes the passion of his life. 
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For Frederick A. Owen, 
such a task and such a 
passion was the educa- 
tional publishing organi- 
zation which he founded 
and of which he was the 
guiding spirit until the day of his death— 
of which, indeed, he remains the guiding 
spirit. It seems entirely fitting that this 
Forty-fourth Anniversary Number of 
THe INstructTor, emphasizing as 
it does the observance of Amer- 
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It was in the attic of the little country store and 

post office shown above that THE INSTRUCTOR 

first came into existence. In the sketch at the 

far left, we see the young editor and publisher, 

F. A. Owen, busily at work. The photograph 
in the center was taken a few years later. 


After teaching for several years in 
country schools, twenty-two-year-old 
Frederick Owen applied to the Board 
of Trustees of the Rogersville Union 
Seminary for the use-of the Seminary 
building in which to conduct a private 
school. No school had been held there 
for a long time and the surrounding 
population had become sparse; there- 
fore the trustees did not think the plan 
feasible. Besides, the applicant was a 
very young man. However, it did not 

take him long to prove his ability. In fact 
the trustees were so impressed with his 
sincerity and assurance that they let him 
have the building rent free. 

Now his task was to reach his prospec- 
tive students and convince them of the 
importance of giving some attention to 
their intellectual development. On foot 
he started out to call on them, and it was 
while he was traveling throughout the 





ican Education Week; should in- 





clude the story of « pioneer in 
educational publishing. 
On March 22, 1867, Mr. Owen 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCTIONL TEACHERS. 





SOUTH DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 189: NO. 





was born in South Dansville, New 
York, then called Rogersville. He 
was the third of seven children 
of Stephen H. and Mary (Root) 
Owen, his father being of Welsh, 
and his mother of English, descent. 
When the boy was ten years old, 
his father died, and the young lad 
set out to support his widowed 
mother. Working on a farm in the 
summer months, he earned the 
money to attend Rogersville Un- 
ion Seminary, Hornellsville Acad- 
emy, and Lima Seminary. But 
Mr. Owen’s education did not stop 
with formal schooling. 


Here is the first page of the first issue of 
Normal Instructor. The line under the 
title, “Devoted to the Interests of Amer- 
ican School Teachers,” is true of the 
magazine now, as it was when it was first 
published, forty-four years ago. 
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Self Exammation 
(Por TEACHERS.) 
What am I doing to create 4 desire for 
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countryside, interviewing the young men 
and women on the farms, that he got the 
idea that inspired his life’s work. 

“No, I cannot attend your school. The 
distance is too great for me to travel back 
and forth every day, and besides I am 
needed here on the farm to assist with the 
work.” This was a comment that he fre- 
quently heard. 

The possibilities of teaching by mail 
came to him, and he asked: “If I prepare 
your assignments and mail them to you, 
will you do the lessons and return them 
to me, for correction and comment?” 

Correspondence teaching, like electric 
lights and automobiles, is taken for grant- 
ed today, but it developed in this country 
as the result of Mr. Owen’s efforts to sup- 
ply the needs of pupils who could not at- 
tend his school. 

When the old Seminary bell pealed out 
its summons to school on that November 
morning in 1889, there was a larger num- 
ber of students assembled than the old 
school had seen since its early days. There 
was also a correspondence class estab- 
lished with an enrollment larger than 
that of the residence school. 

In the Seminary, a class of young men 
and women were specializing in subjects 
preparatory to teaching in New York 
State. In the correspondence school, stu- 
dents took the same subjects for the same 
purpose. The correspondence class, the 
first of its kind established anywhere, 
was called the Empire State Teachers’ 
Class, the name being changed in 1891 to 
the American Correspondence College. 

Both schools flourished. The residence 
school developed to the point where it 
possessed much of its old-time prestige. 
The correspondence school grew much 
faster—proof of the soundness of the 
idea—and at the end of two years had en- 
rolled nearly four thousand students, not 
only in New York State, but in all other 
states and territories except one. 
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It was after a year or two of prosperous 
growth for both schools that Mr. Owen 
conceived the idea of a monthly journal, 
whose purpose should be to extend the 
self-improvement idea among the school 
teachers in the United States. His expe- 
rience had revealed the almost complete 
lack of printed material that was at all 
helpful to teachers in bettering their pro- 
fessional standards. 

The first issue of Normal Instructor, 
as it was then called, was a sixteen-page 
journal. The youthful publisher-editor 
mailed it to twenty thousand teachers 
in the confident expectation that many 
would want it. Within a year or so, the 
hazardous venture of a very young man, 
armed with but a few dollars of capital 
but with high enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and boundless energy, was on its way to 
becoming what it is today—the leading 
magazine in the elementary field. 

It was in the attic of what was then a 
country store that Normal Instructor was 
born, in 1891. Here were a desk created 


This is a photograph of F. A. Owen in his later 

years, while below is pictured the commodious 

building which houses the printing plant and 
home office of the Owen Company. 

























out of boards and cleats, and a chair im- 
provised from wooden pails—plus an idea. 

Judged by the results, the idea worked. 
Within a few months the South Dansville 
attic was abandoned for space over a store 
in Dansville, in which town the printing 
had been done from the beginning. In 
1893, a building was erected for joint use 
of the printers and publishers, and by 
1896 Normal Instructor was being print- 
ed in its own plant. This had to be 
enlarged in 1897, and in 1901 another 
building was constructed to supplement 
it. New presses as well as other kinds 
of equipment were installed. It was not 
expected that the business would outgrow 
these quarters for years, yet by 1903 
crowding was again evident. 

The insight which had first led Mr. 
Owen in 1889, at the age of twenty-two, 
to visualize the possibilities of a corre- 
spondence course for teachers, and had 
encouraged him two years later to found 
a magazine for teachers, pointed the way 
to new and inviting fields of endeavor. 
The company took over the publication 
of World’s Events and Teachers World, 
the latter being merged with Normal 
Instructor. The printing, not only of 
the magazines but of large quantities of 
teachers’ souvenir gift booklets and much 
commercial work, so taxed the capacity 
of the plant that by 1903 a radical change 
was imperative. A spacious new building 
was constructed facing an open square 
that came to be known as Normal Park. 
In 1923 an addition further increased the 
available floor space to its present total 
of more than sixty thousand square feet. 
To this should be added the roomy edito- 
rial offices in the Cutler Building, Roches- 
ter, New York, and the advertising offices 
in New York and Chicago. 

Meanwhile, possessed of a creative en- 
ergy that was never satisfied by achieve- 
ments which might have tempted others 

(Continued on page 87) 
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“THE ANGELUS” —Jean Francois Millet 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


B® WHAT a still, peaceful picture 

this is. The air seems to be full 
of the tender light of early evening 
and the soft sound of church bells. 
That is why the man and woman have 
bowed their heads in prayer, 

A moment before they were busy 
with their work. The man was dig- 
ging potatoes, and his wife was plac- 
ing them in the basket. Then across 
the fields from the church steeple 
came the sweet tones of the Angelus. 
At once they stopped their work to 
stand in prayer. With deep reverence 
the man has taken off his hat, while 
his wife folds her hands in devotion. 

Each morning, noon, and evening 
the Angelus bell rings, and those who 
cannot go to church stop what they 
are doing and stand in prayer. It isa 
beautiful way of giving thanks to 
God for his gifts to man. 

These are French peasants, who 
must toil for a meager living. When 


Questions 


Why have this man and woman 


stopped their work to pray? What 
have they to be thankful for? 

What are the Angelus bells? Can 
we see them in this picture? Can we 
hear them? Where does the sound 
come from? 

Why did Millet show us only two 
peasants? Do you think he knew 
them? What did he want us to feel 
when we looked at this picture? 

What time of day has the artist 
used for his painting? ~Did he tell us 
this by the way he drew his picture or 
by the colors that he used? Where is 


the sun? How do we know? 
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The Picture 


the evening prayer is over they will 
continue their work until the last rays 
of the sun are gone. 

The artist, Jean Francois Millet, 
Was a peasant, too. He knew just 
how the people felt when they heard 
the Angelus. He knew the hardships 
of working in hot and cold weather. 
He knew how the body feels when 
digging, sowing, or plowing the hard 
ground. Because he knew all this, 
and loved the people with whom he 
lived and worked, he wished to paint 
them. He wanted us to see the dig- 
nity and beauty of their lives. 

Everything in the picture helps us 
to feel the simple life of the farmers. 
Notice that we see more of the ground 
than of the sky. This helps us to feel 
that these people belong to the earth. 
They are part of it. 

Even the clothes of the man and 
his wife with their reddish-brown and 
gray-green tones suggest the earth. 


LoOcATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE LouvrE 


The Artist 


M IN THE hamlet of Gruchy, a few miles 

from Cherbourg, France, Jean Frangois 
Millet was born on October 4, 1814. Al- 
though he came of poor parents, he inherited 
qualities and gifts which were to make him 
one of the world’s greatest and best-loved 
artists. The fields before his simple home, the 
great stretch of sea and distant horizon, 
stirred his boyish imagination. 

His father was a gentle, artistic soul, but 
the necessity of a livelihood required that he 
toil in the field. However, on Sundays he 
conducted the church choir and wrote chants 
for it. 

Young Millet’s grandmother was his great- 
est inspiration. She named him for Francis, 
her favorite saint, and told him many leg- 
ends of this noble man. He was impressed 
by her gentle ways about the home, for it was 
she who managed the household while his 
mother worked by his father’s side in the 
field. Under his uncle’s tutelage, he learned 

(Continued on page 76) 


The wooden sabots and heavy woolen 
stockings protect their feet from the 
rough ground. Everything they wear 
has been made by hand at home. They 
have few tools to use for their work, 
just a fork, a basket, and a wheelbar- 
row to carry home the harvest of the 
long day. 

Millet had painted several pictures 
of peasants, but when they were ex- 
hibited the people thought them sim- 
ple and crude. They had not learned 
to feel the beauty that Millet had 
found and was putting into his pic- 
Then he painted “The An- 
and sold it for a small sum. 


tures. 
) 


gelus,’ 


Many people saw it and realized its 


great beauty. 

It is not just in France that peasants 
and farmers work all day in the fields. 
All over the world there are men and 
women, girls and boys, who bring 
forth crops from the earth and who 
give thanks for the harvest. 


Activities 


Explain why Millet used the colors 
that he did in this picture; why he 
showed so much of the field, and made 
the church so far away. 

Find all the lines that repeat the 
horizon line. See if you can find an 
imaginary curved line that seems to 
hold the people together. Make it in- 
clude the wheelbarrow and the fork. 

Tell the story of “The Angelus” as 
the artist has painted it. 

Why in our country is one day set 
aside as Thanksgiving Day? How 
can we make every day a Thanks- 
giving day? Write a prayer, offering 
thanks for the many gifts you receive. 
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uctions of this subject will be found on page 62 


“The Angelus” 


Copyright, Detroit Publishing Company 
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Education through Real-Life Experiences 


@ THE Luther Burbank Activity 

School in Santa Rosa, California, has 
passed the experimental stage. For seven 
years, Mrs. Marian Gregg, the principal, 
has been adapting the ideas of modern 
education to the idea of “community ac- 
tivity” in the school. Achievement tests, 
given from time to time by an outside 
examiner, testify that this school ranks 
with any other in the city. 

When pupils of this school take their 
places in the world, citizenship will not 
be a new thing to them, and when they go 
to the polls to vote for the first time they 
will know exactly how to do it. This is 
because the school is organized like a real 
community. Twice a year, when their 
election time comes, the “election board” 
makes up a “great register” by going to 
each room and securing a list of all the 
pupils. Then the board telephones to the 
county clerk’s office, and a “really truly” 
election booth and equipment are sent to 
the school. 

The twelve names receiving the highest 
number of votes from the entire student 
body in a primary ballot are thereby nom- 
inated for “city council.” On the final 
ballot, six of these twelve are chosen for 
the council, while the remaining six auto- 
matically become “inside traffic officers.” 


Milk Is “Purchased” with Tickets, Making the 
Luncheon More Interesting 


The Post Office Is Efficiently Conducted 
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LUCILE ROOD KELLY 


The candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes becomes the “mayor” or 
“mayoress” of the school community. 
Voting is not compulsory any more than 
it is in adult life, but the children are 
told that good citizens investigate the 
qualifications of candidates and then vote. 
The result is that from 98 to 100 per cent 
of the pupils cast a ballot. 

Policemen and outside traffic officers 
are appointive. Their duties are to guard 
the children while crossing a busy high- 
way and to oversee the deportment of the 
“citizens.” Any infraction of good citi- 
zenship behavior, such as disobeying traf- 
fic rules, and speeding or discourtesy in 
the halls, on the stairs, or in the basement, 
yard, or street, incurs for the violator a 
traffic slip made out on a mimeographed 
form and signed by the officer. The slip 
bears a citation to appear in the weekly 
police court, where the school principal 
is the judge. The officer and the culprit 
appear together, each pleading his own 
case, and justice is meted out according 
to the motive behind the act, the penalty 
sometimes being suggested by the culprit 
himself. Very often explanations and a 
better understanding all around clear up 
the case, which results in a better citizen 
thereafter. 

This miniature community has its own 
postal system, health regulations and first 
aid, library, bank, newspaper, milk sta- 
tion, grocery store, theater, and broad- 
casting station, and these features are used 
as a basis for the usual curriculum of ele- 
mentary school studies. Equipment for 
all of the departments is made by the pu- 
pils themselves, so that they are learning 
to be good craftsmen as well as how to use 
their leisure time. A description of the 
various departments follows. 

Postal system— 

The postal system is a correlating fac- 
tor in the life of the school. 
consists of “fan letters” for the radio 
station LBS (Luther Burbank School), 
interclass communications, valentines, 
birthday cards, language assignments, and 
numerous other missives, which the uni- 
formed carriers deliver to the individual 
desks as though they were dwellings. 
Postal regulations are observed, and stamp 
denominations are indicated by various 
colors of crayons. The fund of informa- 
tion acquired through the use of the post 
office includes knowledge of mail sched- 
ules, air mail, and general postal regula- 
tions. 

Health department— 

The health division of the community 

government has raised the standards of 


The mail 


living, settled the vegetable-eating ques- 
tion in the homes, increased the use of 
toothbrushes, and brought about a general 
improvement in personal appearance. If 
a child has a cut finger, a stubbed toe, or 
a bumped head, some classmate applies 
first-aid remedies to the injury. There is 
very little crying, and lessons are gained 
in hygiene as well as in both giving and 
receiving first aid. 

Library— 

The care and use of the library furnish- 
es entertainment, a knowledge of refer- 
ence books and of an orderly card-index 
system, pleasant and quiet surroundings, 
and all else that any library means to 
youth. The library is the pupils’ own to 
regulate and to use. 

News paper— 

The newspaper is a monthly issue, mim- 
eographed, and contains items of real news 
value to the pupils. It is reported, edited, 
and circulated in a businesslike manner. 
T heater— 

The theater presents various forms of 
entertainment, the most recent being the 
construction and operation of a mario- 
nette show of “Dr. Dolittle in Africa.” 
Not only were the puppets and stage made 


by the fifth-grade class, but the story was 
(Continued on page 83) 


Through Real-Life Situations the Children Learn 
How to Entertain Their Guests 


Practical Banking Experience Is Given 
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PRIMARY GRADES sECTIUN 





CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK = NOVEMBER 17-23 


HM Have you discovered the fun of spending an afternoon in a cozy ¢ 
ner with a pile of books beside you, an apple to eat, and your dog sit- 
ting close by? Have you ever taken an imaginary trip on a flying carpet, 
lived in a palace, or visited a woodchopper’s hut, ‘as you read page after 
page of delightful stories? Try it, and you will learn that reading is fun. 
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A Study of the Pilgrims 


MILDRED L. HUMPHREY 


Teacher, First Grade, Rice School, Newton Center, Massachusetts 


B® THE following unit is presented as it 
was worked out and used with a 
group of children in the first grade dur- 
ing the month of November. After the 
children were told the story of the Pil- 
grims in simplified form, they were eager 
to ask questions about them and to draw 
pictures illustrating different parts of the 
story. Much reference material was used 
by the children, but only after it had been 
made into easy reading charts and into 
storybooks. This unit covers all the first- 
grade subjects. 
I. Objectives. 
A. Learning to appreciate: 
1. Homes of today, through an in- 
creased knowledge of the Pilgrim 
homes and living conditions. 
2. Community. 
3. Schools and churches. 
B. Social adaptations. 
1. Growth of responsibility. 
2. Understanding of others. 
3. Respect for others’ achievements. 
4. Increased ability in initiative, pa- 
tience, and observance. 
C. Co-operation: being able to work 
harmoniously in groups as a means to 
success and happiness. 
D. Concentration: ability to partici- 
pate in class discussions. 
E. Habits. 
Working quietly in groups. 
Doing light tasks in the room. 
Keeping floor clean. 
Helping slow pupils. 
Courtesy. 
Politeness. 
. Neatness. 
Keeping materials in good order. 
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F. Skills. 
1. Correct use of tools. 
2. Modeling clay wigwams, trees, 
and canoes. 


II. Correlations. 


A. Reading ability and vocabulary. 
1. Charts. 
2. Posters. 
3. Directions. 
4. Reading silently seatwork from 
blackboard. 
5. Mimeographed copies of poems 
learned. 
6. Notices on bulletin board. 
7. Greetings. 
8. Duties. 
9. Labels. 
10. Riddles. 
11. Easy library material. 
B. Language. 
1. Retelling stories. 
2. Dramatizing stories. 
3. Reports to class. 
4. Discussion of problems. 
5. Composing sentences which tell 
stories about pictures. 
6. Working out a play. 
7. Descriptions of Dutch, Pilgrim, 
and Indian children. 
8. Language games. 
C. Number. 
1. Counting Pilgrims, trees, log cab- 
ins, Indians, canoes, campfires, and 
wigwams in pictures and village. 
2. Counting involved in preparation 
for play. 
a) Number of costumes for girls. 
b) Number of costumes for boys. 
c) Number of hats, capes, collars, 
and bonnets. 


3. Writing numbers. 
a) In seatwork. 
b) .In number booklets. 
c) On charts and calendar. 
D. Writing. 
1. Names of objects under pictures 
in booklets. 
2. Writing own name on seatwork 
and drawings. 
E. Music. 
1. “Playing Indian” and “Thanks- 
giving,” in The Music Hour in the 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 
2. “God Has Been Kind to Us” and 
“Thanksgiving Hymn,” in Course 
of Study in Music (Public Schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts) . 
F. Health. 
1. Keeping all materials away from 
eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. 
2. Posture. 
3. Fresh air. 
4. Foods. 
5. Proper clothing. 
G. Literature. 
1. Poems. 
a) “The Pilgrims Came” and “In- 
dian Children,” by Annette 
Wynne, in One Hundred Best Po- 
ems for Boys and Girls. 
b) “Thanksgiving,” by Anna M. 
Shepard, in The Music Hour for 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 
c) “We Thank Thee,” by Mattie 
M. Renwick, in Poems for the 
Very Young Child. 
2. Stories. 
a) “The First Thanksgiving,” in 
Children’s Own Readers, Book II. 
b) Red Feather, by Margaret E. 
Morcomb. 
c) “A Little Dutch Maiden,” 
“Lost in the Woods,” and “Three 
Little Pilgrims Find Homes,” in 
Tales of the Mayflower Children. 
d) “Early Colonial Days,” in Sto- 
ries of Early American History. 
(Continued on page 74) 


A Pilgrim Frieze Made by Third-Grade Pupils in Aurora, Minnesota; Miss Lang, Teacher; Miss Susan Baxter, Supervisor of Art 
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Blackboard Lanquage and Reading Lessons 


RALPH AVERY) 


Book Friends 


Charles likes to read books. 

On rainy days he sits before the fire or in the 
window seat. 

Sometimes he goes to the library to read. 

He likes to read about animals, birds, trees, and 
flowers. 

He likes-to read about people, too. 

Some of the people are real, and some of them are 
make-believe. 

He knows the story people so well that he calls 
them his friends. 

The more he reads, the more friends he makes. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Write the names of six storybook friends of yours. 


Read three new stories—one about a boy, one about | 


a princess, and one about a horse. 
Make a pretty bookmark for your storybooks. 
Make a cover to hold your book while you read. 





Two Pilgrims 

Many, many years ago a company of people called 
the Pilgrims came to this country. 

They lived near the sea. 

William and Susanna, his wife, liked to walk along 
the shore and feel the wind blow. 

They often looked at the ship in the bay. 

They talked about the time they sailed in the ship 
from England far over the sea. 

Every day they worked very hard. 

They were happy in their new home. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Draw a line under the word or group of words 
which makes the sentence true. 

The Pilgrims lived (in the mountains, near the 
sea). 

They sailed over the sea in a (ship, canoe). 

William and Susanna (worked, played) all day. 

They were (sad, happy) in their new home. 


In, putting these language lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the’ blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines. 
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THE MUSIC PAGE 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


M WHEN your rhythm band is given 

a new piece to learn, a page of music 
is placed before each of you so that you 
can read the notes which tell you at what 
time to play. These notes are placed on a 
line like those here. When the notes are 


written opposite the word 
drum or tambourine or 
triangle, you know which 

instrument is to play those notes. 

There are many signs on the music page 
which tell different things about how the 
music is to be played or sung. Let us 
think ’way back to the time when music 
was not written. Perhaps one time, when 
a musician was looking at the words of a 
song, he said something like this: “The 
words are written there so that singers 
will have them to remember. The music 
ought to be written down, too.” 

This man put little signs over the 
words. The signs were the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and they told whether 
the word was sung high or low. After a 
time, the letters were changed into little 
signs called neumes. 

Someone else must have thought: “It 
would be easier to read the neumes if they 
were all written evenly on a line.” Soa 
straight line was drawn over the words 
and the neumes were set upon it. 

People were thinking a great deal about 
writing music in those days. Someone else 
perhaps said: “If one neume or note is 
placed on the line and one above it and 
one below it, that will show how the notes 
are to be sung—high or low.” 

Other people added other lines until 
at last the staff was complete, as follows: 
































Someone probably said: “We must 
know where the notes are to be played on 
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an instrument.” So they gave each col- 
lection of lines a name. The top five they 
called the treble or upper clef, and the 
bottom five they called the bass or lower 
clef. The signs for the clefs are these: 


Treble Clef 6 Bass Clef *): 


Music cannot go along note after note 
without a pause. So up and down across 
the staff were placed bars, which measured 
it off into spaces. The places between 
the bars were called measures. 

Then, of course, people wondered how 
the notes should be placed in a measure, 
and they counted out the time of three 
beats in a measure; four beats in a meas- 
ure; two beats ina measure. The first of 
each one of these groups was accented. 

Sometimes one rests the instrument, or 
rests from playing. Little signs were 
made for these, too, and were called rests. 


a see 
———_m_.. 


—_s—- 


There is a rest for every kind of note. 

Many more signs than those described 
here are used in reading music; but these 
are the ones you will see most often. 


For a whole measure, 
For a half measure, 
For a fourth measure, 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


M@ MANY years ago the Pilgrims came 
across the ocean to America in a boat 
called the “Mayflower.” They landed at 
a place which they named Plymouth. 
Here they began cutting trees to clear the 
land and to obtain lumber. They built 
log houses in which to live and a log 
church in which to worship God. 

The first winter was very hard. There 
was little food and many of the people 
were taken sick and died. When spring 
came, friendly Indians showed the Pil- 
grims how to plant corn and other grain. 


SUME PRIMARY 


All summer the Pilgrims tended their 
crops. When autumn came, they had a 
very good harvest. How happy they 
were! They decided to set aside a special 
day for feasting, and to give thanks to 
God. The Indians who had been so 
kind to the Pilgrims were invited, too. 

The Pilgrims spent many days prepar- 
ing the feast. The women and girls were 
busy baking pies, puddings, and bread; 
roasting turkeys; and cooking other good 
things to eat. The men and boys gathered 
wild grapes, and hunted for wild fowl 
and wild animals. They caught fish in 
the clear streams. The Indians brought 
deer and turkeys. 

This was the first Thanksgiving Day in 
America. Since that time we have always 
had a day of Thanksgiving each year. In 
1864 President Lincoln appointed the last 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiving 
Day, and it has been celebrated at that 
time ever since. 





A Reapinc TEst 


1. Put an X above the name of the 
place where the Pilgrims landed. 

2. Put a dotted line under the words 
which tell why the Pilgrims were happy. 

3. Put a wavy line under the word that 
tells who were invited to the feast. 

4. Draw two straight lines under the 
words that tell when we have Thanksgiv- 
ing each year. 


THE BIG BLACK BEAR 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


Big black Mother Bear walked through 
the woods. 

She was hungry. 

She ate many things. 

She ate and ate, day after day. 

Snow would soon cover the ground. 

So she ate enough to last all winter. 

Then she crawled into an old cave. 

She was very sleepy. 

Father Bear was hungry, too. 

He ate everything he could find. 

Then he crawled into the cave. 

These big black bears stayed in the cave 
all winter. 

When spring came they were still in the 
cave. 

Some other animals were there, too. 

They were very tiny. 

What do you think they were? 

Yes, they were twin baby bears. 

Now Mother and Father Bear were 
hungry. 

They had eaten nothing all winter. 

They crawled out of the cave. 

Then off they went for some food. 
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A THANKSGIVING DINNER 


CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 


M ONCE there was a little squirrel 
named Frisky. He was always full of 
mischief and fun. One day, about a 
week before Thanksgiving Day,” Frisky 
hurt his leg. Such a sad little squirrel as 
Frisky was on Thanksgiving morning! 

Soon Spotty Toac: xme by. “Hello, 
Frisky,” he called ga.y. “Are you ready 
to go to Grandma Chipmunk’s?” 

“No,” answered Frisky Squirrel, with a 
sigh. “I cannot go. My leg is hurt. Oh 
dear! Oh dear!” 

“That is too bad,” said Spotty Toad. 
Then he went on his way. 

Jacky Rabbit came by. Ina little while 
Jenny Field Mouse passed. Each one 
stopped at Frisky’s house to see whether 
he was ready to go to Grandma’s. He told 
them that his leg was hurt and he could 
not go. They said that it was too bad, and 
went on their way. 

No one else passed by Frisky Squirrel’s 
home. He sat by his doorway. Frisky 
felt more lonesome every minute. He 
cried and cried. After a while he fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile all the little woods people 
gathered at Grandma Chipmunk’s for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Now I guess we are all here,” said 
Grandma Chipmunk. She looked around. 
“Why,” she cried, “where is little Frisky 
Squirrel?” 

“He could not come,” Jacky Rabbit 
said, “because his leg is hurt and he can- 
not walk.” 

“Then what will he have for his 
Thanksgiving dinner?” asked Grandma 
Chipmunk. 

No one answered. 

“T’'ll tell you what we'll do,” she cried. 
“Let’s take our Thanksgiving dinner over 
to Frisky Squirrel’s house.” 

“Oh yes, let’s,” cried all Frisky’s lit- 
tle friends, happily. Each carried his own 
basket of Thanksgiving food. They all 
went merrily down the road. 

“Listen!” cried Grandma Chipmunk, 
as they came near the open door of 
Frisky’s home. “I do believe that dear 
little squirrel is crying!” 

“Boohoo-hoo!” came softly from the 
inside of the house. “Oh dear!” 

“Rap, rap, rap!” sounded on his door. 
Frisky wiped the tears from his eyes and 
called, “Come in!” 

“Surprise! Surprise!” shouted his little 
friends in chorus, as they came trooping 
into the squirrel’s house. 

“T thought you were all at the party,” 
exclaimed Frisky Squirrel. 
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“We are!” cried Jacky Rabbit, “the 
party is here!” 

“Oh, thank you, dear friends,” cried 
Frisky Squirrel, “how kind you are!” 

“Now,” said Grandma Chipmunk, “I 
shall put my basket of corn on the table. 
Then each of you may put your baskets 
here too. I will help Frisky Squirrel over 
to the table.” 

“You may get some of the nuts from 
my storeroom,” said Frisky. 

Then such a feast as those little woods 
people had! 

“Oh! Oh!” they cried, “was there ever 
such a beautiful Thanksgiving Day?” 

“There never was,” declared Frisky 
Squirrel gratefully. 


THE MAGIC GIFT 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 


M PATSY was in the living room with 
her little cousin Larry. They were 
almost always arguing about something, 
but it was good-natured argument. 
“Thanksgiving Day is next Thursday 
—and I’m glad,” singsonged Patsy. 
“Yes,” agreed Larry, “soam I. We'll 
have a great time out at Grandma’s house. 
Um-m-m! I can just smell the roast tur- 


key, and mince and pumpkin pies, and 
cranberry sauce. I wish Thanksgiving 
Day came once every month.” 

“Or once every week,” amended Patsy 
quickly. 

“Well, I do declare,” a voice very near 
them remarked merrily, “whoever heard 
of such greedy children as this pair, who 
would like a feast every seven days!” 

Patsy’s blue eyes were almost popping 
right out of her head, and Larry’s brown 
ones were full of astonishment. Never, 
never had either of the two children seen 
anyone like this little lady, who was 
standing in a ray of sunshine right on the 
arm of the wicker settee. 

Larry remembered his manners. ‘Oh, 
good morning,” he said politely to the lit- 
tle stranger. “How do you do? My name 
is Larry, and my cousin’s name is Patsy. 
May I ask what yours is?” 

The visitor smiled. “My name,” she 
said, “is the Princess Thankful. It’s an 
old-fashioned name, but I like it. Some- 
times people call me the Spirit of Thanks- 
giving. I like that too.” 

The speaker was dressed in gauzy white, 
with a little gold crown on her head and 
golden slippers on her tiny feet. 

Princess Thankful said, “I"ve come to 
leave with you my Magic Gift. It is a 
Thankful Heart for every day.” 

Patsy and Larry looked as though they 
did not quite understand. 

“Sometimes,” went on the visitor, “we 
say that we are thankful, but forget to 
show that we mean what we say by the 
things we do. We can be thankful for 
the sunshine, and can help someone else to 
enjoy it. We can be thankful for our 
beautiful church, for its noble teachings, 
and for all those who have carried on its 
work. I know that Grandma will feel 
repaid for working hard to make a fine 
Thanksgiving ‘feast for you if each one 
has a Thankful Heart.” 

Just then Dicky, the canary, began to 
sing gaily. The children looked up, and 
in that instant Princess Thankful van- 
ished from sight, but the children never 
forgot what she had said to them. 
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The Three Bears in Cut Paper 


—H NONURSERY story has a wider ap- 

peal to children than the old favorite, 
“The Three Bears.” After Miss Desjordin, 
teacher of the first grade, Grant School, 
had told the children this story, they were 
anxious to use the characters in making 
some pictures. They had drawn people 
in other illustrative work and had become 
rather skillful in making things with their 
scissors, but cutting the bears was a new 
problem. 

The children first tried to draw the 
bears, and after some attempts they found 
that upright ovals helped in getting the 
right shape. A bear’s legs must not look 
like a rabbit’s, or its ears like a squirrel’s, 
and its nose must be just right or it will 
look like a pig’s. There were many things 
to remember, but finally, after much 
practice, the children were able to draw 
creditable bears. 

The teacher then gave the class uniform 
sheets of paper, and the cutting of the 
father bear began. With this practice, the 


MARION L. KASSING 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


mother bear was done more quickly. 
Some of the class at first made her look a 
little like a short-eared rabbit, but they 
made new cuttings and produced some- 
thing nearer to their idea of how a moth- 
er bear looked. The baby bear was left 
until the last. He was to be small and fat, 
so, in cutting him, the children were very 
careful to make him look as cunning as 
possible. 

Since these figures were to be put in 
several pictures of the same size, to deco- 
rate the room, the proportions were first 
planned by the teacher, and papers for the 
final work were cut to the required sizes. 
It was explained to the children that the 
proportions must be adhered to in order 
to make all of the pictures look well to- 
gether. 

The children were encouraged to make 
their cuttings just as large as they could 
on the papers given them. If this is not 
done, the sizes will vary greatly and will 
not be usable in a group of pictures. 


The Three Bears Coming Home from a Walk in the Woods before Breakfast 


The Three Bears Found That the Little Bear's Chair Had Been Broken | 
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Little children have no idea of proportion 
or of relating the sizes of objects to one 
another. 

When the cuttings for one section were 
completed, they were laid on the chosen 
background and moved around until they 
“made a nice picture.” Some of the chil- 
dren made very good arrangements, and 
others did very careful pasting. 

The bears may be dressed or not, as the 
teacher chooses. Children usually enjoy 
making them look a little like people if 
they are given the time to do so. They 
should be allowed freedom in coloring, 
and will choose bright colors, of course. 

The background for the pictures may 
be a very light gray, and the bears may be 
brown or black or a dark gray. Tree 
trunks may be of the same color as the 
bears, or lighter, as in the first picture 
below. Some of each color should appear 
in each picture, if possible. Even little 
children can see that this makes the pic- 
tures belong together. 


The Three Bears Watch Goldilocks Running Home through the Woods 
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How to Introduce Reading 


W. B. TOWNSEND 
Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


HB IN THE October 1935 issue of THE 

INSTRUCTOR we tried to answer the 
question, “When shall reading activities 
be introduced?” A discussion of reading 
readiness was presented, and it was sug- 
gested that at least the first two months 
of school should be given over to non- 
reading activities. During this time the 
teacher should check each child for readi- 
ness and then divide the class on the basis 
of her findings. For those who have not 
reached a satisfactory stage of maturity, 
non-reading activities should be con- 
tinued. 

The function of the school is to help 
the child solve the problems of his own 
environment. As he is working on these 
problems he will need to acquire certain 
skills (learn to read, etc.). Perhaps the 
most important contribution of progres- 
sive education is this principle that skills 
should be developed when needed in con- 
nection with some content experience. 

In the primary grades community-life 
units are used to integrate the child’s ex- 
periences in the fields of social studies, 
health, and science. Im connection with 
the activities of these units, reading can 
be made functional for the child. 

The writer has found that children will 
learn to read if the teacher will use the 
following procedure: (1) present the 
new words in interesting content; (2) 
furnish sufficient supplementary activities 
so that these words become aypart of the 
child’s sight vocabulary; (3) help the 
child develop the ability to find the mean- 
ing of strange words and add them to his 
sight vocabulary by guessing from con- 
tent, by visual analysis, and by phonetic 
analysis. 


H THE problem of this article is to help 


the teacher plan appropriate activi- 
ties so that she may present new words in 
interesting content. “The Purpose of 
Seatwork,” in the September issue, dis- 
cussed the second phase, and the third 
phase will be taken up in “The Place of 
Phonics,” which is to appear later. 

In order that the child may get mean- 
ing from the printed page it is necessary 
for him to recognize a word and connect 
its visual form with the appropriate 
sound and meaning. en a set of 
readers is used, all three tasks must be 
faced at the same time. _If the experience 
approach is used, the child already has de- 
veloped the meaning and sound of the 
words as he has carried on the unit activi- 
ties.. -He then has only..to learn to, receg- 


nize the words, and form the-connection - 
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with his past experience. Another reason 
for using the experience approach is that 
children are more interested in reading 
about their own experiences than about 
those of others. 


MH VERY few, if any, of the specialists 

in primary education now advocate 
introducing reading by means of a regu- 
lar text. The following quotations show 
the consensus of opinion. 

“Reading material for beginners is con- 
stantly shifting to the more concrete. 
The demand of vital experiences as a basis 
for a first vocabulary is unmistakable. 
There needs to be a situation calling for 
certain responses: or rather, meeting cer- 
tain needs. The act of reading itself has 
come to be less important than the motive 
set up in the child’s mind, making reading 
from its very beginning purposeful, and 
hence meaningful. 

“If an ideal situation can be provided, 
then of course all reading would grow out 


of the conversation. It would bea record . 


of the oral aspect of experience. These 
records would be made or initiated by the 
children themselves concerning _ their 
needs, discoveries, and enterprises; mean- 
ingful to them and to their group.”* 
“The problem of teaching reading to 
beginners is that of connecting sound, 
meaning, and printed symbol. It is tied 
up with experiences, and connecting the 
printed symbol with meaningful sound 
and experiences.’ The first step in the 
child’s reading is an experience. Reading 
is first done from charts. It is a great 
mistake .to rush. children into books. 
They will read more easily and. success- 
fully from books if some months are 


~ 4given, te. building up experience charts. 


The important thing to remember is to 
see to it that the children have an experi- 
ence that is of interest to them, and then 
‘that they themselves shall give the teacher 
the sentences about that experience, which 
will be used for reading material. Given 
the experience, which is of great interest, 
and the verbal expressions of that experi- 
ence, the next thing is the chart.” ” 


M@ AFTER the* children have spent 
about two months studying home life 
(urban or rural) and have developed an 
adequate oral vocabulary, the teacher 
may start reading activities. : 
In one first grade, teading was intro- 
duced in the following manner, as re- 


ma = Madilene bey = ctor, Elementary Cur- 
ulum,.Los Angeles .City ERS x-— --+ i 

‘2 Aétivity’ Program for Primary Grades, Territory 
of Hawaiiy.:.. - -. 


ported by LuVerne Schatz, Demonstra- 
tion Teacher, Adams State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alamosa, Colorado. The children 
had been developing the home unit and 
were discussing what they would do to 
present the information they had gath- 
ered about the home. One boy, whose 
sister was in the second grade, said, “I 
wish we would write stories and read them 
as they do in Alice’s room.” The teacher 
had been waiting for some evidence of 
interest and so she said, “All right, let’s 
make a story.” As the children dictated, 
she copied the following on the black- 
board. 

“We like to hammer. 

We like to saw. 

We like to paint. 

We will make a playhouse.” 

After the story was finished several of 
the children wanted to repeat the story 
and they were thus engaged when the bell 
rang for dismissal. 

That evening the teacher- wrote the 
story on a chart made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, and also on a piece of lightweight 
tagboard. The teacher found that it was 
much faster to use a number three or four 
lettering pen, or a crayon, than a rubber 
printing outfit. 

The next morning those who were 
ready for reading placed their chairs in a 
half circle in the front of the room and 
the non-reading group went out to play 
in the sandbox. ~The teacher had the 
chart pinned on a portable easel where all 
the group could see it. She said, “I wrote 
your story on this paper so that we could 
save it. Let’s see who can read.” 

Most of the children were able to say 
the story from memory, and to them that 
meant reading. ‘The teacher placed her 
marker under the appropriate line as the 
children read, in order to help them 
realize that each line told one thing. As 
soon as the rest of the group were able to 
say the story she held up the sheet of tag- 
board. “See, this story is just the same 
as the other. I am going to cut it up and 
then we will play a game putting it to- 
gether again.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Primary Seatwork 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary Teacher, Whiteside School, Whiteside, Missouri 


November Reading Lessons 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


Formerly, Instructor, University Elementary School, 
University of Missouri 





If the sentence is true, write 'T after it; if it is not 
true, write F. 


. The Pilgrims had homes like ours. 

. Thanksgiving is in December. 

. Indians shared the first Thanksgiving. 
. The Pilgrims lived in America. 

. Pilgrim boys and girls did not work. 


+ 








Underline the word that completes the sentence 
correctly. 


1. Thanksgiving is a time to be 
sad. thankful. 
. Thanksgiving is always on 
Sunday. Thursday. Saturday. 
. The Pilgrims invited Indians to their 
fast. first. 
. On Thanksgiving Day we go to 
churche Sunday school. 


funny. 


feast. 


school. 


Underline the correct answer. 


1. In what month is Thanksgiving? 
December October November 
. From where did the Pilgrims come? 
England Spain France 
. On what ship did the Pilgrims sail? 
Plymouth Mayflower England 
. What ocean did they cross? 
Pacific Indian Atlantic 
. Where did the Pilgrims land? 
Virginia Massachusetts 
. When did the Pilgrims land? 
April December August 
. When did they hold a Thanksgiving feast? 
in the fall 


in the summer 


New York 


in the spring 


———~ 4 








Draw a line from a word in the first column to 
its matching word in the next column. 


month 
fruit 
holiday 


fowl 


people 


Pilgrims 
Thanksgiving 
turkey 

grapes 
November 











Put the correct number in each blank. 


1. Betty made three pumpkin pies. She cut 
each pie into four pieces. Then she had —__.. 
pieces of pie. 

5 times 4 is... 4 times 3 is _......... 

2. John caught four fish. Fred caught nine 
fish. John caught _... fewer fish than Fred. 


9 minus 4 is __ 





Draw a line through the words that make you 
think of Indians. 


church 
totem 
canoe 
arrow 
wigwam 
shoe 


friend 


pottery 
chief 


tepee 
tribes 


candy 


bitter 
dance 
few 
blanket 
scalp 
book 


pueblo 
spoke 
adobe 
usual 
since 


brick 


e ceeaeeeaaeaae call ada oceneineeesadeemetemmemes 





Answer these riddles. 


1. I like to live in the forest. 
I travel in canoes. 
I like to wear paint and feathers. 
I hunt animals for food. 
What am I? 
2. My birthday is November 13. 
I wrote poems and stories for children. 
I wrote A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
I wrote Treasure Island. 
Do you know my name? 
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A Mother Goose Farm 


MURIEL A. DAVIS 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Monte Vista, Colorado 


“There was an old woman who lived 

in a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t 

know what to do.” 

The primary teacher quoted the Moth- 
er Goose rhyme to herself, and sighed. 
“That sums up my situation to a T, if you 
omit the shoe part of it. How I am to 
develop a farm project in a new and in- 
teresting manner is a puzzle.” 

“Tf I were that old woman Id buy a 
farm and put those children to work,” 
whispered the mystic muse. 

“That’s the answer—a Mother Goose 
Farm!” laughed the teacher. “I shall de- 
velop comprehension by the use of short 
stories on the blackboard, with questions 
and tests. 

“Number problems can be based on the 
blackboard story. 

“For seatwork, we can draw pictures 
to use in a picture show. 

“In our conversation period, the chil- 
dren can dictate to me stories to go with 
the pictures. 

“If there is action enough, dramatiza- 
tion may come in. 

“Ethics, health, and social conduct will 
all enter into the stories. 

“Then, of course, we shall want to 
make a farm. Willow sticks will make a 
good log house. Martin can be chairman 
of the house-building committee. He 
was telling me yesterday about the new 
log house they were building at home. 

“Corrugated pasteboard cartons, cut 
1% inches from the base, will make the 
fields and yards. Sucker sticks are fine 
for fence posts, and the corrugated paper 
will hold them in place.” 

With these ideas in mind the teacher 
went to work. The stories were put on 
the blackboard for the reading period. 
The farm grew in the activity period, the 
children adding details and working out 
ideas of their own. 

A small wheel aided in making a wheel- 
barrow. Adhesive-tape spools made an 
excellent disk harrow. 

A haystack was made of grass and 
clover. Grain and corn shocks, cut from 
yellow and brown paper, made realistic- 
looking fall fields. Orange paper pump- 
kins were added to the cornfield. 

Small cloth sacks filled with pebbles 
were stored in the shoe-box cellar. (The 
children lived in a potato-raising country 
where the potato cellars are built above 
ground, of adobe bricks.) 

After the farm was finished, the pic- 
ture show was developed. When it was 
completed, with a short story for each 
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picture, the teacher printed the stories 
and pasted the pictures on a reel of wrap- 
ping paper made to fit an apple-box 
theater. 

Fun went hand in hand with instruc- 
tion throughout the study. The teacher 
hopes that this plan may help some other 
busy teacher in her search for something 
“new under the sun.” 

Some of the blackboard stories, with 
the work based on them, are given below. 


THE MorTrHer GoosE FARM 


There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t 

know what to do. 

So she bought a fine farm with fields 

so wide, 

Where they could grow healthy and 

happy beside. 

“This is fine,” said Mother Goose. “It 
is so much better than the spankings the 
children used to get. 

“Now that fall is here, there is work 
for us putting away the food for winter. 

“There goes Jack-Be-Nimble now. He 
will be a good one to ask the Gooseland 
people to come and help. He can run so 
fast it will take him only a few minutes.” 
True-false test— 

1. Mother Goose was happy to have 
such a fine farm. 


2. The fields were wide. 

3. Jack-Be-Nimble was very slow. 

4. There was nothing for the children 
to do on the farm. 

§. It was spring and the fields must be 
planted. 

Story problems— 

1. Five of the children rode to the 
farm in a truck. Six went in a car with 
Mother Goose. How many children went 
to the farm? 

2. It took Jack-Be-Nimble ten minutes 
to tell all the people, and five minutes to 
come back. How long was he gone? 

3. Mother Goose found eight apples on 
a tree. She gave Jack-Be-Nimble three 
of them. How many were left? 

4. In the farmhouse there were seven 
rooms downstairs and six upstairs. How 
many were there altogether? 


MoTHER Goose’s HELPERS 


“Jack-Be-Nimbie, run tell the Goose- 
land people we want them to help us put 
away the food from our fine farm for 
winter,” laughed Mother Goose as Jack- 
Be-Nimble stopped in front of her door. 

Jack was off with a hop, skip, and 
jump. He liked to help Mother Goose 
because she was always kind to the Goose- 
land people. 

By and by Mother Goose saw someone 
coming slowly down the road. She car- 
ried a big basket on her arm. It was very 
heavy. 

“T’ve come to fill up the cupboard,” 
said Old Mother Hubbard, “with toma- 
toes, peas, beans, and corn I’ve canned. 
Your shelves will not be as bare as mine 
were long ago.” 

(Continued on page 71) 





A Mother Goose Illustration of “Mary Had 


a Little Lamb,” Made by First-Grade 


Children 
in North Tarrytown, New York; Mrs. Sarah W. Brome, Teacher; Miss Rose E. Hofstetter, Director of Art 
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Step Drawings of Fruits and: Vegetables 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


H IT SEEMS to be simple for a child 

to draw two lines of about the same 
size and direction. Show him that two 
lines bound the pumpkin, giving it shape. 
It is easy for the child to finish the draw- 
ing as shown in the steps. 

The principle involved in the squash 
drawing is different. A significant curved 
line is chosen. The direction and curve 
of this line determine the shape of the 
object. The lines which follow are not 
nearly so important as the first line. 

When drawing an apple, one detail is 
important and difficult for the little child. 





( )OC 











By beginning with the difficult detail, the 
hardest part’ is done when the child’s at- 
tention is at its best. 

If the teacher were to draw the second 
step of the pear, omitting the first, the 
drawing would be too difficult: for most 
children of ages six and seven. The teach- 
er should present the steps in such a way 
that every child can follow her. She 
should go very slowly. The principle in- 
volved here is different from the one in 
the pumpkin. Whereas the child could 
draw two lines alike when the lines were 
separated by a space as in the pumpkin 








* 


' drawing, ‘he has more difficulty drawing’ 


the two lines when they are joined as*in 


the case of the pear. 


The;principle involved in drawing the 
bunch of grapes is almost like that of the 
pumpkin. The space is bounded from 
left to right by the two grapes. Then its 
height is determined and also its triangu- 
lar shape by adding the third grape. If 
two bunches are to be put in a basket, the 
child will draw six grapes, three to bound 
each bunch. Some adults may say, “No 
bunch of grapes is as even a triangle as 
this.” ‘The answer is, “No, but children 
six years old cannot draw subtle differ- 
ences. They can draw a bunch of grapes 
like a design or symbol.” 

Children will like to draw baskets of 
different shapes and colors, and make var- 
ious arrangements of fruit. The compo- 
sition would be suitable for an invitation 
to a Thanksgiving program. 
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ENTERTAINMENT oECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES — 











WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN 


land, Where 


This 


at - ing. 


PP 


a book! 











Come Along to Storyland 


MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


a - long to Sto-ry-land, The mag-ic land of Sto - ry - 


friends go  troop-in in a band, Much’ hap-pi-ness__— cre - 


land you'll __find, if you will look Be-tween the  cov-ers 


the book A land is 


wait - ing. 


mag - ic 


Be - tween -ers of a 


rT; 
o 
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Recitations and a Song for November 





A WINTER SURPRISE 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Last night while I was sleeping, 
The snow came softly down 
And slipped on all the shrubbery 
A shining snowflake gown. 


I guess that every little bush 
Felt startled with surprise 

To find itself a cotton plant 
On opening its eyes. 


MAPS 


EDITH AMELIA SKILES 


I like to study foreign maps; 
Some time I'll take a trip, perhaps. 


I'd like to hop upon a plane, 
And fly to distant, sunny Spain. 


I'd like to see the River Nile, 
And linger there a little while. 


I'd like to see the London Tower 
This very month, and day, and hour. 


But if I cannot go today, 
ll play that I am going away. 


I like to study foreign maps; 
Some time I'll go away, perhaps. 


A THANKSGIVING LESSON 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


To be recited by a little girl sitting 
in a chair, holding her doll. 


My Dolly, now sit here and tell me 
Just why you are thankful this year, 
And why you are glad ’tis Thanksgiving 
With all of its frolic and cheer. 


You’re old enough now, dearest Dolly, 
To walk and to talk very well, 


So Mother thinks you should be ready 
A few of your blessings to tell. 


My mother asked me that last evening 
And helped me to think of a few; 

I said, “Most of all I am thankful 
For Daddy and Dolly and you!” 


Why, dear me, you’re sound asleep, Dolly, 
But you're very tired, I see; 

And I s’pose you are really quite thankful 
For a kind loving mother like me! 
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MY STORYBOOK 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


While Puss curls at my feet to dream 
Of fat, fat mice and bowls of cream, 
I like to sit for hours and look 
Through my favorite storybook. 


I read about the strangest things: 
Wild animals that talk, and kings, 
Lost princesses, and hidden gold, 

And birds, and elves, and pirates bold. 


There’s nothing I like more to do; 
And though ’tis sad, yet it is true, 
It seems to me I’ve never read 
Enough when I must go to bed! 


POLITENESS 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


When my grandma gives me cookies 
I say to her, “Thank you.” 

And when I give my dog a bone 
He always thanks me, too. 


He wags his little stumpy tail 
And tries so hard to talk. 
The very best that he can do 

Is give a little bark. 


Although he cannot speak a word 
I know he wants to say, 

“T thank you very much indeed,” 
In his politest way. 


MY BOOKS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I like my nice new music book 

(A little girl holds four books) 
With all its funny notes 

That have such lovely melodies 
A-hiding in their throats, 


My reader is a worth-while friend, 
New words it teaches me. 

Each day it tells me something new 
Of things to do and see. 


For my big green arithmetic 
I certainly am glad; 

It makes the numbers int’resting 
And tells me how to add. 


My storybook’s the best of all— 
It has ’most everything 


That any girl or boy could want; 
What joy a book can bring! 


A MODERN CHILD'S VIEWPOINT 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


How could she sit so very still, 
That little Puritan girl of old? 
How could she be so very good, 
And always do as she was told? 
How could she sit and stitch and stitch 
And keep her sampler neat and clean, 
Or work embroidery true and fine, 
Or knit, or sew seam after seam? 


I try so very hard to sew— 

My thread gets in a tangled knot; 
I cannot thread my needle, and 

My work has many a dirty spot. 
I’m glad I do not have to sit 

And sew and get my sampler done; 
I’m thankful that I live today 


And not back then—it’s lots more fun. 


PUZZLED 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER 


Oh, Jack Frost called on me last night 
And left an icy note 
Upon my bedroom window, but 
I can’t read what he wrote. 
I hope he will come back again 
To call on me today 
So I can ask him what he said 
Before it melts away. 


THE PINE-CONE TURKEY 


MABEL MAURINE HENDERSON 


Once a little pine-cone turkey, 
With feathers stiff and hard, 

Wished that he could gobble loudly 
Like turkeys in the yard. 

They gobbled high, they gobbled low, 
They gobbled with a trill; 

And the little pine-cone turkey 
Could only keep quite still. 


But when he stood on the table 
On last Thanksgiving Day, 

And saw a big brown turkey there 
His heart was light and gay. 

His heart sang high, his heart sang low, 
His heart sang with a trill; 


And the little pine-cone turkey 
Was glad he’d kept quite still! 


WE ARE THANKFUL 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


For all good things to do 

And see upon the earth, 

For all things old and new 

That fill the days with worth, 
For all the joys that leaven 

The busy lives we live, 

For friends and home and heaven, 


Our thanks to God we give. 
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CRUMBS ON THE SNOW 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


When it’s winter and the snow 
Like a tablecloth is spread, 

I remember hungry birds 

And see that they are fed. 

On their snowy tablecloth 
They find my gift of bread. 


THANKSGIVING 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


For home and friends and parents true, 
For brothers, sisters, friends like you, 
Thanksgiving. 


For health and strength to work and play, 
For tasks and pleasures every day, 
Thanksgiving. 


For school and teachers, lessons learned, 
For duties done and victories earned, 
Thanksgiving. 


For joy and beauty everywhere, 
For our dear country bright and fair, 
Thanksgiving. 


For hope and faith and love and cheer, 
For blessings ours throughout the year, 
Thanksgiving. 


BOOKS 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Books are friends who take you far 
Wherever you would go, 

From torrid lands and jungle ways 
To northern fields of snow. 


Books bring us gifts from long ago 
And hints of future days, 

And lead the mind refreshingly 
On unfamiliar ways. 


Books are the chests of pirate gold 
Where wealth in stories lies 

As varied as the clouds that blow 
Across November skies, 


FLAG SONG 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


When you see it proudly streaming, 
When you see it brightly gleaming, 


Do you know its thrilling story? 
Do you know its truest glory? 


Will you be a man for it, 
Doing all you can for it? 


Will you help to keep it bright— 
A flag of peace, for peace is right? 








A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 





For food and 





free-dom and the flag 





bloom and 





‘hearts that glow, We 





hap - py 


giv - ing, A 
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homes 


vin-ter’s snow, For 


and par-ents dear, For 


we cheer, For 


jol - ly 


sing a song. of 


song of 


sum - mer’s 


friends and 


Thanks - giv - ing. 


A POEM FOR THANKSGIVING 


MARGARET A. HODGSON 


Thank Thee, Lord, for harvests good, 
Thank Thee for the golden grain, 
For our shelter and our food, 

For the sunshine and the rain. 


Thanks for homes and parents dear, 
For a country that is free; 

Help me ever, Lord, to be 
Thankful for thy gifts to me. 


MAGIC KEYS 


CLARA RADER 


Oh, I am off to Storyland, 
Where all the fairies dwell, 

To watch them dance by moonlight 
Down in a greenwood dell. 


I'll next dine with a Highland chief, 
In his great castle hall, 

Or go with Cinderella 
To the Fairy Prince’s ball. 


I'll follow wee quaint Alice 
Down into Wonderland, 

Then away to Sherwood Forest 
With Robin’s merry band. 


T’ll stroll with Robinson Crusoe, 
Around his lonely isle, 

Then fly to good King Arthur’s court 
And be a knight awhile. 


Oh, I can sail the seven seas, 
And fly o’er desert sand, 

When I unlock with magic keys 
The gates to Storyland. 


THANKSGIVING SONG 


BLANCHE A. STEINHOVER 
Tune: “My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean” 


We thank Thee for gay days of autumn 
With flowers and fruits that are fair, 
For riches of forest; we love all 
Their slumbering treasures so rare. 


Chorus— 
Beauty, gladness, 

Fruits of the harvests so bright and fair, 
Wondrous treasures, 

We’re thankful for bounties so rare. 


The bright painted leaves, red and golden, 
And green lightly dotted with brown, 

With beautiful sights our eyes gladden; 
Gay autumn the good year does crown. 


We'll pluck purple grapes from the vine- 
yard, 
And gather the nuts, now so brown, 
Gold pumpkins and rosy-red apples— 
Oh, vast are the stores that abound. 


Jl 








A Program for Armistice Day 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO PEACE 


FANORA VOIGHT 


M AN ARMISTICE DAY assembly 

period may open with the student 
body marching into the auditorium or 
assembly hall to the music of a military 
march. After everyone is seated a stand- 
ard bearer marches in while the music is 
still being played, and, as the students rise 
and remain standing at attention, he 
places the flag in position at the right side 
of the stage, and leads the group in re- 
peating the flag salute. 

After the singing of “America the 
Beautiful” by the student body, the fol- 
lowing dramatization may be given in 
costume. It consists of a series of tableaux 
which are introduced by a speaker, and 
accompanied by music symbolic of the 
theme they portray. 


CHARACTERS 


SPEAKER 
STARGAZER 
ALPHABET WRITER 
ARABIC NUMERALS 
THREE JAPANESE 
GIRLS 
CHINESE SILK 
MERCHANT 
INDIAN FISHERBOY 
ELISE 


DOCTOR 

CHEMIST 
ASTRONOMER 
STUDENT 
GRECIAN DANCER 
ARTIST 

MUSICIAN 

DISCUS THROWER 
LAWGIVER 
LIBERTY 


THE TABLEAUX 


SPEAKER (stands in front of curtain 
while speaking; retires before tableau is 
shown)—Seventeen years have passed 
since the signing of the armistice which 
brought the long World War to a close. 
Since the observance of the first Armi- 
stice Day, mankind has looked forward to 
a time when war and strife would be no 
more, when peace would reign supreme. 
It is fitting that we celebrate today with 
this idea uppermost in our minds. Armi- 
stice means a cessation of war for a given 
period of time. Let us strive to make it a 
cessation of war for all time. 

Civilization is an intermingling of con- 
tributions from all regions and from all 
times. Peace tends toward the enlarge- 
ment and refinement of these contribu- 
tions. If we would protect and advance 
this civilization, we must strive for world 
peace, doing all in our power to secure it. 
In our effort to do this, let us create ideals 
of peace, stressing the heroism, romance, 
and service of peace, rather than the ac- 
complishments of war. In order to do 
this, we must cultivate respect for the 
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property and opinion of others; we must 
recognize the dependence of ourselves 
upon one another. Let us stimulate a 
friendly interest in others, and an appre- 
ciation of their abilities and of their con- 
tributions. Then let us strive to see that 
the contributions we offer are enriching 
ones, worthy of being placed by the side 
of those which have helped to establish 
peace for us. 

For a few minutes let us look into the 
ages of the past and find what the various 
peoples of the world have given in order 
that we might enjoy this great blessing 
of peace. 

From Egypt and the nations of the 
Near East—Persia, Assyria, Arabia, and 
Phoenicia—have come contributions of 
priceless value which have meant much 
toward the development of civilization. 
The foundation of the three great re- 
ligions of the world, the science of astron- 
omy, the art of writing, the calendar, 
navigation, architecture, and our system 
of numbers are among them. 

TABLEAU I—(Stargazer seated on one 
side of stage, looking through astrolabe; 
child seated on floor, holding a large card- 
board on which she is writing the alpha- 
bet; another child seated on other side of 
stage studying a chart with Arabic nu- 
merals; pyramid made of cardboard off to 
one side in back; Phoenician boat of card- 
board in background on other side.) 

SPEAKER— The oriental countries of Ja- 
pan, China, and India have done much to 
help the development of our civilization. 
Spices, silks, teas, the art of making pot- 
tery, the enrichment of art and industry, 
all have figured in their gifts to mankind. 


TABLEAU II—(Two small girls in Jap- 
anese costumes seated on floor by large 
tea chest drinking tea; one girl standing 
by side of pedestal on which is large Jap- 
anese vase which she fingers; boy in Chi- 
nese costume holding bolt of silk; boy in 
garb of India with fisherman’s large net.) 

SPEAKER—From Scandinavia has come 
much of the legendary and mythical 
background of a great deal of our classi- 
cal reading. Russia has enhanced these 
and has given us literature of priceless 
worth. 

TABLEAU III—(Girl seated on floor, in 
garb of the fairy-tale character Elise, 
holds in her arm a huge white swan, rep- 
resenting the fairy story, “The Wild 
Swans.”’) 

‘$SPEAKER—Central Europe—Belgium, 
Germany, Poland, Austria, and England 
—have given science, philosophy, com- 
merce, and learning. 

TABLEAU IV—(Doctor with scales; 
chemist with tubes and vials on table; 
astronomer seated at table with telescope, 
charts, globes, and books; student in cap 
and gown.) 

SPEAKER—Italy, Spain, France, and 
Greece have been lavish in their gifts. 
Beautiful works of sculpture, art, music, 
dance, song, architecture, and law have 
been given by them. 

TABLEAU V—(Girl in Grecian robe in 
dance posture at left side; painter seated 
at easel, left center; girl with harp, cen- 
ter; athlete with discus in upraised hand, 
right center; Roman lawgiver at left 
side.) 

SPEAKER—Let us measure these gifts in 
no light fashion, and when we have done 
this, let us look forward into the future 
with steadfast aim, and with determina- 
tion to promote the cause of good will 
among nations. Let us banish all hatred 
and strife, and instead, build up courage 
and hope, keeping beauty of ideal and 

(Continued om page 72) 
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Contributions of the Orient—Tableau IT 
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Thanksgiving 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





cg " 


What day is meant for sing - ing praise? Thanks - giv-ing, Thanks-giv-ing; The 
best of short No-vem- ber days, Thanks-giv-ing, Thanks - giv-ing. Then sing of spring - time 


sow - ing, The help - ful sun and gen - tle rain, Of days of sum - mer grow - ing, That brought i For bright 


au-tumn weath-er Give thanks, all to- geth-er. We're glad to play For wecan say “Thanks-giv-ing is here!” 





T. B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R. S., rhythm sticks; W. B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals, 
R indicates rap of tambourine, S$ indicates shake. 
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Four November Plays and Exercises 





THE PILGRIMS’ PARADE 


FLORENCE SANBORN 


(The children wear capes of black 
crépe paper with white paper collars; 
and hats of black cardboard with gold- 
colored cardboard buckles. Captain Miles 
Standish stands in center of room; others 
parade around room. As each passes the 
Captain, he halts, recites, and goes on.) 


FIRST PILGRIM— 

The sea was cold and dark and rough, 
The air was filled with snow, 

When Pilgrims on the “Mayflower” came, 
Three hundred years ago. 

A hard and bitter time they had, 
But they were brave, and so 

Stayed on and made this land their home, 
Three hundred years ago. 
SECOND PILGRIM— 

We came across the raging sea, 

To find at last true liberty. 
THIRD PILGRIM— 

From England dear we sailed away, 

To find a land where we could pray. 
FOURTH PILGRIM— 

The ship sailed on tho’ skies were gray, 

And landed here in Plymouth’s bay. 
FIFTH PILGRIM— 

We found a land from tyrants free, 

And built our homes quite near the sea. 
SIXTH PILGRIM— 

A day each year we set apart 

To praise the Lord with thankful heart. 
SEVENTH PILGRIM— 

Our country’s great foundation wall 


We laid, with freedom here for all. 
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Children Costumed for “The Pilgrims’ Parade” 
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BOOKS ON A STRIKE 


PEARL L. HOVE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ROBERT READER 
GEORGE GEOGRAPHY 
BABY PRIMER 
HORACE HISTORY 
LIBRARY STORYBOOK 


ALICE ARITHMETIC 
SALLY SPELLER 
PRESIDENT 

‘OF BOOKVILLE 


No costuming is necessary. Banners 
with names of characters suspended from 
rulers are carried by each schoolroom 
character. Headbands with names of 
characters may be used instead of banners. 
The banners are made from construction 
paper or brown wrapping paper with 
letters cut from bright, contrasting 
colors. Crépe fringe at the bottom of 
the banners makes them very effective. 


STAGE SETTING 


Room 3, Centerville School. The time 
is Saturday morning. The schoolroom, 
usually very quiet on Saturday mornings, 
is in a dreadful uproar. There is a teach- 
er’s desk, with books and other articles; 
a trumpet; and any other properties need- 
ed to make the strike more effective. 


THE PLay 


(The schoolroom characters are seated 
in rows on floor, facing the teacher’s desk. 
They remain seated until they express 
their complaints, and thereafter remain 
standing. The characters enter and exit 


from the left.) 


Act I 


ROBERT READER—I’m going on a strike. 
I have endured cruel treatment long 
enough. I feel that it is time for some- 
thing to be done about it. Is there anyone 
who cares to join me? 

CHORUS OF voicEs—I do. I do. 

ROBERT READER (faking charge of the 
meeting)—I think we should state our 
grievances one at a time. 

(The books arise, one at a time, as they 
give their grievances.) 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY—My owner car- 
ries me on his head and sometimes drops 
me all the way to the floor. 

BABY PRIMER—My master throws me 
in the air and sometimes fails to catch me. 

HORACE HISTORY—My owner always 
turns down the corners of my leaves in- 
stead of using a bookmark. He has done 
it so much that I look old already, al- 
though I have been here scarcely a year. 

LIBRARY STORYBOOK—My chief trou- 
ble is that I am often handled with dirty 





Opening Scene of Act III, “Books on a Strike” 


hands. My readers seem to think that I 
have no pride at all, and they get my 
leaves so soiled that I am ashamed to be 
seen. 

ROBERT READER—Are there any who 
have no complaint? 

SEVERAL voices (timidly)—I. I. 

ROBERT READER—Let’s take a vote, and 
the majority shall decide whether we will 
go on a strike. All those in favor of 
striking for better treatment say “aye.” 

CHORUS OF volicEs—Aye. Aye. 

ROBERT READER—AIl those opposed 
say “‘no.” 

SEVERAL voices (timidly)—No. No. 

ROBERT READER—The ayes have it. 
When our owners return to school on 
Monday morning they will find that their 
books have walked out and will not re- 
turn until they have been promised better 
treatment. 

ALICE ARITHMETIC—What will the 
children do when they come to school on 
Monday morning and find all their books 
gone? 

SALLY SPELLER—I am sure I don’t 
know. I really do not feel very happy 
about it. I wish we could do something 
to prevent the strike. 

ALICE ARITHMETIC (thoughtfully)—I 
know what I am going to do. I am going 
to the President of Bookville and tell him 
all about the strike. Perhaps he may be 
able to do something. 

SALLY SPELLER—I am going with you. 

(The two books slip quietly away from 
their excited comrades.) 


Act II 


(The same setting as that for the first 
act may be used. The President of Book- 
ville is seated at the desk, busy with some 
papers. Enter Sally Speller and Alice 
Arithmetic. 

ALICE ARITHMETIC—Mr. President, we 
have come to seek your advice concerning 
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the trouble that is brewing in Room 3, 
Centerville School. All the books are 
going on a strike until they are promised 
better treatment. When the children 
come to school on Monday morning, they 
will find no books. We hope that you can 
do something to prevent the strike. 

PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE—It is the 
first time in all my administration that I 
have had such a problem to meet, and I 
am very glad that you two loyal young 
ladies have come to tell me about it. I 
will see what can be done. 


Act III 


(When Alice Arithmetic and Sally 
Speller again reach the schoolroom, they 
find all the books parading wildly about 
the room, beating drums, singing, and 
shouting: “We want justice. We want 
justice.” Robert Reader is at the head. 
The two little girls slip in quietly and wait 
for the president to come. Just as the 
parade is ready to march out of the 
schoolroom (left exit), the sound of a 
trumpet is heard, and the marchers stand 
still. In comes the President of Bookville 
with attendants.) 

PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE—My friends. 
(Everyone becomes quiet at once, for the 
books feel that a visit from their president 
is a great honor.) I hear that you feel 
you have been cruelly treated, and are 
ready to leave your post of duty until you 
are promised fair treatment. 

ROBERT READER AND OTHERS—Yes. 
Yes. Astrike! A strike! 

PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE—My friends, 
it is never well to do anything in haste. 
I am very sure that in many cases you 
have been unfairly treated, but I think 
that you should give your owners a chance 
to change their ways. I have here a list 
of rules which states the rights of books 


very clearly. If we can get your owners 
(Continued on page 76) 
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THE DINNER THAT RAN AWAY 


MABEL S. HARMER 


CHARACTERS 
TURKEY POTATOES 
CRANBERRIES BREAD 
PEAS BUTTER 
CHOCOLATE CAKE CELERY 
PLUM PUDDING OWL 
CosTUMES 


The characters may wear headdresses 
or have colored pictures hung around 
their necks, to identify them. 


ScENE I. THe Jones KircHEN 


All of the characters, with the excep- 
tion of Owl, sit around in a group and re- 
cite the following verse as the curtain 
opens. ' 

Turkey, cranberries red, and peas 
Make a splendid dinner; 

Add potatoes if you please, 

And you will have a winner. 
Finish off with chocolate cake 

Or a choice plum pudding— 
Such a meal is sure to make 
Cheer for your Thanksgiving. 

TURKEY (strutting back and forth) — 
It is quite true that all of you help to make 
a good dinner, but everything else cen- 
ters around the turkey. 

CRANBERRIES—Oh, I’m not so sure 
about that. One often hears of a Thanks- 
giving dinner with chicken or roast goose, 
but never without delicious cranberries. 

pEas—I can’t say that peas are always 
served, but I do know that the dinner is 
much better when they are. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE—It’s the same with 
me. There are a few foolish people who 
prefer pumpkin pie or even some other 
kind of cake, but I’ve noticed that those 
who have really good taste are sure to 
serve chocolate cake. 

PLUM PUDDING—Perhaps you are right, 
but everyone knows that the really cor- 
rect way to finish a Thanksgiving dinner 
is with a rich, juicy plum pudding, made 
with plenty of fruit and served with a 
delicious sauce. 

POTATOES—Well, personally, I am glad 
to say that potatoes are the main dish of 
not only the Thanksgiving dinner but 
practically every dinner throughout the 
year. 

BREAD AND BUTTER (fogether)—Just 
like bread and butter—only we can go a 
step further and claim attention, not only 
at dinner, but at almost every meal. 

PEAS—W hat have you to say for your- 
self, Celery? Areri’t you proud to be one 
of those who help to make up a fine 
Thanksgiving dinner? 

CELERY—No. 

TURKEY—Please explain yourself. 

CELERY—With pleasure. I think that 


you are all very foolish to sit here and 
(Continued om page 73) 














The Pilgrims Sign the Mayflower Compact 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


BERTHA F. GAGE 


H OUR school had been asked to have 

an evening session to which parents 
and interested citizens would be invited. 
After some discussion the pupils decided 
that they would like to devote the history 
period to a dramatization of the signing 
of the Mayflower Compact. 

The program included brief talks by 
the pupils about the settlement of the 
American colonies; some famous Ameri- 
can leaders; one of our present-day 
heroes, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh; 
and a great triumph of engineering skill, 
the Holland Tunnel. At the conclusion 
of the talks the class presented the follow- 
ing playlet. 


COSTUMES AND STAGE SETTING 


There were fifteen pupils in the cast, 
dressed in Pilgrim costumes to represent 
men and women of all ages, and a talking 
doll, dressed like a baby, to impersonate 
Oceanus Hopkins. 

A long table was placed with the end 
toward the audience and a bench at each 
side. A window with white curtains at 
the sides made the setting resemble the 
cabin of the “Mayflower.” 


CHARACTERS 


CAPTAIN STANDISH 
PRISCILLA 

JOHN ALDEN 
MR. CHILTON 

MR. WINSLOW 
MR. MULLINS | 


CAPTAIN STANDISH—Now that we are 
far away from England and about to 
make our homes in a new, strange, and 
unsettled land, it behooves us to have 


some laws to govern us. 
(Continued on page 75) 


MR. BREWSTER 
MRS. HOPKINS 
GOVERNOR CARVER 
MARY CHILTON 
OTHER PILGRIMS 
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A Primary Song Play for Thanksgiving 


LITTLE INDIANS LOOKING ON 


LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 
MARIAN WOOLLEY BENNETT 





STAGE SETTING AND CoOsTUMES 


Against a background of branches and 
bushes (the forest), a group of Pilgrim 
children are gathered around a bonfire 
(an electric-light bulb covered with red 
tissue paper and placed among some 
sticks). Some of the children are shelling 
corn and one is shaking a long-handled 
pan, or skillet, over the “fire.” The pan 
contains corn previously popped. 

Among the leaves can be seen the faces 
of Indian children, wearing bright head- 
bands. The Pilgrim children do not know 
the Indian children are there. 

Pilgrim and Indian costumes are used. 
For the latter, burlap sacking decorated 
with bright colors is satisfactory. 


CHARACTERS 


HUMILITY COOPER 

ELIZABETH TILLEY —Pilgrim girls. 
REMEMBER ALLERTON 
JOHN BILLINGTON 
WRESTLING BREWSTER 
PRISCILLA MULLINS—Older Pilgrim girl. 
SQUANTO} 
SAMOSET | 
MassaAsoIt—The Indian chief. 

INDIAN CHILDREN. 

(Before the Pilgrim children speak, 
“Tittle Indians Looking On” [given on 
this page] is sung by children who are 
not on the platform.) 

HUMILITY—Shake the skillet lively, 
John, or the corn is like to be scorched, 
and you know Mistress Brewster told us 
just yestermorn tis wasteful and wicked 
to destroy even the least bit of food. 

JOHN (shaking the pan more energeti- 
cally) —It seemeth to me, Humility, thee 
forgets how thee burnt up a good half- 
dozen chestnuts a while back, with thy 
eyes and mind fixed on a red bird in the 
treetop. 

ELIZABETH—Now! Now! Humility 
and John. If thee set in to argue, mayhap 
some grownup will hear and think ’tis 
a quarrel and forbid us coming to the 
feast, for punishment. And indeed I’ve 
a great craving in my stomach for that 
duck and wild turkey that smells so 
wondrous fine cooking. 

WRESTLING—Yea, and *twas all I could 
do to forbear trying just the tip of my 
finger in Mother’s blueberry pies that she 
set out on the shelf. ”“Twould never be 

(Continued om page 79) 


—Pilgrim boys. 


—Indians. 
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Little Indians Looking On 


On the first Thanks- giv-ing Day so long a-go, All the Pil - grims 
May-be some kind chief-tains thought to save a bit, In a cor-ner 


feastt-ed hap.- pi- ly, we know. Of their boun-teous har - vest 
of their blan-kets car - ried it To the wig-wams in the 


they had some to spare, So they asked the In - dians to come and share. 
for - est; may-be too Pil-grim chil- dren saw those bright eyes peep-ing through. 


Hi-ah! Hi-ah! Hi-ah! All the braves looked fine. Gay - kets, 
Hi-ah! Hi-ah! Hi-ah! All the braves looked fine. Gay their blan - kets, 


bright their feath - ers, while dif. Heaps of tur - key, pie, and jel - lies 
bright their feath - ers, while they dine. Heaps of tur - key, pie, and jel - lies 


soon were gone; May -be there were lit - tle In - dians - ing of. 
may have gone To those bright - eyed lit - tle In - dians look - ing on. 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


Wide World Photos, from E. M. Newman 


THE MAIL GOES ROUND THE GLOBE 


H@ THIS monument at Bern, Switzerland, commemo- 

rates the formation of the Universal Postal Union in 
1874. Encircling the globe are figures representing the 
five continents. The importance of the mail service is 
recognized around the world, whatever the method of de- 
livery may be. It is an international bond of fellowship. 


World peace is the theme of this sixteen-page section. 
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World Peace and Interdependence 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
A Foundation for Permanent Peace 


@ WAR is in the air. Is it inevitable? 
Most people think it is not if every 
ounce of energy is used to promote peace. 
Winston Churchill says: “Even persons of 
the meanest intelligence or the least ex- 
citable imagination are aware that another 
World War—like the last, only worse— 
will certainly break civilization.” The 
tragedy of the World War has resulted in 
a new sense of international danger, and 
international duty. Men realize now, as 
they never realized before, that war has 
shown itself in all its unreasonableness, 
that in spite of the unheard-of sacrifices 
it demands, it fails to promote—does not 
even protect—those interests for which 
it was undertaken. War decides not who 
is right, but only who is strong. 
People do not want war. War springs 


from causes entirely outside the lives, 


ah 


Ewing Callowey 


interests, and feelings of the layman. 
Thinking men and women the world over 
realize that war is natural only as barbar- 
ism is natural; glorious only as the stand- 
ards of a nation’s true grandeur have been 
dimmed by ignoble ideals of patriotism, 
and fed by false education, and supported 
by the misguided sanctions of religion; 
and inevitable only so long as society re- 
mains blinded to the artificial causes and 
traditions that produce it. 

But there must be no compromise with 
war. The entire system, with its warp of 
force and its woof of death, must be up- 
rooted, overthrown, outlawed, abolished. 
War is not a natural calamity like a tor- 
nado or an earthquake, but an evil for 
which man is responsible and which it is 
man’s duty to remove. 

We shall have war, however, until the 
idea of strife is wiped out of the individ- 
ual consciousness; until a new idea of pa- 
triotism is instilled into the minds of all. 
True patriotism is not “My country, 
right or wrong!” True patriotism is the 


The International Peace Bridge at Buffalo symbolizes the friendly relations between Canada and the 
United States. There are no forts along the boundary between these two countries. 


Wide World Photos 


Children of lye attend schools provided by the Swedish government. 
What things in this schoolroom are similar to yours? 


Ewing Galloway 


A splendid opportunity for the 
at International House where stu 


thought of peace and human welfare; the 
thought that above all nations is human- 
ity. Love of humanity no more weakens 
love of country than love of country 
weakens love of one’s own family. To 
love one’s country above all others is not 
to despise all others. 

Since nations have become dependent 
on one another in an ever-increasing de- 
gree, and war at the same time has become 
ever more expensive, a nation has in the 
present day less and less to win and more 
and more to lose by war. No longer is 
one nation sufficient unto itself. - 

England is probably the most highly in- 
dustrialized country in the world. Three 
out of four of her people live in cities or 
towns. They work in factories or stores; 
dig in coal or iron mines; operate trains or 
other kinds of transportation; and sell 
goods to all parts of the world. If Great 
Britain were cut off from the rest of the 
world, where would she get her food to 
feed these workers; where would she ob- 
tain her raw materials; how would she sell 
her manufactured products? 

“Between nation and nation, as between 
man and man, lives the one law of right.” 
Should not each country promote through 
peace its resources, its trade? 


The “Christ of the Andes” statue is a pledge 
of perpetual peace between Argentina and Chile. 


of world brotherhood is provided 
ents of many nationalities live together. 
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The idea of peace—organized peace— 
is not a new one. Let us see what some of 
the wise ancients thought of war. 

Euripides: “Ah fools all ye who try to 
win the meed of valor through war, seek- 
ing thus to still the mortal coil, for if 
bloody contests are to decide, strife will 
never cease!” 

Thucydides: ““War springs from unseen 
and generally insignificant causes, the first 
outbreak being often but an explosion of 
anger. . . . . It is wicked to pro- 
ceed against him as a wrongdoer who is 
ready to refer the question to arbitration.” 

Later the great Roman orator, Cicero, 
said to his people: ““War should be under- 
taken by a highly civilized state only to 
preserve either its religion or its exist- 
ence.” “There are two ways of ending a 
dispute—discussion and force; the latter 
manner is simply that of brute beasts; the 
former is proper to beings gifted with 
reason.” 

Many years later, during the boyhood 
of Dante, a young lawyer by the name of 
Pierre Du Bois proposed an international 
representative organization. But the na- 
tions were not ready for this plan. 

In 1624 was published the first book 
that developed the thought of a regular 





Ewing Galloway 
The radio brings nations closer together and 
thus promotes world friendship. 





Wide World Photos 


Th i children in Tokyo are honored by a visit from the Japanese 
a Pr" Minister of Education. They will soon recite to him. 
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system of arbitration. Grotius published 
his epoch-making work, The Rights of 
War and Peace, in 1625. A book written 
by Henry IV of France, published fifty 
years after his death, presented the first 
scheme in modern history to organize the 
world. But the world was still not ready. 

William Penn, the founder of Philadel- 
phia, published a book in 1693, entitled 
An Essay on the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe. This plan was for an alliance 
to be formed among the different states 
of Europe—a Congress of Nations. But 
the world was not ready. 

David Low Dodge founded the first 
peace society of the world in 1815. In 
1899 the first great Hague Conference 
was held. In 1910 the World Peace Foun- 
dation was incorporated, and Andrew 
Carnegie established the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. These are 
only a few of the many organizations 
whose main purpose is the promotion of 
world peace. 

As the world’s future depends largely 
upon the children of today, what better 
method of procedure could be used than 
helping our youth to be “peace-minded”? 
The rising generation needs to know far 
more than the passing one knew of the 
true principles of human relations. 

Let us, on Armistice Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, and all other 


special days, emphasize peace movements 
and peace heroes, remembering that our 
great leaders and common soldiers have 
fought and died, not that there should be 
more wars, but that the world might have 
permanent peace. 
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World peace is the theme of this 
sixteen-page section. 





The little girls in this pleasant, out-of-door Venezuela classroom study history, geography, language, 
handwriting, and other subjects, as do children all around the world. 





Ewing Galloway . 
People of many nationalities participate in the Olympic Games, which are 
instrumental in promoting international friendship. 
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Culver Service 


Charles II gave a large tract of land to 
William Penn and named it Pennsylvania. 


Ewing Galloway 
Betsy Ross served her country well when she 
made the first flag for the colonists. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Ways of Showing Good Will 


Objectives— 

1. To give children an idea of what is 
meant by good will. 

2. To furnish examples of good will. 

3. To teach children to apply good 
will in their daily life. 

4. To stimulate responsibility toward 
one’s self, one’s group, and one’s home. 


FOUR STUDY TOPICS 


How Wi1ituiAM PENN SHOWED 
Goop WILL 
Story— 
Many years ago there lived in England 
a man by the name of William Penn. He 
wanted to worship God the way the 
Quakers, or Friends, did. These people 


From a Copley Print, © Curtis-Cameron Co. 
The treaty of peace which William Penn made 
with the Indians was never broken. 


Publishers Photo Service 
In this house, in Philadelphia, Betsy Ross 
made the first “stars and stripes.” 


were called Friends because they tried to 


be friends with everyone. Many people 
in England thought that the Friends 
should worship the way everyone else did. 
William Penn wanted to find a place 
where all could be free to worship God 
as they thought best. 

The king of England, Charles II, owed 
William Penn a great sum of money. In- 
stead of asking for the money, Penn asked 
for some land in America. The king glad- 
ly gave him a large tract of land, and 
named it Pennsylvania, or “Penn’s 
Woods.” Here William Penn brought 
many Friends to live and worship God as 
they wished. 

Now this land did not really belong to 
King Charles II. The country, which was 
all woods, was the home of the Indians. 
The first thing William Penn did was to 
ask all the Indians who lived in “Penn’s 
Woods” to come to see him and his 





William Penn, a Friend, or Quaker, loved 
peace and wanted to worship as he believed. 


friends. They met under a big elm tree. 
Here Penn asked the Indians to sell their 
land to the Friends. The Indians were 
glad to do that. They made a treaty of 
peace and were always friendly. 


Questions— 

1. Do you think William Penn showed 
good will toward the red man? 

2. Do you think he showed good will 
toward the white man too? 

3. What does showing good will mean? 

4. How can you show good will? 


Activities— 

1. List all the ways in which you think 
William Penn showed good will. 

2. Play the story of William Penn. 


How Our First Frac Was Mane 


Story— 

Many years ago our country had just 
thirteen states. In Philadelphia, the City 
of Brotherly Love, there lived a woman 
by the name of Mistress Betsy Ross. She 
could sew beautifully. 

One day George Washington came to 
see her. He told her he would like the 
nation to have a flag. He explained his 
plan, and she told how this flag could be 
made so that it would be attractive. She 
started to sew. When the flag was fin- 
ished, it had thirteen stripes of red and 
white. On a blue space in one corner were 
thirteen white five-pointed stars. 

Betsy Ross gave this flag to Congress. 
She continued making flags for the gov- 
ernment until she was an old lady. 

The flag we use today is like the ones 
she made except for the number of stars. 
Every time a state was taken into the 
Union a new star was added. 


Questions— 
1. Does this story tell of service to our 
country? 
2. How many stars are in the flag now? 
3. At which corner is the blue canton? 
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Activities— 

1. Find a picture of our first flag. 

2. Make a flag like the first one. 

3. Learn how to salute the flag when 
it passes by. 


How to SHOW 
Goop WILL aT SCHOOL 


Questions— 

1. How can you make a new girl or a 
new boy like to come to your school? 

2. How can you show good will on the 
playground? in the schoolroom? 


Sug gestions— 

Here is a list of ways in which you can 
show good will at school. 

1. Talk to the new girl or the new boy. 

2. Ask him to join your side in a game. 

3. Throw all paper you do not want 
into the wastebasket. 

4. Give smaller girls and boys a fair 
ehance in games. 

5. Keep your temper when you lose in 
a game. 

6. Do your work without bothering 
your neighbor. 

7. Wait cheerfully for your turn. 
Activities— 

1. List other ways in which you can 
show good will at school. 

2. Draw some children playing. Show 
one boy asking a new boy to play. 

3. Draw a girl throwing paper into the 
wastebasket. 


How Tom SHows 
Goop Wit at Home 


Questions— 

1. Can good will be shown to animals? 
How? — 

2. Do you think it is necessary to show 
good will toward your parents? Why? 

3. Why should we show good will to 
our younger brothers and sisters? 

4. In what way can you show good will 
toward your neighbors? 
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One way to show good will at school is to be kind to a new little girl. 
She will like to walk to school with you and your playmate. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


a. auth Roberts 
Good will can be shown at home in many ways. 
Here is a boy taking care of his pets. 


Suggestions— 

Here are some of the ways Tom shows 
good will at home. 

1. Tom gets up on time in the morning. 
His mother never has to call him twice. 

2. Tom found his brother’s cap that 
was lost. 

3. Tom picked up a pin from the floor 
where the baby was playing. 

4. Tom feeds his dog before he goes to 
school. 

5. Tom saw that his father was very 
tired when he came home at night. Tom 
got his father’s slippers for him. 

6. On the way to school, Tom saw a 
little girl taking a baby for a ride. He 
helped her push the baby’s carriage up a 
step. 

7. Under a tree Tom found a baby 
bird. It had fallen out of its nest. It was 
not hurt. Tom picked it up and put it 
back in its nest. 





A boy who has just entered your school will appreciate your friendly 
. spirit when you ask him to join your side in a game. 





H. Armstrong Roberts © 
This little girl, who is dressing her young sister, 
is showing good will toward Mother. 


Activities— 

1. Make up a story about a girl or a 
boy which illustrates good will. Tell your 
story at school. See whether or not the 
class can find the point that shows good 
will. 

2. Tell a story about an animal. Bring 
out good will in your storv in some way. 

3. Draw a picture of Tom doing any 
of the things mentioned. See whether the 
class can tell from your picture what 
Tom is doing. 

4. Look through all your books for po- 
ems or stories in which good will is ex- 
pressed. Read your selection to the class. 
See whether the class can tell why you 
selected this poem or story. 

§. Make a list of acts of good will that 
you notice on one day. How many of 
these acts do you do regularly? 


World peace is the theme of this 
sixteen-page section. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


American Heroes of Peace 


Mc 
Objectives— 
1. To give the child the idea that a 
hero is one who gives service to humanity. 
2. To teach the child, through the 
stories of the lives of others, different 
ways of rendering service. 


Approach— 

The questions introducing each lesson 
may be used as suggestions for (1) an 
informal discussion, (2) a written lesson 
with the best ideas read orally later, or 


(3) debates. 
THREE STUDY TOPICS 


How Ciara BARTON FOUNDED 
THE AMERICAN ReEpD Cross 


Questions— 

1. Are relief organizations useful in 
time of peace? How? 

2. Do you think that the Red Cross 
should be well supported even in times 
when there is no war or calamity? Why? 


Story— 

We know how quickly the Red Cross 
sends relief to any place where calamity 
has struck. It was through the efforts of 
Clara Barton that the American Red 
Cross Society was founded. Miss Barton 
was born on December 25, 1821. She 
spent her childhood on the Barton farm 
near Oxford, Massachusetts. 

In the untiring service which she gave 
to her brother David, she showed her love 
and sympathy for others. When she was 
eleven years old, David was seriously in- 
jured by a fall from a barn, and was an 
invalid for two years. During this time, 
Clara took complete charge of the sick- 
room. Nothing was too hard for her to 
do well and promptly, if it would make 
her brother comfortable. 

Miss Barton was working in the United 
States Patent Office at Washington, when 
the Civil War broke out. She resigned 


Courtesy, American Red Cross 


This is the home of the American Red Cross, in Washington, D.C. 
There are chapters in all parts of the country. 


her position and offered her services as 
a volunteer nurse. Realizing that many 
lives could be saved if help were given 
promptly, she obtained permission to visit 
the battlefields. 

While she was in Switzerland for a rest, 
a committee from the Red Cross of Swit- 
zerland called on her. They explained 
that the Red Cross organizations of var- 
ious countries help all persons without re- 
gard to their race, religion, or uniform. 
Miss Barton realized the efficiency of the 
Red Cross when she helped in the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

When Clara Barton returned to Amer- 
ica, she urged Congress to found an 
American Red Cross Society. She sug- 
gested that the Red Cross be prepared to 
meet any emergency, giving relief in time 
of peace as well as war. After much op- 
position, the American Red Cross Society 
was founded in 1881. It was incorpor- 
ated the following year, with Clara 
Barton as president. 

Clara Barton was known and loved the 
world over. She hoped that the great in- 
ternational bond which the Red Cross had 


Clara Barton founded the American Red Cross. 
Many countries have similar organizations. 


Wide World Photos 


formed might some day lead to “sunny 
and pleasant days of perpetual and uni- 
versal peace.” 


Things to do— 
1. Hunt up incidents in Clara Barton’s 


life. Prepare a five-minute talk on one 
incident. Give it to the class. 


2. Find out what relief the American 
Red Cross in your community has given 
in the past year. 


How JANE AppaMs SERVED 
Her Country 


Questions— 

1. Can work among the foreign-born 
in this country bring about better under- 
standing between races and nationalities 
of the world? How? 

2. Do you think that this kind of work 
could help bring about universal peace? 

3. Have you ever visited a settlement 


house? Tell the class about it. 


Story— 
Jane Addams was born on September 6, 


1860, at Cedarville, Illinois. As she grew 
up, she loved to study and travel. Ona 
trip to London, she became interested in 
a social settlement house. Here, in the 
midst of squalor, benevolent people lived 
voluntarily to aid the poor. 

After weeks of traveling and ponder- 
ing over what she had seen, Tane Addams 
decided that she very much wanted to 
establish a settlement house in America. 
In 1889, she secured a house in a poor in- 
dustrial section of Chicago. She named 
this house Hull House, after the person 
who had built and lived in it. She fur- 
nished the place comfortably and attrac- 
tively, and invited her neighbors, of 
thirty-six distinct nationalities, to come 
to see her. Her greatest problem was to 
make these people friendly with one an- 
other. 

Miss Addams decided to establish a day 
nursery and a kindergarten.. How: she 
finally won the confidence of the fathers 
and mothers, the men and women, the 
boys and girls, is a most fascinating story. 


Whenever and wherever people are in distress the Red Cross extends aid. 
Among their many peacetime activities is making clothes for the needy. 
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She changed this neighborhood from a 
group of many races living side by side 
but ignoring and disliking one another, 
to a solid, social whole. 

From Miss Addams’ small beginning 
grew many other city settlements. What 
greater way of bringing about interna- 
tional understanding than this? Miss 
Addams was once characterized as “the 
first citizen of Chicago, the first citizen 
of America, the first citizen of the 
world!” Do you think she was a lover 
of humanity? 


Things to do— 

1. Take an excursion to the nearest 
settlement house. Visit as many of their 
activities as you can. 

2. Write letters to a school connected 
with some settlement house. Tell them 
about your school activities and ask them 
to tell you about theirs. 

3. Read about Jane Addams in Hero- 
ines of Service, by Mary R. Parkman 
(Century), When They Were Girls, by 
Rebecca Deming Moore (Owen), or 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 





Wide World Photos 
Andrew Carnegie believed in the brotherhood 


of man and permanent world peace. 
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Galloway 
Andrew Carnegie believed that the spread of knowledge was an important 
step toward the peace of the world. He established many public libraries. 


How ANDREW CARNEGIE PROMOTED 
EDUCATION AND WorLpD PEACE 


Ouestions— 

1. Do you think that many of our 
great men began as poor boys? 

2. If you had money to give away, to 
what would you give it? Why? 


Story— 
Andrew Carnegie was born in Scot- 


land, November 25, 1835. He came to 
America with his parents in 1848. The 
family was not rich. In fact, his father 
worked in a cotton factory in Pittsburgh. 
Andrew soon started to work in a cotton 
factory as bobbin boy at twenty cents a 
day. At fourteen years of age he became 
a telegraph messenger, and in his leisure 
moments learned telegraphy. ‘Two years 
later, he was made a telegraph operator. 

How he climbed from one responsible 
position to another, taking advantage of 
all business opportunities, is a well-known 
story. By 1900 he was the “steel master” 
of the country, under whom worked 
thousands of employees. He sold his in- 
terest in the steel company he had estab- 
lished for many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Carnegie had spent more than sixty 
years of his life in “getting,” and now he 
determined to spend the rest of his life in 
“giving.” He did not believe in indis- 
criminate charity, however. In all his 
giving, it was his fixed idea to help only 
men who helped themselves. 

Andrew Carnegie started the distribu- 
tion of his wealth by giving most of his 
money for the establishment of libraries 
and universities. He felt that to get men 
into the habit of reading kept them from 
more harmful enioyments and cultivated 
their minds. He established at least 
twenty-eight hundred libraries in this 
and other English-speaking countries. He 
founded the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh; and he established 
a pension fund for steel workers. He gave 
many millions to universities in this 
country and in other countries. He cre- 
ated funds to help needy students through 


Ewing Galloway 


college, and he established pensions for 
university professors. 

From all this, you can readily see that 
Mr. Carnegie loved his own country but 
also loved the world. He was a great ad- 
vocate of universal peace. He founded 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; built the Peace Palace at The 
Hague [see Plate XI]; and established 
the Carnegie Hero Funds for various 
countries. He contributed generously 
to the fund for the building and the 
grounds of the Pan-American Union at 
Washington, and the erection of the Cen- 
tral American Court in Costa Rica. He 
also gave several millions of dollars to the 
Church Peace Union. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out about peace heroes of this 
country or any other country. Tell the 
class the story of their lives and how they 
promoted peace. 

2. Keep a record for one month of the 
ways in which you serve others. 


World peace is the theme of this 
sixteen-page section. 





Ewing Galloway 
Jane Addams was for many years an active 
worker in the world peace movement. 





At Hull House, in an atmosphere of true democracy, Jane Addams made 
immigrants from many nations feel athome. She was a good neighbor to all. 
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A Miniature Swiss Village Scene 


LESLIE W. LEE 


THE peaceful character of the Swiss added to the group. Costumes can 
may be emphasized as pupils arrange be of almost any color. Use white 
this scene. Duplicate figures may be for men’s stockings and shirts. 


World peace is the theme of this 
sixteen-page section. 
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Cusver Service 


The Crusaders, on their many journeys to the Holy Land, brought back 
eastern culture to Europe and opened up a trade route to the East. 


Many manufacturers of cotton goods depend upon 
other nations to supply the raw material. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


The Interdependence of Nations 


Objectives— 

1. To impress upon the child’s mind 
the interdependence of nations. 

2. To teach a realization of the value 
of international dependence. 

3. To promote a sense of responsibility 
toward one’s nation and the world. 


Approach— 

Have the children collect newspaper 
and magazine clippings which deal with 
international trade, industry, and polit- 
ical relations. An informal discussion 
should follow the reading of each item. 


THREE STUDY TOPICS 
How INTERDEPENDENCE BEGAN 


Questions— 

1. What do we mean today when we 
speak of the world? 

2. What did people in a.p. 1200 mean 
when they spoke of the world? 

3. What has made the difference? 
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The Polo brothers were the first Europeans to travel extensively in the East. 
Their tales stimulated navigators to find a sea route to India. 




















This map of World Trade Routes gives a good idea of how trade links nations. The heavier the lines, 
the greater is the trade carried on between the countries. 


4. How much does England’s manu- 
facturing depend upon products brought 
from Australia and India? 


Story— 
There are many reasons why we might 


say that the world of today is smaller than 
the world of the Middle Ages. Of course, 
there were’ no more continents and oceans 
then than there are today, but Europe, 
part of Asia, and a narrow strip of Africa 
were the only explored sections. Tc most 
people, the neighborhood in which they 
were born and the villages close by formed 
their entire world. They could travel 
very little. There were but few roads and 
they were very bad; there were no rail- 
roads, no automobiles, no airplanes, and 
no ships except frail sailing vessels. You 
can readily see that all life, trade, commu- 
nication, and industry would be confined 
to a very small area. 

The Crusaders changed all this, how- 
ever. Although they were never success- 
ful in wresting the Holy Land from the 
Moslems, they brought back many prod- 
ucts of the East and much of its higher 
civilization. Marco Polo and others trav- 
eled extensively in the Orient. Trade was 
opened up between Europe, India, and 
China. In an attempt to find a sea route 
to India, America was discovered. 


Then the world began very slowly to 
change. People wanted to buy and to sell 
more things; so manufacturing increased. 
Towns became trading centers and grew 
into cities as more people were attracted 
to them. The separate communities of 
the Middle Ages broke up. The distant 
parts of the world drew closer together. 
One country became more and more de- 
pendent upon another. 

Today Great Britain is a country of 
engines and machines. Three out of ev- 
ery four of England’s people live in cities 
and towns. Since only one person out of 
every ten is a farmer, Great Britain must 
import much of her food. 

The United States, South America, 
France, Germany, and other countries are 
likewise dependent upon foreign nations 
for necessary supplies. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up an example of interdepend- 
ence. Report it to the class. 

2. Make a graph showing the cotton 
industry. In one circle show the coun- 
tries which produce the greatest amount 
of raw cotton. In another circle show the 
countries which manufacture the great- 
est amount of cotton cloth. Explain how 
your graph shows the interdependence of 
nations. 
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In this Palace of the League of Nations, at Geneva, Switzerland, efforts 
are being continually made to promote world peace. 





Courtesy, League of Nations Association 





The Council of the League of Nations meets four times a year to consider matters of international 
interest. Whenever war threatens, the Council may be convened at once. 


How THE WorLpD War 
AFFECTED INDUSTRY 


Questions— 

1. Where would the laborers get food 
if Great Britain were shut off from the 
rest of the world? 

2. What happens to the food supply 
when the farmers go to war? 


Story— 

In the summer of 1914, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 
and Belgium entered the World War. Let 
us see how it affected life in those coun- 
tries. 

Germany had been the land center of 
European trade. Millions of tons of goods 
had gone in and out of Germany. Now 
all the trains, river boats, wagons, and 
motor vehicles, with their stores of goods 
and food, could not cross the boundaries. 

Men had gone to war. Farms were idle. 
Factories which had been engaged in 
manufacturing luxuries had to make 
necessities, or cease to operate. 

Even the trade in the United States was 
greatly affected. Great Britain’s block- 
ade prevented our sending anything to 
Germany. After Germany retaliated by 
declaring unrestricted submarine warfare, 
the United States entered the war. 
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The entire world felt the effect of the 
breakdown of industry in Europe, al- 
through Europe suffered most. Business 
and agriculture almost stopped. 

Other results of the World War were 
the tremendous property destruction and, 
worst of all, the terrible toll of human 
lives. Through this war the world gained 
nothing, and lost a great deal. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a graph showing coal produc- 
tion before and after the war in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. Explain 
the facts which the graph shows you. 

2. Look up transportation in Europe. 
Find out whether airplane travel has 
helped recovery; whether transportation 
is confined to one country. 


How THE WorLp CourRT 
AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Work FoR PERMANENT PEACE 


Questions— 

1. Did the World War settle any defi- 
nite questions? 

2. Has the world been better or worse 
as a result of the World War? 

3. How could war be prevented? 


World peace is the theme of this 
sixteen-page section. 





The Peace Palace at The Hague, gift of Andrew Carnegie, houses the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 





Wide World 


Elihu Root’s greatest work was in assisting 
movements for establishing world peace. 


Story— 
Possibly the greatest step toward per- 


manent peace was made at The Hague 
Peace Conferences. The first Peace Con- 
ference in The Hague was held in 1899. 
It made great progress toward the form- 
ing of a permanent court of arbitration. 

The League of Nations, suggested by 
Woodrow Wilson, was formed after the 
close of the World War. Its chief aims 
are to encourage the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations by arbitration; to 
reduce armaments; to remove the causes 
of war; and to promote world interests 
in all human endeavor. 

The meetings of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice (World Court) 
are held at The Hague, in the Peace Pal- 
ace, a gift from Andrew Carnegie. This 
court was established in 1920 by the 
League of Nations. ‘These organizations 
are two steps toward permanent peace. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out why the United States has 
not joined the League of Nations. 

2. Debate the question of whether or 
not: complete disarmament would solve 
the problem of maintaining world peace. 
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Making Gifts for Other Children 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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@ TO ENLARGE patterns shown at 
bottom of page, draw outline on 
corresponding larger squares, ruled 
on paper. Erase squares and retrace 
outline. For other patterns, trace 
the outline on squared paper and 
proceed as described above. 









































@ PUPILS will establish an important bond of friendship with some particular 
group of children who may live either in their community or at a greater dis- 
tance, by making gifts which will bring pleasure to them. 

To make doll, enlarge pattern and draw it on cloth. Sew on outline (dotted lines 
in diagram) through double thickness of cloth. Leave opening on one side. Cut 
on solid lines, to leave seam. Turn doll inside out; stuff it; close opening. Finish doll 
by drawing face, hair, shoes, and socks with crayons. Make girl’s dress or boy’s suit 
for doll. Hat is made double, with hole in underside for head. 

i. " ' In making a wooden toy, enlarge outline 

1 6 7... and trace it on wood; cut with jig saw; 
sandpaper edges; nail to grooved base (pre- 
pared at lumber yard). Make wheels of half 
spools or wooden buttonmolds. Tack heavy 
string to elephant’s body for tail. Color . 
with crayons or paints; shellac. 

A stuffed animal can be made by enlarg- 
ing pattern and tracing it on cloth. Leave 
part of edge open so that animal can be 
turned inside out and stuffed. Make eye, 
ear, and the outline of the front and back 
legs with crayon. Attach stuffed tail to cat. 























World peace is the theme of this sixteen-page section. 
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Rice-Bag Board 


INDOOR GAMES FROM DISTANT LANDS 


Japanese 


CArnese Five-in-a-Row 























BH AMERICAN children often play foreign games without 

knowing it. If they went visiting in Japan, England, 
France, and China, they might be able to join the children 
in those countries at play, even though they could not speak 
the language. The games given here are old ones from these 
countries, which we play too. [Rules for playing the fol- 
lowing games will be found on page 69. ] 


Nine Holes, an English game— 

Materials: 1 piece 144% in. sq. presdwood; 6 pieces soft 
wood as follows: 2 pieces 14% in. x 2% in. x ¥% in., 1 piece 
134 in. x 2 in. x Y in., 2 pieces 1442 in. x ¥2 in. x Y2 in., 
and 1 piece 1344 in. x ¥% in. x % in,; nails; 6 golf balls; 
paint. In the square of presdwood, cut nine holes (as in 
diagram) with diameter of 11% in., and bevel them. Paint 
numbers as indicated. Bevel front edge of square board. 
Using the 244-in. wood, make a three-sided frame, with 
sides cut to taper to a mere edge at front. Nail square to 
frame. With the 14-in. wood make a fence around edge to 
keep balls from rolling off; nail in place. Sandpaper edges. 


Table Croquet French 
| ] 
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Rice-Bag Board, a Chinese game— 

In a piece of presdwood 24 in. x 32 in., cut six holes, each 
with diameter of 4 in., in positions shown on diagram. Paint 
numbers as indicated. Support the board with a hinged brace. 
A beanbag may be substituted for the rice bag which the 
Chinese children use. 


Five-in-a-Row, a Japanese game— 

Materials: 1 piece 10 in. sq. heavy cardboard; 2 pieces 
10 in. x ¥2 in. x Y2 in, soft wood; 2 pieces 9 in. x Y% in. x Y% 
in. soft wood; 100 wooden pegs made of tiny dowel sticks 
or large burnt matchsticks, cut in 1-in. lengths; and black, 
blue, red, and yellow dyes, waterproof ink, or paint for color- 
ing sticks, 25 of each color. Around entire edge of card- 
board, mark off margin 4 in. wide. Mark each 4 in. on 
edges of remaining 9 in. square; draw lines dividing card- 
board into small squares. At each intersection of lines make 
a hole just large enough to hold firmly the small sticks or pegs. 
With the soft wood make a frame; tack cardboard on frame; 
paint side of frame and margin of cardboard. 


Table Croquet, a French game— 

The court may be made of plywood or 
beaverboard. It should be in proportion to a 
standard croquet court. Wickets may be 
made of large hairpins, fitted to shape, and 
pushed into small holes in court, or fence wire 
may be bent, and fitted into small feet of hard- 
wood. Use disks, because they do not roll. 
Make from piece of soft wood. Two can be 
cut from a large spool. To make mallet, cut 
block of soft wood, and in center of broad side 
bore hole 34 in. deep and with diameter of 
Y, in. Cut handle from dowel stick and pound 
one end into hole in block. Cut two stakes 
from dowel sticks. 

(For rules, see page 69) 
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PLATE Xilil 


Primary Seatwork for a Peace Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Sci 


, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 





First LEsson 


Draw these pictures. 

1. Draw a girl helping a little baby to 
walk. Show the baby’s mother watching 
them. Write below your picture what 
the baby’s mother is saying. 

2. Draw a little boy being kind to an 
older person. 

3. Draw children saluting the flag. 


SECOND LESSON 


I. Provide each pupil with a_hecto- 
graph picture of an Indian and another 
of a man dressed as William Penn. [See 
Tue Instructor, October 1935, Plate 
XIV, for an outline picture of an Indian. ] 
Write on the blackboard the following 
directions. 

1. Color the Indian’s skin a reddish 
brown. 

2. Color his straight hair very black. 

3. Color his feathers red, blue, and yel- 
‘ low. 

4. Color his blanket red. 

§. Color his moccasins tan. Trim them 
with red and yellow. 

6. Color William Penn’s suit dark blue. 

7. Color his hat dark blue. 

8. Color his shoes and stockings black. 

9. Color his collar white. 

10. Color his hair brown. 
II. Provide each pupil with hectograph 
pictures, one of a woman in colonial 
dress and two of a flag. Write these direc- 
tions on the blackboard. 

1. Color Betsy Ross’s dress blue. 

2. Color her shoes black. 











[Raven Avtay 
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3. Leave her apron and cap white. 

4. Color her hair a very light brown. 

§. Color one flag like our first flag. 

6. Color the other flag like the one we 
have today. 





Tuirp LEsson 


Underline the correct ending for each 
sentence. 

1. When there is a new pupil you 
should (not include him in your games, 
pay no attention to him, help him all you 
can). 

2. If there is wastepaper on the floor, 
it should be (left alone, picked up and 
put on a desk, put into the wastebasket) . 

3. When there is an unusual noise in 
the hall, a helpful child (makes more 
noise, closes the door quietly, talks to his 
neighbor about it). 

4. If you lose in a game you should 
(quit playing, get angry, keep your tem- 
per). 

§. When a child is telling a story, if we 
wish to show good will we should (listen 
attentively, keep busy, talk). 


FourtTH LEsSson 


Write Yes or No after each question. 

1. Did William Penn live in England? 

2. Did he worship God the way the 
Pilgrims did? 

3. Was he a Quaker? 

4. Did William Penn want his friends 
to have a place to live where they could 
worship freely? 

5. Was he fair to the Indians? 

6. Were the Indians always friendly to 
the Quakers? 

7. Did William Penn love money more 
than his friends? 

8. Did the Quakers live in New York? 


FirtH LEsson 


Write the correct answer to each of the 
following questions. 

1. What does the story of the making 
of our first flag show? 

2. How many states did our country 
first have? 

3. Who made the first flag? 

4. To whom did she give this flag? 

5. What is added to the flag when a 
new state is admitted to the United 
States? 


SIxTH LEsson 
Answer the following questions with one 


of these three words. 
good will service thoughtful 

1. What kind of boy does not run in 
the hall at school? 

2. What did William Penn show to the 
Indians? 

3. What did Betsy Ross give her coun- 
try? 

4. What must a boy be to take care of 
a pet? 

5. What kind of girl sets the table 
without being told? 

6. What does a pupil show who is kind 
to a new boy or girl? 


SEVENTH LESSON 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; 
if not true, write F. 
1. The king paid William Penn his 
debt in money. 
2. William Penn believed in “peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 
3. We should give willing service to 
our parents if we wish to show good will. 
4. Helping others shows no good will. 
§. A thoughtful boy takes a pencil 
from his neighbor. 
6. Good will can be shown to animals. 
; (For key, see page 78) 
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Good Will through Posters 


RALPH AVERY 


MH THE designs on this page suggest a seasonal theme 
for posters. In the development of a unit on world 
peace, the information brought out in discussions and re- 
search may be summarized in picture form with a slogan 
as the keynote of the thought expressed. Posters are es- 
pecially valuable for exhibits, to show not only the pu- 
pils’ art work, but also ideas they have gained in the study 
of certain topics. Cut paper, poster paints, or pictures 
from magazines may be used to make these posters. 
[Many pictures in this issue can be used for this purpose. ] 
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World peace is the theme of this sixteen-page section. 
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Tests Based on a World Peace Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 





Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The Red Cross was organized during 
the World War. 

2. It was through the efforts of Clara 
Barton that the American Red Cross 
Society was founded. 

3. Clara Barton was not a good nurse. 

4. She helped only the people of her 
own country. 

§. It was through Miss Barton’s sugges- 
tion that the Red Cross decided to give re- 
lief in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. 

6. Jane Addams had little money. 

7. She thought that the poor were not 
worth helping. _.. 

8. Miss Addams believed that it was 
possible for people of different national- 
ities to be friends. 


Il. Fill each blank with the. word which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. Miss Addams became interested in a 
social settlement house during a trip to 


2. Hull House is in _. . 
3. The neighborhood was composed of 
nationalities. 
4, Miss Addams won the 
people who lived there. 
5. Miss Addams started her work with 
a day and a _.. 


of the 


Ill. From the list below each sentence 
select the phrase that makes the sentence 
correct. 
1. Andrew Carnegie was born in 
a) England. 
b) Scotland. 
c) the United States. 
2. He obtained his wealth 
a) by hard work and good invest- 
ments. 
b) from his father. 
c) asa legacy from a relative. 
3. Andrew Carnegie believed in 
a) keeping all his money for his 
family. 
b) giving some but keeping most. 
c) giving most and keeping some. 
4. He gave to 
a) anyone who was poor. 
b) all sorts of charities. 
c) those who helped themselves. 
5. Andrew Carnegie believed 
a) in permanent peace. 
b) in war. 
c) that war is necessary sometimes. 


PLATE XVI 





Courtesy, American Red Cross 
The Red Cross Flag is known in all countries 
as a symbol of peace and good will. 


IV. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence correct. 

1. Clara Barton served the world by 
(teaching, nursing). 

2. The American Red Cross gives aid 
(only to Americans, to all nationalities) . 

3. Hull House is a (theater, settlement 
house) . 

4. Jane Addams was the friend of the 
(poor only, rich and the poor). 

5. Andrew Carnegie was (rich, poor) 
as a boy. 

6. Andrew Carnegie thought reading 
(wasted time, improved one’s mind). 

7. Andrew Carnegie believed in set- 
tling disputes by (war, arbitration). 

(For key, see page 78) 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


I. Select the phrase that makes each sen- 
tence correct. 
1. When people spoke of the world in 
A.D. 1200 they meant 
a) the world as it is today. 
b) their immediate neighborhood. 
c) Europe; part of Asia, and a nar- 
row strip of Africa. 
2. In the Middle Ages there was 
a) much international trade. 
b) no international trade. 
c) little international trade. 
3. People in the Middle Ages traveled 
a) far and wide. 
b) much to neighboring countries. 
c) almost not at all. 
4. As trade increased, 
a) the world drew. closer together. 
b) communities drew farther apart. 
c) nations grew more independent. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The World War caused great pros- 
perity to all countries. 

2. The World War caused great suffer- 
ing. 

3. Wars are very expensive. 

4. There were no farms idle during 
the World War. 

5. No factories went out of business 
during the war. 

6. Great Britain declared a blockade 
on Germany. 

7. India and the United States suffered 
most from the war. 

8. The United States did not enter the 
war. 

9. The war greatly affected trade in 
the United States. 

10. The war had disastrous results on 

the entire civilized world. 


Ill. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the statement 
true. 

1. Possibly the greatest step toward 
permanent peace was the __.____.. 

2. The first Peace Conference at The 
Hague was held in 

3. The League of Nations was pro- 
posed by 

4. Its chief aims are... 

§. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice meets in the _..____.. 

6. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice was founded by the ___.__. 


IV. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

1. The people of the Middle Ages (did, 
did not) travel extensively. 

2. The great result from the Crusades 
was the (establishing of trade between 
the East and the West, promoting of 
good feeling between the Moslems and the 
Christians) . 

3. Great Britain is a great (manufac- 
turing, agricultural) nation. 

4. The United States (does, does not) 
depend upon Great Britain for anything. 

§. Great Britain (does, does not) im- 
port much food. 

6. It is (possible, impossible) to pre- 
vent war. 

7. Civilization advances faster during 
times of (peace, war). 

8. War (does, does not) interfere with 
trade. 

9. We (should, should not) work to 


promote peace. 
(For key, see page 78) 
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FOR THANKSGIVING DAY =» NOVEMBER 28 


H GOING to church was a hazardous undertaking in the time of 

the Pilgrims, because of the danger of attack by hostile Indians 
or the destruction of their homes during their absence. But they 
did not allow these threats to prevent them from assembling at 
church each Sunday to worship God. 
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© Walter Russell; photograph by Juley; Dorr — Service 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain) 


M EVERY girl and boy who has read 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
or The Adventures of Tom Sawyer won- 
ders what sort of person it was who could 
write such delightfully exciting and en- 
tertaining stories! 

Just one hundred years ago the thirtieth 
of November, a little boy was born in a 
tiny Missouri town called Florida. Later 
his family, named Clemens, moved to 
Hannibal, a lively river port built on a 
high bluff overlooking the Mississippi 
River. Here the boy was very happy. 

The Clemens family was a large one and 
there was nothing about young Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens (for that was the 
boy’s name) to make people think that 
he would some day become famous. Mr. 
Clemens was a lawyer and a very kind 
man. Mrs. Clemens was a fine mother, 
who taught her children the right way to 
live, so Samuel had a happy home. The 
Clemens children loved animals and were 
allowed to have as many pets as they 
wished, and because of this their house 
often looked like a refuge for stray ani- 
mals. But no one seemed to mind, and 
everybody had a good time. 


Walter Russell; photograph by Juley; Dorr News Service 


The Man with Two Names 


LOUISE PRICE BELL. 


Samuel was a healthy, roguish lad who 
laughed little himself but was always say- 
ing or doing something to make others 
laugh. He had a slow, drawling voice, al- 
though his mind was far from slow; and 
he could think of more pranks in an hour 
than most boys can in a day! He said 
such comical things, too, that when he 
started to talk the other boys stopped to 
listen. 

Back in those exciting days when 
steamboats went up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River, the most thrilling event in 
the towns along the way was the arrival 
of a steamer. At the first toot of the 
whistle, all the boys in town raced to the 
village wharf to watch the boat dock, or 
“warp in,” as they called it. Samuel was 
usually the first boy there, for he dearly 
loved the river and often sat on the bluff 
above it watching the current and dream- 
ing of going to sea. 

One of the greatest trials of Samuel’s 
boyhood was his curly hair. No matter 
how many times he plunged his head into 
the rain barrel, no matter how much soap 
he rubbed on his hair, and no matter how 
hard he brushed it, his hair would curl 
as much—or more—than ever! 

When Samuel was twelve years old his 
father died, and so the lad had to leave 


school and go to work. Because printing 


seemed educational, he decided to take - 


up that trade, and worked at it for a 
number of years. He learned to be a good 
printer, and although he received very 
little money for his labors, he never com- 
plained. 

One eventful day, when he was about 
twenty-one years old, Samuel found a 
fifty-dollar bill. He tried in vain to find 
the person who had lost it. 


“T am going to New Orleans, and if my 
money holds out, maybe to South Amer- 
ica, too!” he said. 

Of course the fifty dollars could not 
take him to South America, so at New 
Orleans he decided to become a river pilot 
on the Mississippi. All his life he had ad- 
mired the pilots who sat in the glassed-in 
towers high up on the steamboats. Now 
his boyhood dream was to come true. He 
was very happy. 

But “learning the river” was not an 
easy task. It required concentration, 
good judgment, and much mental effort. 
Samuel studied by himself every spare 
minute that he had. He met many very 
brilliant men on the river boats. Always 
alert and eager for knowledge, he took 
careful notice of the books which were 
read by these scholarly men and then read 
them again and again. He studied his- 
tory, languages, science, philosophy, and 
also people. Through studying people 
he learned to understand life unusually 
well, for he saw many odd and interesting 
things in connection with the people he 
observed. 

Samuel loved river life and he would 
probably have been a pilot all his days had 
not the Civil War broken out and the 


Mississippi been closed to navigation. 
(Continued on page 77) 





H IN THE front columns of this is- 

sue there is a suggested Assembly 
Program arranged by the Mark Twain 
Centennial Committee for the observ- 
ance of Mark Twain Day, which will 
be celebrated on November 1, 1935. 


Memorial to Mark Twain, at Hannibal, Missouri, Designed by Walter Russell, Showing Characters from the Author’s Most Famous Books 
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A Good-Will Activity for Book Week 


MARGUERITE ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Art, Fair Garden School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


M@ CUTTING figures of dolls and 

making costumes for them give pu- 
pils an opportunity to use the knowl- 
edge they have gained in their social 
science work, and lead them to investi- 
gate new sources of material. 

I first used this activity in connection 
with the observance of Book Week. Our 
librarian asked the art classes to make 
some figures representing children from 
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A Hawaiian Girl Decks Herself with Leis 





The Pilgrims Wore Somber-Hued Garments 
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other lands, to be exhibited in the li- 
brary for the purpose of emphasizing 
world friendship. The four dolls shown 
here were made by sixth-grade pupils. 
The pattern for the doll was cut from 
a piece of manila paper 12 inches by 6 
inches, The paper was folded lengthwise 
once, then crosswise twice. The paper 
was unfolded except for the lengthwise 
(Continued on page 72) 


Spanish Girls Like Gay Shawls 
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E. P. McLaughlin 
A Loom Stands in This Pilgrim Kitchen 





E. P. McLaughlin 


Keystone View Co. 
The Fort and First Meeting House, at Plymouth 


A. 5. Burvank, from Keystone View Co. 
Leyden Street, Plymouth, in 1622 


Publishers Photo Service 
Plymouth Today, with the Rock and Shrine at Left 
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The Settlers of Plymouth Colony 





ALPHA ALICE ADAMS 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lorenzo de Zavala School, Houston, Texas 


I. Objectives. 


A. To appreciate the Pilgrims’ mode 
of life. 


‘B. To realize that our physical and 


geographical environment has a def- 
inite effect on our mode of living, and 
that we must make adjustments to 
meet the requirements imposed on us 
by nature. 

C. To learn that there are present-day 
problems growing out of the effort to 
adjust our mode of living to our en- 
vironment. 


. Approach. 


A. Place on the bulletin board pictures 
of,Pilgrims in.various.scenes. .During 
the oral language lesson, the children 
themselves, if given the opportunity, 
will open the discussion. If they do 
not respond immediately to the pic- 
tures, ask questions like the following 
to raise problems-for solving. 

1. How do* youslike our new pic- 

tures? . “in 

2. Who are Tchlese peop ple? 

3. Who ‘and what are Pilgrims? 

4. Where did they come from? 

5. How. did .théy decide on a site 

for their new home? 

6. Where did they, get their cloth- 

ing? 

7. What work did each one do? 
B. Assign topics to be reported on or 
questions to be answered next day. 
Let each child choose a topic he likes. 
C. Keep a class notebook; entries to 
be made daily by the class secretary, 
who is chosen on a basis of good hand- 
writing. All questions asked and 
topics discussed are to be recorded in 
the notebook. 
D. On the day the reports are finished, 
arrange the information into an_or- 
ganized form, and record answers to 
the questions. Work them out in good 
English during the language period, if 
a formal language lesson is observed. 


“III. Activities. 


A. Make a ‘puppet tableau of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. 

B. Dramatize clearing the land. 

C. Draw pictures and make posters 


illustrating the answers to the ques- 


tions. 
D..Write stories of* the hardships of 
the Pilgrims. . 


 E. Draw pictures. of cath schools, 


showing, equipment: and materials used. 


. Fe Write: a story, of a ‘Pilgrim child’s 


day. . 


G. "Plan sar construct a stockade for 
the sand table. 






H. Arrange a poster series showing the 
means of attack used by Indians, and 
protection used by the colonists. 

I. Construct a shuttle loom to be 
worked by hand, and weave cloth, us- 
ing coarse wrapping string for thread. 
J. Collect samples of as many kinds 
of cotton goods as possible, and chart 
them with their commercial names and 
prices by the yard. Compare this with 
the kinds of cotton goods available to 
the colonists. Follow same procedure 
with flax and wool. 

K. Collect samples of goods common 
to us, but unknown to the colonists. 
L. Visit textile mills, or other indus- 
tries that may be contrasted with the 
colonial period. 

M. Arrange a series of proper menus 
for maintaining good health. Com- 
pare with the known diet of the col- 
onists. 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Language. 

Prepare a multiple-choice or com- 
pletion test on the Pilgrims. 
B. Arithmetic. 

1. Give the following problem to 

the class. When building the stock- 

ade, compute the number of 18-inch 
twigs needed if you can obtain 3 logs 

from each twig, and if it requires 18 

logs for every foot of the stockade 

which is designed to inclose an area 
that is 6 feet square. 

2. Develop similar problems as the 

opportunity arises. 
C. Spelling. 

Incorporate into the list of words 
required by your state those words 
used in the written work growing out 
of this unit, as, warp, woof, etc. 

D. Handwriting. 

1. Make corrections or suggestions 
to the individual pupil as they arise, 
accompanied by aids to be used or 
drilled upon by the child during the 
free period. (Free period here is 
conceived to be a time during which 
the pupil is allowed to do the thing 
that needs doing as an individual 
problem, and without relation to the 
activities of the other members of 
the group.) 

2. Stories pertaining to the unit are 

to be written with the principles of 

good handwriting and good English 
in mind. Since the class secretary 
is to be chosen on a basis of hand- 
writing, the winning of this honor 


will furnish an incentive. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Lesson Plan for “Treasure Island” 


FLORENCE £. SUTPHIN 


Teaching Principal, Pottersville School, Somerset County, New Jersey 


I. Approach. 

The motivation for studying the story, 
Treasure Island, came from the pupils’ 
interest in the motion picture of that 
name which was shown in our town. 

II. Aims. 

A. To enjoy a thrilling, well-told story. 

B. To develop responsibility and in- 

itiative through carrying out the terms 

of a contract. 

C. To develop the ability to read for 

accurate detail. 
III. Contract. 

You saw the motion picture, Treasure 
Island. Now we are going to read the 
story. Will it be as full of thrills as the 
picture was? Let’s read and see! 
Minimum requirements— 

A. Make an oral report on one. 

1. Stevenson as a small boy. 
2. Stevenson’s school days. 
3. Stevenson’s travels. 
4. Stevenson as a writer. 
5. Stevenson’s letters about Treasure 
Island. 
B. Read the story and answer the fol- 
lowing questions. 
1. Who is the hero? 
2. Which is the most exciting part 
of the story? 
3. Which character do you like 
best? Why? 
4. How does the story differ from 
the motion picture? 
§. Which part is most humorous? 
6. Which part is most thrilling? 

C. Look up information about bucca- 

neers. Find out more about the age of 

piracy. How was it overcome? 

D. Choose one of the following for a 

composition. 

1. Description of persons. 
a) Long John Silver. 
b) Jim Hawkins. 
c) Squire Trelawney. 
d) Black Dog. 
e) Ben Gunn. 
f) Captain Smollett. 
2. Description of a place. 
a) Admiral Benbow Inn. 
b) Spyglass Inn. 
c) The island. 
d) The stockade. 
E. Choose one of these narratives to tell. 
1. Black Dog’s visit. 
2. Passing the Black Spot. 
3 The voyage. 
4, Jim in the apple barrel. 
. The attack on the stockade. 
. The adventure in the coracle. 
. Searching for the treasure. 


. The ghost. 


oN A“ 
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F. Make one drawing. 

1. Map of Treasure Island. 

2. Representation of any character. 

3. Representation of any scene. 
G. If you were to take the part of any 
character in the story, which one would 
you take? Why? 
H. Dramatize any scene in the book. 
I. Make one of these models. 

1. Treasure Island. 

2. “Hispaniola.” 

3. Sea chest and contents. 

4, Oilskin packet. 





For extra credit— 
‘A. ‘Make .a character booklet with: il- 
lustrations. 
B. Read another book by Stevenson. 
.C.. Compose, a pirate’s. song. 
D. Make a collection of ,pictures about 
pirates. 
E. Make a puppet ‘show of any part of 
the story. 
IV. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. English. 
1. Oral. 
a) Discussion of opinions. 
b) Character descriptions. 
c) Dramatization of scenes. 
2. Written. 
_ a) Wrote plays. 
b) Recorded -answers in indi- 
vidual contract books to be hand- 


ed in. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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-and Sixth-Grade Pupils in North Tonawanda, New York; 
Mrs. Ruth W. Schenkel and Mrs. Bird A. Kelley, Teachers; 


illiam V. Winslow, Supervisor of Art 
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A Page of Tests for November 


A TEST FOR BOOK WEEK 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 
Principal, Long Point Grade School, Long Point, Illinois 


I. After the number of each character in 
the first list, place the letter of the char- 
acter from the second list who appears in 
the same book or story. 


1. Tom Sawyer a) Friday 

2. Evangeline b) Sancho 

3. Don Quixote c) Jim Hawkins 
4. Scrooge d). Gretel 

§. Hans Brinker e) Little John 
6. Robinson Crusoe f) Huck Finn 
7. Robin Hood g) Tom 

8. John Alden h) Tiny Tim 
9. Ben Gunn i) Peter 

10. King Arthur j) Gabriel 

11. Maggie k) Lancelot 
12. Heidi 1) Priscilla 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words that makes the statement true. 
1, _.... was one of Penrod’s best 
friends. 
2. The poem Snxow-Bound was written 


3. David Copperfield was written by 


4. The story of Rikki-tikki-tavi is 
taken from ____ 

5. The are of a Bad Boy relates the 
adventures of _ 


Ill. After each description are several 
possible answers. Underline the correct 
one. 

1. A-story about a miserly old man who 
became generous: Don Quixote; A 
Christmas Carol; King Arthur and His 
Knights. 

2. The adventures of a little chimney 
sweep in the land of fairies: Little Lord 
Fauntleroy; The Boy Emigrants; The 
Water Babies. 

3. The story of a bold outlaw in the 
days of Old England: Treasure Island; 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood; 
The Knights of the Round Table. 

4. The story of an old man who fell 
asleep in the Catskill Mountains: “Rip 
Van Winkle”; “Old Ironsides”; “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

5. The story of a courageous dog: 
Black Beauty; The Thundering Herd; 
The Call of the Wild. 

6. The story of four sisters who were 
very loyal to one another: The Swiss 
Family Robinson; Little Women; Seven- 
teen. 

7. The adventures of a maid of France: 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc; 
Evangeline; Alice of Old Vincennes. 

8. A poem that tells how a city was 
rid of rats: “Wee Willie Winkie”; “Dick 


Whittington and His Cat”; “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” 

9. Sindbad is a character in: Treasure 
Island; The Ransom of Red Chief; 
Arabian Nights. 

10. A story of days in the South before 
the Civil War: “The Great Stone Face”; 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Jim Davis. 
(For key, see page 72) 


AN ARITHMETIC TEST 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 
Teacher, Marble Corner School, Ripley County, Indiana 


HM THIS test checks the pupil’s ability to 

use tables of length, weight, and area, 
as well as formulae dealing with finding 
the area and volume of common geomet- 
ric figures. Special care should be taken 
to explain any problems which the pupil 
fails to solve correctly. After a brief in- 
terval the test should be repeated to find 
out whether the principles have been 
learned. 


1. A piece of.cardboard 24 inches wide 
and 30 inches long contains how many 
square feet? 

2. How many acres are there in a plot 
80 rods long and 40 rods wide? 

3. How many cubic inches are there in 
3 cubic feet? 

4. A city lot is 120 feet in width. How 
many yards wide is the lot? 

5. A certain kind of feed sells at $2.40 
per hundred pounds. How much is this 
per ton? 

6. How many cubic yards of earth are 
removed in excavating a cellar 28 feet 
wide, 36 feet long, and 8 feet deep? 

7. There are how many pounds in 64 
ounces? 

8. A table is 214 feet long and 1% feet 
wide. Its top contains how many square 
inches? 

9. There are how many feet in two 
thirds of a mile? 

10. How many rods are in 10 miles? 

11. Find the area of a triangle whose 
base is 16 feet and whose altitude is 10 
feet. 

12. Find the area in square inches of a 
triangle whose base is 3 feet and whose 
altitude is 2 feet. 

13. A circle has a circumference of 88 
inches. What is its diameter? 

14. What is the diameter of a circle 
whose radius is 14 inches? 





15. What is the area of a circle having 
a radius of 7 inches? 

16. What is the area of a circle whose 
diameter is 28 inches? 

17. Give the area in square inches of a 
circle whose circumference is 544 feet. 

18. Find the volume of a cube one edge 
of which is 4 inches long. 

19. Find the circumference of a circle 
whose diameter is 14 inches. 

20. Find the radius of a circle having 
an area of 154 square inches. 

21. A trapezoid has an altitude of 10 
inches; one of its bases is 6 inches; the 
other is 8 inches. Find its area. 

22. A cylinder has for its base a circle 
with a 21-inch radius. It is 30 inches 


long. Find its volume in cubic inches. 
(For key, see page 72) 


A TEST ON “EVANGELINE” 


EDNA MAE BOGH 
Teacher, Moose Island School, Herman, Minnesota 


I. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words that makes the statement true. 

1. Evangeline was written by ____. 

2. Evangeline was often called __.___. 

3. The homes of the Acadians were 
______. by the soldiers. 

4. The Acadians were allowed to take 
only their _______ with them. 

5. The people gathered at the ______. 
to hear the king’s orders. 

6. Evangeline’s father was buried be- 
side the ________.. 
P 7. Evangeline spent her life searching 
or - : 

8. Corresponding to our Indian sum- 
mer was the Acadians’ “Summer of 


10. _.... helped Evangeline search 
the prairies and mountains for Gabriel. 


II. Underline the word or phrase which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. The Acadians lived in (Vermont, 
England, Nova Scotia). 

2. The Acadian people have in them 
the blood of the (French, American, Eng- 
lish). 

3. Evangeline’s father was a (minister, 
farmer, blacksmith). 

4. Evangeline was (sixteen, twenty- 
four, seventeen) years old at the time 
when the poem begins. 

5. The saddest thing about the depar- 
ture of the Acadians was that (families 
could not reach the ship, members of 
families were separated from each other, 


their homes were taken from them). 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Making Cornstalk 


Furniture and Toys 


HELEN C. REED 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Public Schools, 
Stanton, Orange County, California 


MH THE girls and boys in my fifth and sixth 


grades enjoyed making toys and furniture © 


from cornstalks. The “furniture” period was 
the high light of the week. 

We cut the thin upper parts of cornstalks 
in the autumn and stored them in boxes. 
When the stalk is cut and dried, it looks much 
like cane. 

Each child brought from home a smooth 
board about eighteen inches square, and placed 
his name on his board. ‘These boards were 
used to cut the stalks on. One-sided razor 
blades are good for the cutting. Always in- 
sist that the stalk be laid flat on the board, 
and then there will be no cut fingers. We 
tacked a medium-sized piece of stalk on one 
side of the board. This was used as a brace, 
against which the cornstalks were placed to 
insure straight, even pieces. 

Each child determined the size of each part 
of the toy or furniture he wished to make. 
Every piece must be cut the exact size. After 
the pieces were cut, they were put together 
with straight pins. 

Some chairs had arms or rockers made by 
splitting medium-thick stalks. Small mirrors, 
such as are found in pocketbooks, may be used 
on bureaus. Knots from the stalks made very 
effective decorations. Airplanes were popular 
toys. 

Tf the kindergarten or first grade in your 
school has a dollhouse, the older girls and boys 
will enjoy furnishing it for the smaller chil- 
dren with cornstalk furniture. 
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The Sixth Grade Studies Itself 


EOLINE WALLACE MOORE 


Professor of Education, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 


M THE teacher of the sixth grade, 

Miss R., had been away from her 
room for a half day, and on her return 
told the pupils that she had been excused 
by the superintendent to visit other 
schools. She related some of the interest- 
ing things that she had seen, since the pu- 
pils seemed desirous of knowing more 
about the visit. However, she did not 
expect a continued interest in the inci- 
dent, and was surprised the next day 
when a boy asked, “Why don’t they let 
us visit other schools?” ‘Thus the activity 
was initiated. 

The pupils felt that if it were worth 
while for teachers to know what other 
sixth grades were doing, they too might 
profit from a similar study. Miss R. told 
the class that it would be impossible to 
permit pupils to visit indiscriminately. 
After much interesting and profitable 
discussion, they concluded that the super- 
intendent might not object to the visit of 
a selected group, if it were well planned, 
and carried out in an orderly manner. In 
the next discussion the class took up the 
question of the best way to put the plan 
before the superintendent, bringing out 
these ideas: 

1. We should obtain formal permission. 

2. We should show our exact purpose 
in asking that permission. 

3. A letter should be written to the 
superintendent. 

4. It would be nice to send a commit- 
tee to present the letter. 

§. The letter should state our reasons 
for desiring the visit, and should show a 
plan for it which would not be disturbing 
to the school visited. The letter should 
state that not more than three pupils 
would visit a grade, and that they would 
be most courteous. 

The following letter was chosen by a 
committee as the best one submitted: 


The sixth grade of School respect- 
fully requests permission to visit other sixth 
grades of the city schools on the afternoon of 
March first. Our purpose is to find out how 
our work compares with that of other schools; 
to take back ideas and plans which will add 
interest and efficiency to our work; and to 
promote a spirit of friendliness among schools. 

If this permission is granted, we promise 
not to abuse it in any way. We promise that 
not more than three pupils will go to any one 
grade, and that we will behave as good citizens. 





The committee of two appointed to 
carry the letter to the superintendent 
departed with serious dignity and came 
back with joy. The permission had been 
granted, and letters of introduction had 
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been given them to the sixth-grade teach- 
ers of nine other schools. As there were 
twenty-six pupils in the sixth grade, three 
each would visit eight schools and two 
would visit the other school. All of the 
pupils looked forward with pleasant an- 
ticipation to the visits. 

The next problem was to outline the 
objectives of the visits, or plan certain 
specific things to be noted in addition to 


the novel or unusual. Among the sub- 
jects of interest were the following: 

1. Individual or room graphs, showing 
subject progress. 

2. Room equipment and decorations. 

3. Supplementary books being read. 

4. Methods of study and recitation. 

§. Construction projects in process of 
completion. 

6. Student participation in govern 
ment. 

These topics were written on the black- 
board, and copied into small notebooks to 
guide the observation of individual pu- 
pils. Miss R. suggested that notes should 
be taken in a very unobtrusive manner, 


sO as not to embarrass the pupils visited, 
(Continued on page 81) 


A Project in Astronomy 


HELEN M. BUNCLARK 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, School No. 8, Buffalo, New York 


@ “ASTRONOMY is interesting! My, 

it’s lots of fun! I’m going to make a 
notebook and put-in all I learn about it.” 
Thus boasted a small boy as he strutted 
into the classroom one morning after a 
visit to the public library where he had 
chanced upon a book that roused his in- 
terest. 

“What’s astronomy?” queried a class- 
mate as Sheldon took his place. 

“Why, astronomy is a study of the 
stars!” offered the wise one sagely. “Say, 
let’s start an Astronomy Club and get all 
the children who are interested to join it. 
Then we can learn more about it.” 

As the days passed on I noticed that 
plans for the Astronomy Club went for- 
ward rapidly. Now it must be confessed 
that my own knowledge of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies is limited, but it 
did occur to me that if these children 
were really going to follow through their 
desire to found such a club, and if they 
were going to make it worth while, they 
would need guidance. So with a trepid 
heart I approached the organizer of the 
club and said, “If you really want to 
have this club and really will study when 
you have your meetings, I’ll be willing to 
stay for half an hour once a week to help 
you in your study.” 

“Honest?” queried Sheldon, and he was 
pleased beyond measure as I nodded my 
assent. He announced to the class that 
on Monday of the following week the 
club would have its first meeting. 

After school that day two of the boys 
went to the school library, and leafed 
through the table of contents in all our 
encyclopedias and other reference books. 
Whenever a reference to any phase of 


astronomy was mentioned, they slipped 
a paper in the page. These books we then 
placed on a special table in the classroom. 
During the week various pupils in the 
class brought in books on astronomy that 
they had taken out on their cards at the 
public library. These were added to our 
collection. The librarian at the main 
branch also sent us eight books. They 
were all placed on the same table, and this 
caption was written on the blackboard 
above the table: “Astronomy, a Study of 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars.” During their 
spare moments the children were permit- 
ted to browse through these books. 

When the time for our first meeting 
arrived, fifteen boys and girls remained 
after school. First we elected our officers, 
a president and a secretary. Then I sug- 
gested that since we had such a broad sub- 
ject to study perhaps it would be easiest 
for us to make a list of all the questions 
we would like to have answered in our 
research. The secretary wrote them down 
and later typed them for our reference 
table. Some of the questions, a few of 
which are listed here, revealed that the 
children already had a small knowledge 
of the subject. 

. What are stars made of? 

. What is a comet? 

. Is Mars inhabited? 

. What is the moon made of? 

. How far away are the planets? 
. What is a shooting star? 

Members of the club then chose the 
reference books they wished to take home 
to study. Enthusiasm still ran high at the 
second meeting. We called for interesting 
facts the children had learned from their 

(Continued om page 82) 
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TEACHERS HELP-ONE-ANUTHER CLUB 


READING DRILL 


VIRGINIA K. SLOANE 


HM I USED to give the beginning pupils 

in my room pieces of newspapers on 
which to mark the words they knew. I 
found, however, that they would mark 
many words which were not a part of 
their reading vocabulary, even when told 
to mark only a few definite words. So I 
prepared. hectographed lists of words, all 
taken from the vocabulary of the text in 
use, with the direction to draw a line un- 
der three or four certain words. These 
words, of course, were selected from those 
on which the childen needed special drill, 
and were repeated a number of times on 
the paper. 

When the children grew accustomed to 
recognizing the words, I gave them hecto- 
graphed copies of stories, using their 
reading vocabulary, and had them mark 
certain words in the story. This is more 
difficult to do, but it is also more mean- 
ingful. Now the children do not mark 
words with which they are unfamiliar. 


AN EVANGELINE POSTER 


ELLA RICHARD 


H TO ILLUSTRATE lines 82-102 of 
Longfellow’s poem, Evangeline, our 
class of eighth-grade pupils made a poster 
thirty-six inches wide and seventy-two 
inches long. Manila paper was used, on 
which were pasted objects and figures 
made of colored construction paper. 

The house, seats, paths, stone well, 
barns, dovecot, hay, and corn were made 
in shades of brown. The hill, sycamore 
tree, moss-grown bucket, orchard, roofs, 
and grass were in green shades. The 
sheep, doves, beehives, and bucket were 
silver gray. The sea and sky were in 
shades of blue. The horses were black, 
and the cattle red and brown, except 
Evangeline’s heifer, being referred to in 
lines outside of those mentioned above as 
snowy-white, bearing a bell and a ribbon. 
The horse troughs, plows, wains, and har- 
rows were in red and gray, and the turkey 
in red and brown. Fences were repre- 
sented as stones of many colors. 

We also worked out several good prob- 
lems from the poster for arithmetic, agri- 
culture, and other subjects. Some of the 
topics of the problems were taxes, in- 
surance, crop rotation, value of the whole 
property, acreage, and cost of labor for 
working the ground. 
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AN OLD TOWN MEETING 


RUTH KEARNEY 


H [TRIED to think of a different man- 

ner of presenting the causes of the 
American Revolution to my history class, 
and finally decided on the following. We 
organized the class in the form of an old- 
fashioned New England town meeting 
and chose a moderator to take charge of 
the meeting. Various town officers, such 
as selectmen, keepers of the pound, and so 
on, were chosen. Other members of the 
class imagined that they were colonists 
and presented their grievances against 
England, while some pupils took the side 
of England. 

This is an excellent means of teaching 
children the story of early New England 
government. We also held a debate as a 
part of the meeting, on the question, “Re- 
solved, that the colonies should not sep- 
arate from the mother country.” 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


VERY likely you have developed some 
method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. ‘Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 





In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





THANKSGIVING TURKEYS 


R. CICELY HICKS 


H DURING the first week in Novem- 

ber each child in my third grade cut 
from folded brown paper two turkeys, 
coloring them on alternate sides. Using 
one cut by each child, we fastened them 
around the classroom, placing the colored 
side against the wall. The children were 
told that their turkeys liked to be fed on 
perfect spelling papers. 

Every day each child who had a perfect 
paper pasted it on his turkey. When 
Thanksgiving vacation came, he fastened 
his other turkey over the papers. The 
children took their “fat” turkeys home. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


ARTHUR E. HACKETT 


HM GRADES three to six in our school 
kept a nature diary last year as a 
science activity. Every day weather facts 
and other nature events were recorded. 
Each child kept the records twice during 
the year, for a week each time. Children 
of the first and second grades helped to 
contribute nature events. ‘The activity 
taught group and individual responsibil- 
ity and developed a greater interest in 
nature study. ~ 
The weather facts were recorded each 
morning at nine o’clock. The following 
is an example: 


Date Nov. 27 Nov. 29 
Temperature 64 73 
Wind direction Northwest West 


Condition of sky Nearly clear Clear 
Rain or snow None None 


A few nature events (selected) were 
recorded, some of which are given below 
from various months. 

Sept. 27.—The trees in the flat south 
of the schoolhouse are very beautiful. 
They are many colors. There was a light 
frost last night. Eloise saw some cranes 
flying over her house. 

Oct. 18.—It snowed a little last night. 
Many ducks flew over the schoolhouse to- 
day, going south. 

March 9.—This morning it snowed. 
Two little birds came and sat on the win- 
dow sill. 

May 22.—We saw many frogs. The 
tadpoles are getting bigger. Herman 
and Archie caught some fish in the creek. 
They put them back again. 
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MODELING MATERIAL 


IONE McVEAN 


H THE following is a recipe for model- 

ing material. The ingredients are: 
Y, cup cornstarch, ¥% cup cold water, 
and 14% cups salt. Dissolve the corn- 
starch in the cold water. Stir the salt in- 
to the mixture and beat vigorously. The 
creamy dough may be colored any desired 
shade by adding ink or dye. To keep it 
moist cover it with a damp cloth. 

This modeling “clay” may be made in- 
to beads and strung on a wire or a hatpin. 
The material may also be used in making 
figures or animals for the sand table. 


A PRIMARY MAP 


HELEN HEFT 


MH MY PRIMARY pupils constructed 

on the blackboard a map of their own 
community, on a scale of one foot to 
one mile. Later they transferred the map 
to heavy paper. Perhaps a scale of six 
inches to a block would be satisfactory 
for city schools. The pupils sketched in 
the schoolhouse and houses. A flag was 
drawn beside the schoolhouse. 

Each pupil was supplied with a differ- 
ent-colored piece of chalk or crayon. He 
colored the house where he lived and 
traced his path to the schoolhouse. A leg- 
end was placed below the map and the 
directions marked on it. Such promi- 
nent geographic features as rivers and hills 
were also shown. 

This map provided a great many situa- 
tions for storytelling in language class. It 
also formed an introduction to later in- 
terpretation of maps. 


OUR READING CLUB 


ALICE JACKSON 


@ IN OUR fourth and fifth grades we 

have a reading club, which has helped 
to encourage home reading. We divide 
our library books into the following 
groups: history, biography, nature, and 
stories and poems. Each pupil is assigned 
to one of these divisions, in which he reads 
for three weeks. He is then put into an- 
other division for three weeks. 

The club elects the following officers: 
president, vice-president, secretary, li- 
brarian, and program leader. They hold 
office six weeks. At the end of this time 
other officers are elected. 

The librarian appoints five assistants, 
who have charge of the books in the five 
divisions. They check out the books and 
choose one reader from each division to 
give an oral report on some book at the 
weekly club meeting. The librarian has 
charge of the written reports of the read- 


ers, which are given to her before the 


book is returned to the assistant. These 
reports name the book, author, and favor- 
ite character, and give some interesting 
fact. 

The program leader secures from the 
assistants the names of the pupils who are 
to report. He adds to the reports a list of 
music, drills, and dances or plays. He also 
has charge of the program when it is pre- 
sented. 

Our meetings are 6n Friday afternoons. 
They are conducted in regular parliamen- 
tary manner. Credit is given in reading 
for written and verbal reports. The chil- 
dren enjoy these programs very much, 
and their interest in books and reading 
has been greatly increased. 


A BOOK CASTLE 


CHARLOTTE MYERS 





@ TOENCOURAGE my second-grade 

pupils to do more outside reading, we 
built a book castle. Tagboard was used 
to make the castle. We divided the castle 
into sections representing bricks. Each 
time a child read a book, he reviewed the 
story for us, and then chose any color of 
construction paper he wanted to make a 
brick. He wrote his name and the name 
of the book on the brick, and pasted it on 
the castle. 

This increased the interest of the entire 
class in outside reading because the chil- 
dren enjoyed watching the castle grow, 
and they were anxious to see who could 
get the most bricks on the castle. 


BOOK PROTECTORS 


ARLENE PUTNAM 


M THE first- and second-grade pupils 

often had badly soiled covers on their 
schoolbooks before the term was out. To 
prevent this, we purchased large sheets of 
transparent wrapping, and cut it to fit 
the books. The covers’ were fastened 
down at the corners with book corners, 
which may be purchased in quantity very 
inexpensively. Instead of using book cor- 
ners, the corners of the wrapping may be 
pasted or glued. 

The transparent wrapping protected 
the covers of the ks, yet was thin 
enough for the titles to show through. If 
colored film is used, the covers are very 
attractive. Being inexpensive, the covers 
may be renewed frequently. They protect 
the books and please the pupils. 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION—PURITANS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


EH BEGIN to make this decoration by folding a 12-in. by 3 4-in. strip of paper into six 

units. First fold down 2 in. of the strip; then fold back 2 in. 
way until entire strip is folded. Trace the pattern on the folded strip, being sure that 
the right edge of the pattern is at the edge of the strip and not at the fold. Unfolded 
and pasted end to end, these strips will make seasonal room decorations. 
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A FIRST-AID KIT 


MAXINE SCHRADER 


HM THE seventh-grade pupils decided 

that our school had been without a 
first-aid kit long enough. One of the 
members suggested that we talk the mat- 
ter over with the rest of the school. An 
opening exercise period was used to plan a 
way of supplying the school with this 
much-needed commodity. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


® IN THIS department THE INstRUCTOR publishes notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with the children in other 
schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowl- 
edge all letters received. Notices must be signed by the teachers themselves. Ad- 
dress: THE INstRuCTOR, Club oa ap 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be 





One boy contributed a cigar box 
painted a bright blue on the outside and 
white on the inside. A shelf divided the 
box into two parts. A bright red cross 
on the lid designated plainly for what use 
the box was intended. 

Another boy made a fastener on the 
box that was not too difficult for even the 
smallest pupil to unfasten. 

To fill the kit, each pupil contributed 
an article costing not more than ten cents. 
Our chest contains a bottle of antiseptic, 
a roll of adhesive plaster, a roll of gauze, 
a tube of salve, a pair of cuticle scissors, 
and a package of needles. 

During a language period each pupil 
wrote a composition on a first-aid rule. 
These rules were typed and pasted on the 
lid of the kit as a handy reference. The 
completed kit was fastened to the wall 
within reach of all pupils. 


A FRACTION TOURNAMENT 


PAULINE DELUCA 


M AFTER my fifth-grade pupils fin- 

ished their work with fractions, we 
reviewed our work on a competitive basis. 
Tournaments were explained and dis- 
cussed. The terms used in connection 
with tournaments were added to the chil- 
dren’s list of new words. Words such as 
opponent, bye, finals, and semifinals were 
included. 

A week before the opening of the tour- 
nament, a list of contestants (this should 
include the entire class) was posted on a 
large chart in the classroom. This aroused 
great interest. 

For the tournament, each child copied 
his examples, and started and ended the 
working of them at a given signal. After 
the papers were graded, the winners’ 
names were posted, thus showing the re- 
maining contestants. Any ties were 
played off the same day, keeping the score 
always up-to-date. 

With each round one half of the con- 
testants were eliminated. However, all 
the pupils continued to work in the tour- 
nament, to find out how their work com- 
pared with that of the winners. 

The sets of examples becatne more 
difficult as the tournament progressed. 
The work continued, with daily elimi- 
nations, until the winner was declared at 
our “Fraction Finals.” 
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mailed soon to insure their publication during the present school year. 


California—My pupils would like to exchange 
correspondence with other pupils. They will an- 
swer all letters and will send interesting mate- 
rial about California. Address: Mrs. Thelma 
Clark, Rio Linda, California. 


Delaware——The pupils and teacher of John 
Wesley School, grades one to seven, would be 
pleased to exchange letters and souvenirs with 
children and teachers of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and various places of interest. We promise to re- 
ply as soon as possible. Address: Miss Mary E. 
Mosley, John Wesley School, Milford, Delaware. 


Illinois.—My pupils of the Schou School, rural 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange let- 
ters with other pupils of the United States and 
foreign countries. They will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Jean Gilborne, Bon- 
field, Illinois. 


Illinois —My pupils in grades one, two, and 
three wish to exchange letters and postcards with 
pupils of other schools. Address: Miss Emma 
Reinhard, Martinton, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My pupils of grades three and four 
and I would like to exchange letters, cards, prod- 
ucts, and curios with other schools anywhere. 
Send us a letter telling about your part of the 
country, and we will send one in return. 
Address: Miss Cecil Flook, Milford, Indiana. 


Indiana.—My fourth and fifth grades of the 
Tangier School will be glad to exchange nature 
study letters with any other school. Address: 
Miss Eva M. Harvey, Tangier, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades would like to exchange pictures, letters, 
products, and school work with seventh and 
eighth grades of other schools. Address: Miss 
Edna Aegerter, Rural Route No. 2, Rockwell 
City, Iowa. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades four to eight 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
other states. We promise to answer all letters as 
promptly as possible. Address: Miss Carrie E. 
Klaus, Minden City, Michigan. 


Missouri.—The teacher and pupils, grades two 
to seven, of the Johnson School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with pupils 
in all states and possessions of the United States 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Lucy 
Schooler, Johnson School, Rural Route No. 1, 
Brimson, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils of grades four to eight 
would like to exchange maps, pictures, and let- 
ters with other pupils of the United States and 
foreign countries. Our school is located on the 
Mississippi River about one hundred eighteen 
miles south of St. Louis. All correspondence will 
be answered. Address: Mr. C. W. Short, 
Neely’s Landing, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils of Union School (rural) 
would like to exchange letters and products with 
pupils in the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Julian A. Tuschhoff, Seventy Six, 
Missouri. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils and teacher of 
West Dummer School, rural grades one to eight, 
near the White Mountains and the Great Stone 
Face, would like to exchange letters, school work, 
and products with other pupils in the United 
States, outlying possessions, or foreign countries. 
We promise to answer as soon as possible. Ad- 
dress all letters and other mail to: Miss Dorothy 
Duff Hikel, West Dummer School, West Milan, 
New Hampshire. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils and I would like to 
exchange work, pictures, letters, and coal, coke, 
slag, and limestone for stones and minerals from 
the various sections of our country and neigh- 
boring countries. We are in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Prompt replies are promised. Address: 
Miss Ethel Kitter, 614 Halcomb Ave., Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils in the fifth- and 
sixth-grade English classes wish to correspond 
with children of other schools. Address all let- 
ters to: Miss Florence M. Grubb, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The teacher and pupils of the 
fourth grade would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with schools in all the states and posses- 
sions of the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. They will also include pictures of the city 
of Pittsburgh. Address all letters and other 
mail to: Miss Lucretia Reed, 411 Sixth Street, 
Wilson, Pennsylvania. 


Philippine Islands——My third-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters with any third- 
grade class in the United States. Each letter will 
be answered promptly. Address: Miss Sergia R. 
Lucena, Tago Central School, Tago, Surigao, 
Philippine Islands. 


South Dakota.—My sixth-grade pupils will be 
glad to exchange letters, pictures, products, or 
school work with fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in 
the United States, outlying possessions, or for- 
eign countries. They will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Frances E. Scott, Val- 
ley Springs, South Dakota. 


Texas.—My pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with other pupils of the 
United States and foreign countries. We will try 
to answer all letters. Address letters and other 
mail to: Mrs. Harvey Riley, Rural Route No. 3, 
Cooper, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the Boice Creek 
(rural) School, grades one to eight, inclusive, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, news- 
papers, and products with other pupils of the 
United States and foreign countries. They will 
answer all letters promptly. Address: Miss 
Ruth Braddock, Boice Creek School, Lancaster, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—Grades three to eight of Mount 
Hope School would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils in other states 
and countries. Address all letters and other 
mail to: Miss Annie Kovacik, Rural Route No. 1, 
P.O. Box’ 182, Phillips, Wisconsin. 
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REVIEWS BY JEAN CARTER 


Acting Director, Affiliated Schools for Workers, New York, N.Y. 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
M DESIGNED to be read by children 


and to children is The Susianna 
Winkle Book. ‘The author, Dorothy 
Mason Pierce, who is also the illustrator, 
shows that she is a keen observer of the 
things that interest the small child, and, 
as she goes through a day in the life of 
Susianna, she talks about, sings about, 
and draws about such significant and im- 
portant things as elevators to Father’s 
office, squeaks in shoes, birthday parties, 
and carpenter’s curls. The introduction 
is by Patty Hill. 

A new book of nonsense verse for chil- 
dren is Laura E. Richards’ Merry-Go- 
Round, From beginning to end it is a 
merry book. Margaret Widdemer says in 
the preface that the rhymes have “every- 
thing the infant heart could desire—beau- 
tiful words, excellent thumping rhymes, 
and a most dramatic and satisfying end- 
ing. 

A hearty welcome awaits Tiny To?’s 
Favorite Mother Goose. Only the best- 
loved rhymes are included; the colors of 
the pictures are delightful; and not the 
least of the book’s charms is its low price. 

Rose Fyleman, whose fairy poetry is 
loved by children, has translated fifty 
folk rhymes from the Welsh, German, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Chinese, and 
other peoples. Picture Rhymes from For- 
eign Lands is the title. She seems to have 
lost neither music nor humor in trans- 
lating, and the fun is increased by the 
simple humorous drawings. 


ProsE TALES FOR YOUNG READERS 


M@ FOR the youngest readers, Munro 

Leaf offers a moral tale entitled 
Robert Francis Weatherbee. Here is a 
little boy to whom unpleasant things hap- 
pen because he will not go to school. The 
cleverly crude, expressive pictures tell 
almost as much as the text. 

Also for young readers is an animal 
story, Bear Twins, by Inez Hogan. Their 
adventures, when they run away and go 
into the woods, are so exciting that we 
breathe a sigh of relief when they get 
safely out, and we are told that hereafter 
“they just walked on the edge of the for- 
est , and peeped in.” 


For girls and boys under ten, Blue Car- 
avan Tales holds the mystery and adven- 
ture expected of a caravan. Effie Power, 
in this collection of fifteen familiar sto- 
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ries, shows her experience as children’s 


librarian. She has selected the stories chil- 
dren ask for most frequently. So we find, 
together with “Peter Rabbit” and “Little 
Black Sambo,” favorite fairy and folk 
tales from Grimm and other sources. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT 
To TWELVE 


B® THE children who last year enjoyed 

Down Along Apple-Market Street 
should now be ready for Danny’s Country 
Store, illustrated by the author-artist of 
the former book—Mabel Betsy Hill. The 
story, by Helen Fuller Orton, is about a 
little boy and his sister. Both children 





Books Reviewed 
on this Page 


The Susianna Winkle Book, by Dorothy 
Mason Pierce (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., $2.00). 

Merry-Go-Round, by Laura E. Richards 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., $1.50). 

Tiny Tot’s Favorite Mother Goose, by 
Peter Mabie (Chicago: The Merrill 
Publishing Co., $.10). 

Picture Rhymes from Foreign Lands, by 
Rose Fyleman (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, $1.00). 

Robert Francis Weatherbee, by Munro 
Leaf (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $1.00). 

Bear Twins, by Inez Hogan (New York: 
E. P, Dutton & Co., Inc., $1.00). 
Blue Caravan Tales, by Effie Power (New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $1.50). 

Danny's Country Store, by Helen Fuller 
Orton (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $1.35). 

Lost Corner, by Charlie May Simon (New ° 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $2.00). 

Once at Woodhall, by Frances Lowry 
Higgins (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, $1.75). 

The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia 
Lynch (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., $2.00). 

Blackfeet Indians, by Winold Reiss and 
Frank B. Linderman (St. Paul: Great 
Northern Railway Company, $3.50; to 
schools and libraries, $2.45). 

What Is the Activity Plan of Progressive 
Education? by Samuel Engle Burr 
(Cincinnati: The C. A. Gregory Co., 
$1.60). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher 
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want a pony, and the way in which 
Danny unexpectedly earns. the pony 
makes a delightful story of American vil- 
lage life. 

One of the few girls’ books that has an 
appeal for boys is Lost Corner. This 
story of three children of the Ozark 
Mountains is by Charlie May Simon. It 
is filled with the quaint colloquialisms and 
customs of the southern mountains, and 
yet the children are not made to seem 
strange creatures. One of the most de- 
lightful of the chapters is that about a 
“piney woods’ Christmas.” 

A book which little girls will welcome 
is Once at Woodhall. It tells of the 
funny mishaps and exciting adventures 
of Lowry, a little Quaker girl who lived 
on a farm in Indiana at the time of the 
Civil War. The story, which is by Frances 
Lowry Higgins, has a reminiscent charm, 
enhanced by Allen Lewis’ black and white 
illustrations. 

Older children will like to read The 
Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, and younger chil- 
dren will love to listen to Patricia Lynch’s 
matter-of-fact story which strays into 
the realm of fantasy. It is delightful-as to 
story, style, and fine writing. The illus- 
trations, by Jack B. Yeats, add to the 
charm. Seamus and his sister Eileen ac- 
quire a donkey in a strange way, and this 
donkey, Long Ears, accompanies them in 
mysterious adventures. The quaint turn 
of phrase which is characteristic of the 
speech of Ireland is found throughout. 


Two Books For UsE IN TEACHING 


HM ALL the interesting books, however, 

are not for the children. The Great 
Northern Railway, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of Glacier National Park, has made avail- 
able a beautiful book on the American 
Indian. It is entitled Blackfeet Indians, 
and in it the experience and talent of two 
great Indianologists have been combined. 
The text is by Frank Linderman, who has 
spent a lifetime collecting legends. The 
forty-nine full-page illustrations, beau- 
tifully colored, are reproductions of 
Winold Reiss’s well-known paintings of 
the Blackfeet. The teacher will find much 
interesting and valuable lore in the book, 
but even were there no text at all, any 
school would be richer for possessing the 
beautiful pictures. 

In his little book, What Is the Ac- 
tivity Plan of Progressive Education? 
Samuel Engle Burr has given a summary 
of progressive education, its history, and 
meaning. He describes how the activity 
plan has been applied in various situations. 
Although Mr. Burr is a convert to pro- 
gressive education, he sees its dangers, but 
maintains that these, or similar ones, exist 
in any kind of education. The book con- 
tains an excellent bibliography for one 
who is interested in education for a 
changing civilization. 
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POEMS UUR READERS HAVE ASKED FUR 


RECOMPENSE 


EDWIN M. ABBOTT 


What is the price of manhood? 
What sale does honor bring? 
Does pure, untarnished character 
Count nought in lifetime’s ring? 
Do bauble scions rule us? 
Does riot, ruin reign 
The purest soul to trample down 
To crush, destroy, rend twain? 


Is there no truth or honor 
To cause mankind to stay 
The all-consuming thirst for lust 
That lures them far away? 
Does honest labor cheapen 
The mold wherein we're cast; 
Is black, corrupt impurity 
The flag flung from life’s mast? 


Forget not. One is watching 
Our actions, day by day, 

And riches gained at such a cost 
He surely will repay. 

For though mankind is judging 
Appearances, poor art, 

The God, the just, the righteous Judge, 
Inspects our inmost heart. 


Condemn not, then, I pray thee, 
For thou, thyself, some day 
May seek for mercy from thy Judge, 
Whose verdict none can sway. 
And temper all thy judgments 
With love and common sense. 
The end well merits all ’twill bring; 
It serves full recompense. 


DISARMAMENT 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


“Put up the sword!” The voice of Christ 
once more 

Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s 
roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 

With nameless dead; o’er cities starving 
slow 

Under a rain of fire; through wards of 
woe 

Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, 
sons | 

Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that never 
comes! 

O men and brothers! let that voice be 
heard. 

War fails, try peace; put up the useless 
sword! 
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Fear not the end. There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights 
grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol shepherds 
sit 

With grave responses listening unto it: 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of 
look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests 
shook. 

“O son of peace!” the giant cried, “thy 
fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to 
hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no 
trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: “Poor fiend, even thee I 
love.” 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhor- 
rence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was 
heard, 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird: 

“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the 
song; 

“And peace unweaponed conquers every 
wrong!” 

Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin C 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


ELLEN P. ALLERTON 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest and brave and true, 

Moment by moment the long day 
through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest way, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness 
Whose hidden fountains but few may 


guess. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


JOHN PIERPONT 


The Pilgrim Fathers—where are they? 
The waves that brought them o’er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their 
spray 
As they break along the shore; 
Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that 
day 
When the Mayflower moored below; 
When the sea around was black with 
storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 


The mists that wrapped the Pilgrim’s 
sleep 
Still brood upon the tide; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by 
the deep 
To stay its waves of pride. 
But the snow-white sail that he gave to 


the gale, 
When the heavens looked dark, is 
gone— 
As an angel’s wing through an opening 
cloud 


Is seen, and then withdrawn. 


The Pilgrim exile—sainted name! 
The hill whose icy brow 
Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning’s 
flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 
And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that 
night 
On the hillside and the sea, 
Still lies where he laid his houseless 
head— 
But the Pilgrim! where is he? 


The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest: 
When summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in ver- 
dure drest, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast; 
And the evening sun as he leaves the 
world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


The Pilgrim spirit has not fled: 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious 
dead, 
With the holy stars by night. 
It — the bed of the brave who have 
ed, 
And still guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May- 
flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 
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Wanted—More Happiness 


MARY L. HAHN 


Formerly, Teacher of Health Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Miss Perkins, principal. 

Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 
Mrs. Cook, teacher of home economics. 
Dr. Barnes, school physician. 

Miss Lewis, teacher of the fourth grade. 


Miss Perkins: Did you see Miss Rose’s 
first-graders entertain the kindergarten 
children this morning? 

Miss Ryan: Yes, indeed. It was surely 
a delightful occasion. I never saw a large 
group of oo who seemed to be more 
thoroughly happ 

Miss hadion This fall Miss Rose de- 
cided that part of her job was to teach the 
children to have a successful party. She 
certainly demonstrated that children can 
be. taught to make and to enjoy a party. 

Mrs. Cook: She seems to work on the 
principle that true happiness depends on 
the successful execution of one’s activi- 
ties. ‘Those children planned and prac- 
ticed for every feature of the occasion, 
including the greeting of their guests. 

Miss Perkins: Miss Rose is a real teach- 
er to attempt so much with her group. 

Dr. Barnes: I knew Miss Rose in the 
days before she was a real teacher, when 
she was trying to learn how to be one. I 
should expect her to teach children to do 
things happily. 

Miss Perkins: Is it a story, and are you 
free to share it with us? 

Dr. Barnes: Yes, I consider it a story 
to be shared because it concerned every- 
one who was then connected with Camel 
Street School, where Miss Rose was teach- 
ing. It might not have happened in a 
larger school, but Camel’s four young 
teachers were eager for experiences and 
they discussed ways and means very 
freely, and occasionally I was allowed 
to join them. Very early in their discus- 


sions they decided that more than any- 
thing else they wanted to be happy. 
“But,” 


they said, “we have spent four 















years or more in professional training and 
scarcely as many minutes considering how 
we can live happily.” 

Miss Ryan: That is a thought I never 
really considered.. Did Miss Rose’and her 
friends decide’ that there was something 
they could do about it?” >: 

Dr. Barnes: Yes, first they considered 
ideas to help them decide upon:a philos- 
ophy of happiness, and they analyzed 
quite extensivély the “situations which 
caused them happiness and-unhappiness. 
Jean Fort, one of the teachers, who was 
an especially honest thinker, helped us 
all.to see that if happiness is within, you 
can rule it pretty much as you pleasé.. In 
other words, it is usually your own ‘fault 
when you are unhappy. 


ble; such as: 

Failure to be on time. 

Failure to prepare one’s work carefully. 

Failure to care intelligently for one’s 
health. 

Impatience, anger, and ill temper. 

Lack of kindly imagination in under- 
standing other people, especially fellow 
teachers, pupils, and their parents. 

Lack of courage to say, “I don’t know,” 
and “That was my fault.” 

Failure to recognize the importance of 
individuals and. their potential values. 

Failure to be generous with one’s own 
possessions of wealth, knowledge, time, 
and spirit. 

Failure to forgive and forget promptly 
all real or imaginary slights and injustices. 

Mrs. Cook: Just a minute, please, Dr. 
Barnes. How can you recall such a 
lengthy list? I'd like to make a copy of 
it to consider in relation to my personal 
needs and shortcomings. 

Dr. Barnes: Yl have to admit I’ve 
checked that list many times myself. 

Miss Perkins: Your last item about 
forgiving and forgetting is probably the 
most difficult to realize. I wonder how 
many of us destroy happiness by our fail- 
ure in this respect. 

Dr. Barnes: Such failure is undoubt- 
edly the chief factor which prevents us 


-On that basis « 
we made a long list of causes of unhappi- | 
ness for which we were usually respomey> | 





from experiencing deep abiding happi- 
ness. An aunt of mine used to say that 
“forgiving someone is the best possible 
cure for a headache,” and personally I find 
it the best possible cure for unhappiness. 
For me it involves willingness to love my 
neighbor as myself. 

Miss Perkins:-.-Paying the necessary 
price for our happiness, or ‘for anything 
else we want, seems to be a common 
stumbling block. We seem to think we 
should have-an’ effortless way to our 
desires. 

Miss Lewis: Oh; Miss -Perkins;- you 
don’t mean that we hard-working “‘teach- 
ers labor under the delusion. that we can 


. or should have something without mak- 


ing an effort? 

Miss Perkins: Yes, honesty compels 
me to contend that many teachers often 
think that they will be-happy if they are 
appreciated; even when they are guilty of 
the lacks and failures which Dr: Barnes 
has just enumerated for us. It has been 
my experience that ‘it-is-impossible: to be 
happy when I am selfish, ‘lazy, ‘or- ill- 
tempered. 

«Miss Ryan: That, I suppose, is the not 
always obvious reason why our pleasures 


; often fail to make us happy. Last week 


at a party my greediness for attention 
tempted me to talk out-of turn, so that 


‘sarcasm was my-reward along with a wish 
‘that I-hadn’t come: 


I-see now that it was 
my greediness for attention, rather than 
the sarcasm, which really caused my un- 
happiness. 

Dr. Barnes: ‘That is honest thinking, 
the kind that should take you far in ex- 
periencing true happiness. Success in 
most fields depends on a critical evalua- 
tion of facts, and I’ve found it equally 
true that my own happiness depends on 
critical evaluation of my own nature. 

Miss Perkins: ‘The Bible, the psycholo- 
gists, and the philosophers all agree on 
that point. I like especially Matthew 
Arnold’s wording of the idea: “Resolve 
to be thyself; and know that he who 
finds himself loses his misery.” 

Miss Lewis: If that includes knowing 


~ one’s own lacks and failures, it sounds like 


finding misery rather than losing it. 
Dr. Barnes: That is exactly what I 

thought, until I experienced the comfort 

of sharing my troubles and my joys with 

a trusted friend. It was in this connec- 

tion that I came to recognize that my 

joys and sorrows had a common source. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Indoor Games from 
Distant Lands 


(Continued from Plate XIII) 
RuLEs FOR GAMES 


Nine Holes— 

1. Object. To roll balls so that 
they fit into the holes cut in the 
board. 

2. Rules. Stand just beyond bowl- 
ing line, which should be from 6 to 8 
ft. from beveled edge of board. Step- 
ping over bowling line constitutes a 
foul, and score made at that time does 
not count. There should be six balls. 
If two persons are playing, each has 
three balls and plays in turn; but if 
more are playing, each player has all 
six balls, and bowls them in succes- 
sion. 

3. Count. When two are playing, 
layer scores amount of the holes into 
which his balls roll, but should sec- 
ond player’s ball knock first player’s 
out, count is lost, unless ball falls in- 
to another hole. When more than 
two are playing, player scores all the 
points his balls make, since he plays 
all six balls. The goal may be 100 
points, or some other amount deter- 
mined by the players beforehand. 


Rice-Bag Board— 

1, Object. To throw bag through 
one of the holes, preferably the top 
hole. 

2. Rules. Stand just beyond bow!l- 
ing line, which should be from 8 to 
10 ft. from board. Stepping over 
bowling line constitutes a foul, and 
score made at that time does not 
count. If a large group are playing, 
it can be worked upon the basis of a 
relay game. Someone should stand 
behind board to return bag after it is 
thrown. Having two bags saves time 
in a relay game. 

3. Count. The game may be 
played for a count of 100, or a larger 
score. 


Five-in-a-Row— 

1. Object. To get five pegs in a 
straight row. 

2. Rules. 

Draw for colors, and play in the 
following order: black, blue, red, 
yellow. 

Play goes to the left. 

Place a peg in any hole on board 
not occupied by any other player’s 


g. 

Try to keep opponent from getting 
five pegs in a row. 

The first person to get five pegs in 
a row wins the game. If, however, 
all pegs are used, and no one has 
won, the game is considered to be a 
draw. 

The winning person starts the next 
game. If a draw, the players must 
select colors again. 


Table Croquet— 

1. Object. To carry disk from 
first stake, through all the wickets, 
and back to first ‘stake, before any 
other player can do the same. 

2. Rules. Just the same as for 
lawn croquet. When disks are used, 
make pushing rather than knocking 
the correct strike. To knock a disk 
becomes a foul. When another play- 
er’s disk is struck, croquet it by plac- 
ing your finger or hand on your own 
disk and then striking it with your 
mallet. 
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... will stretch out to you 
in time of need.. 


f you poi T.CU. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
some one else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “sea of worry” looms up be- 
fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say 





FOUNDED 


1899 
These Benefits Are Yours 


$60 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled iby Ve injuries (including 





$11.67 a Week ed you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 


$26 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 
$333 to $1, eee ft, major accidents, or for 
accidental loss life. These indemnities 
are increased 10 *. cent for each consecu- 
tive annual — of the policy for not to 
exceed five yea 
Double these henaiita for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
t wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are issued if 
you desire. 








to yourself, “Where can I turn to find help?” Then suddenly 
you recall that you are enrolled in this great organization of 
teachers for teachers and you see stretched out toward you 


the helping hand of T.C.U. 


It Costs so Little to be Safe 
and so Much to be Sorry 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. It will 
also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. Remember that statistics show 
that each year 1 out of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 
You can’t afford to take the risk of being unprotected. The better way is to 
share your risk, at small yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. Then 
when trouble comes, you will find stretched out to you the helping hand of this 
great organization that has served teachers so well for more than 35 years. 


Make sure of T.C.U. Protection now. Send the cou- 
pon today. Get all the facts, without obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
866 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tHe T.C.U., 866 T.C.U. Bumpinc, 
Lincoin, NEBRASKA. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name. 


il icesnentnceccnriectienanthastumdintnenkeamcehiaiiieenentinttinmsteecsabatinns 
(This coupon plates the’ seif@eY win'd@? no angina: ) 








SCHOOL-ROOM DEFICIENCY 
MAY BEGIN AT MEALTIME! 


This simple change in diet 


often works wonders with 


backward pupils! 


N ONE thing most school author- 

ities agree. And it is this: Mal- 
nourished children generally are not 
good students. 

Unfortunately many children do not 
get the proper nourishment at home. 
Either because of lack of knowledge on 
the part of parents, or because the 
youngsters refuse to drink enough milk. 

For this reason many teachers give 
their pupils Cocomalt with milk during 
the regular milk-period in school. And 
they also urge them to drink Cocomalt 
in milk at home, For Cocomalt helps to 
improve nutrition—and makes milk so 
delicious that children gladly drink a 
quart of milk a day this way. 


hine Vitamin D 


Made as directed, 
Cocomalt increases 
thefood-energy value 
of milk 70%. Every 
glass achild drinks is 
equal in food-energy 
value to almost two 


Cocomalt, mixed with milk as directed,. 


increases the protein content of the milk 
50%; the carbohydrate content 170%; 
the food-calcium content 35%; the food- 
phosphorus content 70%. In addition, 
Cocomalt has a rich Vitamin D content, 
that important and necessary vitamin 
which is present in milk itself in only 
variable and small amounts. Thus, Coco- 
malt supplies the food essential in which 
milk is deficient. 


Cocomalt is easy to digest—quickly 
assimilated. Tell your pupils to drink it 
at home mixed with milk—at every 
meal. You'll be amazed to see what a 
difference this wonderful food-drink can 
make in classroom efficiency . . . how 
pupils thrive on it! 


Easy to mix— Hot or Cold 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only 
and is sold at grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores in %-lb. and 1-b. air-tight 
cans. Also in the economical 5-lb. hos- 
pital size. Easy to mix with milk—hot 
or cold. For trial-size can send name and 
address with 10c to cover the cost of 
packing and mailing, toR. B. Davis 
Co., Dept.AC-11, Hoboken, N. J. If you 
desire a free copy of the Cocomalt recipe 
book, please ask for it. 








The Settlers of Plymouth Colony 


(Continued from page 56) 


E. Music. 

1. Singing. 

a) Indian Songs. 

b) Psalms and hymns. 

2. Appreciation. 

Listen to Indian melodies and 
then listen to songs or composi- 
tions based on them. 

3. Creative music. 

a) Make rattles, drums, and 

such other primitive instru- 

ments as may be practical. 

b) Choose a selection of In- 

dian music, and decide in 

which portions of the compo- 

sition the several instruments 

shall play. Rehearse and make 

the necessary rearrangements. 
F. Physical education. 

Play games of the colonial peed 
which can be adapted to your sité- 
ation. Discuss others, giving rea- 
sons why they cannot be used with 
enjoyment. 

G. Geography. 

1. Study the surface features as 

a definite factor in determining 

the colonial mode of life, and as 

an influence on our present mode 
of life. 

2. Study natural resources and 

how their location and differ- 

ences in quantity and quality af- 
fect the mode of living now in 
comparison with their effects on 
the colonists. 

H. History. 

1. Read stories and accounts of 

the settlement of Plymouth. 

2. Read stories about the men 

and women who influenced or 

took an active part in the desti- 
nies of our nation in its forma- 
tive period. 

3. Read stories of the Indians 

and how their tribal customs, 

superstitions, and fears have left 
their imprint on our nation. 

4. Make a brief outline of these 

readings. 

V. Summary. 
A. Colonial problems and adjust- 
ments. 

1. Colonists had natural re- 

sources and a supply of labor. 

2. Colonists fought Indians. 

3. They supplied their needs by 

handcrafts. 

4. Each family was economical- 

ly independent. 

5. Life was a conflict with the 

climate, soil, forests, mountains, 

and Indians. 

6. Colonists were dependent on 

immediate environment. 

7. Highly civilized modes of life 

used in former homes were un- 

suited to the new life. 

8. Need for co-operation and the 

common defense brought about 

a representative form of govern- 

ment. 

9. Universal colonial problems: 

a) Food 

b) Clothing 

c) Shelter 

d) Furnishings 

e) Tools 

f) Art 

g) Religion 

4) Education 

i) Social control 
j) Industrial progress 





B. Modern problems and adjust- 
ments. 

1. People now have natural 
resources, acquired knowledge, 
and much more capital. 
2. People today fight racketeers, 
3. Our needs are supplied by 
high-powered machines. 
4. Every American family is 
dependent on all parts of the 
United States and other coun- 
tries. 
5. Our greatest conflicts are be- 
tween capital and labor. 
6. Our immediate environment 
supplies very few of our needs. 
7. Our mode of life is compli- 
cated and requires a high degree 
of specialization. 
8. Our representative form of 
government has given rise to 
political parties. 
9. Universal problems remain 
the same: 

a) Food 

b) Clothing 

c) Shelter 

d) Furnishings 

e) Tools 

f) Art 

g) Religion 

4) Education 

i) Social control 

j) Industrial progress 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

The Encyclopedia Americana (Ency- 
clopedia Americana Corp.). 

The Christian Science Monitor (vari- 
ous issues). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Hall, R. G.; Smither, H.; and Ousley, 
C.: History of the United States 
for the Grammar Grades (South- 
ern Pub. Co.). 

THe INsTRUCTOR (various issues). 

The Instructor Yearbook 1933-1934 
(Owen). 

The Instructor Yearbook 1934-1935 
(Owen). 

Latané, J. H.: History of the United 
States (Allyn & Bacon). 

The World Book Encyclopedia 


(Quarrie). 


For the pupil— 

Baker, V.: Child Life in the Colonies 
(Owen). 

Carpenter, F. G.: Around the World 
with the Children (American 
Book). 

Chapman, H. S.: Story of the Amer- 
ican Colonies, ed. James Sullivan 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Coe, F. E.: Founders of Our Country 
(American Book). 

Makers of the Nation (Amer- 
ican Book). 

Coffman, R.: Growth of the Col- 
onies, “The Story of America,” 
Book 3 (Owen). 

Cooper, J. F.: The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, condensed and retold by 
Blanche E. Weekes (Owen). 

Hall, J.: Weavers and Other Work- 
ers (Rand McNally). 

Holland, R. S.: Historic Girlboods 
(Macrae Smith). 

Tappan, E. M.: American History 
Stories for Very Young Readert 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
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Questions— 

1. Why did Jack-Be-Nimble like 
to help Mother Goose? 

2. What did Mother Goose tell him 
to do? 

3. Who was the first person to 
come? 

4. What did she bring? 

Story problems— 

1. Mother Hubbard canned 24 
quarts of peas and 45 quarts of beans. 
How many quarts did she can? 

2. Six Gooseland people helped one 
day and five the next day. How 
many more helped the first day? 

3. Mother Hubbard brought 84 
quarts. When she had put 21 quarts 
on the shelves, how many were left 
to put away? 

4, Jack saw 7 people going, and 8 
people coming back. How many peo- 
ple did he see? 

Seatwork— 

1. Draw the shoe house. 

2. Draw Mother Goose’s house on 
the farm. 

3. Draw Jack-Be-Nimble jumping 
over the fence. 

4. Draw Mother Hubbard with 
her basket. 

Dramatization— 

Mother Goose hunting for a farm 
to buy. 

Ideas to emphasize— 

Health: Fresh air and work make 
us healthy. 

Thrift: Saving food for winter. 

Social service: Helping our friends. 


IN THE CORNFIELD 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your 

horn, 

To call in the children to help 

gather corn. 

What a noise Boy Blue did make 
with that horn. The children came 
running. Soon. they were in the field 
pulling off the ears of corn and 
throwing them into the wagon. Old 
King Cole sat in the seat driving the 
Dapple Gray Pony. 

Boy Blue’s cows had eaten some of 
the corn the time he went to sleep 
and forgot them, but there was 
enough left to feed the Three Little 
Pigs, and all the other pigs that 
grunted about in the pigpen. 

When the last ear was in the corn- 
crib, Old King Cole drove the wagon 
under the shed. Deedle Deedle Dump- 
ling took the pony to the barn, and 
gave it food and water. 

Lucy Locket and Kitty Fisher then 
climbed into the wagon with some 
cornhusks. ‘They didn’t tell anyone 
what they were doing. By and by 
each little girl had a pretty cornhusk 
doll to play with. 

Story problems— 

1. Boy Blue fed 14 ears of corn to 
the cows and 34 ears to the pigs. 
How many ears did he feed? 

2. Lucy Locket used 16 husks for 
her doll. Kitty Fisher used 12 husks. 
How many husks in all did the girls 
use? 


3. Mother Goose sold $16 worth 
of corn. She paid $11 for shoes for 
the children. How much money did 
she have left? 

4. King Cole hauled in 8 loads of 
corn in the morning and § in the af- 
ternoon. How many loads did he 
haul during the day? 
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A Mother Goose Farm 


(Continued from page 27) 


Seatwork— 

1. Draw King Cole and the Dapple 
Gray Pony bringing in the corn. 

2. Draw the cornhusk dolls the 


girls made. 


THRESHING TIME 


Ding dong bell, ding dong bell, 

Come and hear what we can tell. 

Tommy Trout and Tommy Green 
rang the dinner bell as loudly as they 
could. They had good news for the 
children. 

Mother Goose and the Queen of 
Hearts were in the kitchen cooking 
lots of good things. Mrs. Pumpkin 
Eater was at home making pumpkin 
pies. 

This is the good news that the 
boys told. The threshers were com- 
ing that very day. 

Jack-Be-Nimble danced a jig and 
jumped three feet into the air. 

Everyone was happy. They liked 
to watch the big black engine come 
puffing into the yard. They liked to 
see the straw blowing into a nice pile 
for the children to play in. They 
liked to ride on the wagons, and see 
the yellow grain. And how they 
liked the good dinner Mother Goose 
cooked for the threshers. 

True-false test— 

1. Jack and Jill rang the bell. 

2. The news was that the band was 
coming. 

3. Mother Goose was cooking for 
the threshers. 

4. The children were sorry the 
threshers were coming. 

Story problems— 

1. Mrs. Pumpkin Eater made 6 
pies. Mother Goose made 8 pies. How 
many pies did both make? 

2. How many more pies did Moth- 
er Goose make than Mrs. Pumpkin 
Eater? 

3. The threshers threshed 29 bush- 
els one hour and 35 bushels the next 
hour. How many bushels did they 
thresh in the two hours? 

4. There were 98 bundles of grain 
on a wagon. When the threshers had 
thrown off 62 bundles, how many 
bundles were left? 

Seatwork— 

1. Draw the big engine. 

2. Draw Mother Goose making 
pies. 


A Tri To THE Mit 


“A bushel of wheat, a bushel of 

rye, 

Whoever’s not ready, halloo ‘I, 
called the farmer early one morning. 

Of course everyone was ready. 
They all wanted the jolly ride to 
town in the big truck. They wanted 
to see the dusty miller and the big 
mill. They wanted to hear the wheels 
hum. They wanted to see the yellow 
wheat turn into white flour. 

Mother Goose stood in the door and 
waved as they drove away. She was 
thinking about the good bread, cook- 
ies, pies, and cakes she would bake 
when they brought home the flour. 

Curly Locks rode in the cab with 
the farmer. She had a whole dime to 
spend in town. At first she thought 
she would buy some candy. Then 
she found a pretty little doll. It cost 
just ten cents. She bought the doll 
instead of the candy. 
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Questions— 

I. Why was everyone ready? 

2. What four things did they want 
to see? 

3. What was Mother Goose think- 
ing about? 

4. Do you think Curly Locks was 
wise to buy a doll instead of candy? 
Why? 

Story problems— 

1. Six children rode on one side of 
the truck and five on the other. How 
many children went to town? 





2. There were 24 sacks of wheat. 
The farmer brought home 20 sacks of 
flour. How many more sacks of 
wheat than flour were there? 

3. Curly Locks saw a big doll for 
20¢. She had only 10¢. How much 
more money would she need to get 
the big doll? 

Seatwork— 

1. Draw Curly Locks with her 
doll. 

2. Draw children riding on the 
truck load of wheat. 
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Do your hands 


feel rough as 


@ Does classroom work —and the 
contact of your skin with hard water and 
harsh soap— make your hands feel as “rough 
as a piece of hemp rope?” Does chalk dust 
leave them dry, scratchy and uncomfortable? 

Then use Italian Balm and see with what 
magic speed all dryness, coarseness and red- 
ness disappear! Italian Balm has become the 
“fastest-selling skin protector” in thousands 
of cities, coast to coast, purely because of its 
inherent goodness. 


Do you realize, too, that to keep your hands | 


in “the pink of condition”— with America’s 
most widely-used Skin Protector — costs less 
than % cent a day? 

Quick-drying. Greaseless. Non-irritating. 
Italian Balm has all the qualities you like— 
plus unmatched economy and genuine effec- 
tiveness. No other skin lotion on the world 
market is anything like this 16-ingredient, 
scientifically made 
preparation. 

Your drug and de- 
partment storecarry 
Italian Balm in 35c, 
60c or $1.00 bottles, 
and handy 25c tubes. 

Or use the coupon 


fora FREE 
Conona 
Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA SALES CO., 
5111 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 
SIZE bottle of Campana's Italian Balm— FREE and 
postpaid. 
Name. 
Address__. 7 
City — State. 
If you live in Canada send your request te Campana Corp., Ltd. 
TI-1) Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontarie. 




















A Good-Will Activity for 
Book Week 


(Continued from page 55) 


crease. The pupils used the crosswise 
creases as guides in obtaining figures 
of good proportion and uniform size. 

After making the patterns, the fig- 
ures were cut from unfolded pieces of 
construction paper. Since each child 
dressed a doll representing a different 
nationality, he had to secure the 
necessary information regarding the 
proper costume for his doll. 

We utilized odds and ends of col- 
ored paper. Envelope linings were 
very useful in making embroidered 
trimming, Spanish shawls, and so on. 
One pupil searched diligently for a 
piece of gay plaid paper to pleat into 
kilts for her Scotch lassie. The Ha- 
waiian girl’s skirt was fashioned from 
two tones of tan paper. One piece 
was placed over the other and then 
slashed to the waistline. The [eis 
for her neck, wrists, and ankles were 
twisted strips of orange crépe paper. 


A Test for Book Week 


(Continued from page 58) 
Key to Test 


John Greenleaf Whittier 

. Charles Dickens 

. The Jungle Book 

. Tom Bailey 

. A Christmas Carol 

. The Water Babies 

. The Merry Adventures of 

Robin Hood 

“Rip Van Winkle” 

. The Call of the Wild 

. Little Women 

. Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc 

. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 

. Arabian Nights 

. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
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An Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 58) 


Key To TEst 


. 5 sq. ft. 

. 20 acres 

. 5184 cu. in. 
. 40 yds. 

- $48.00 

. 298% cu. yd. 
. 4 lbs. 

. 600 sq. in. 

. 3520 fr. 

. 3200 rds. 

. 80 sq. ft. 

. 432 sq. in. 

. 28 in. 

. 28 in. 

. 154 sq. in. 

. 616 sq. in. 

. 346%2 sq. in. 
. 64 cu. in. 

. 44 in. 

. 7 in, 

. 70 sq. in. 

. 41,580 cu. in. 











Next vacation, travel more.... 
take a further degree in knowledge 
of the world. And start now as- 
suring your future trip with I.1.A.T. 
Travel Stamps. 


Here’s How! 
Obtain your Travel stamps from 
your Travel Agent or from the 
Institute. Your Opening Stamp 
costs $3.50—the rest are 50 cents 
a piece. Open your Certificate for 
any amount you wish. Paste your 
stamps in the illustrated 48-page 
Certificate Book that comes with 
your Opening Stamp. When you 
have enough, your Travel Agent 
redeems them in full for any travel 
you desire. .. . Your trip paid for 
in advance. ... easily, pleasantly, 
effortlessly. ... mo notes to sign, 
no payments to meet, no binding 
obligations of any kind! 


And, in the end—certain travel, 
more to spend! 


Plus! 4 Big I. I. A. T. 


Features 


« GUARANTEED TRAVEL FUNDS 
... in a Special Trust Fund with a 
Bank, Member of Federal Reserve. 

. QUICK CASH REDEMPTION VAL- 
UE. ... your money—yours at any 
time, less only a nominal Service 
charge. 

. FREE SUBSCRIPTION To “TRIPS” 
(worth $4.00 yearly). Tells every- 
thing you need to know to travel— 
_ to dress, and eat, and act, and 
tip. 

DISCOUNTS at smart shops, restau- 
rants, amusement places to save you 
money when in New York. 


Guarantee Your 
Future Trip! 


This way! Fill out and mail the 
coupon. Unless you have a prefer- 
ence, we'll send the name of our 
Bonded Travel Agent who will sup- 
ply your stamps and service your 
account. Or call at your usual 
Agent’s—and open your [.1.A.T. 
Certificate yourself. 

Either way—that dreamed of trip 
is yours! ‘ 


I. 1. A. T. 


International Institute for 
Advancement of Travel, inc. 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















L.1LA.T., 565 Gth Ave., N. Y. City 

Yes. I want to travel more. 

Please open my Travel Certificate for $ 

I enclose [) Check Money Order Will 
pay () Postman on Delivery. 


I would like to 20 t0..............2....ceccenceeseeee 


send particula 











Wanted—More Happiness 


(Continued from page 68) 


Miss Perkins: ‘The importance of 
knowing one’s self may also help us 
to appreciate the importance of other 
individuals and to keep before us the 
thought that good will for our fel- 
low men is always needed for true 
happiness. A second and equally im. 
portant thought is that we can plant 
and cultivate good will. Most of us 
at one time or another must give up 
the idea that happiness is an accident 
and must realize that if we want it 
for our own we must do something 
about it. 

Dr. Barnes: We often need to do 
some weeding to prevent choice flow- 
ers of happiness from being choked 
to death. And I suspect the worst 
weeds are those of fear. We do not 
need to give garden space to weedy 
fears, especially when we consider 
that most of the things we fear never 
happen. 

Miss Lewis: Please, Dr. Barnes, can 
you give me directions for hoeing out 
some of my weedy fears? 

Dr. Barnes: That is a matter that 
usually requires faith and discipline— 
faith that you will be happier if you 
root up your fear and throw it away, 
and self-discipline enough to do the 
uprooting. 

Miss Lewis: You don’t mean to 
imply that parties, plays, sports, and 
such can’t give us happiness, do you? 

Dr. Barnes: Not at all; parties and 
such activities may be the means of 
much happiness, but they can only 
bring happiness to the person who 
cultivates good will for his fellow 
men and keeps it near the gateway 
that leads to and from the Kingdom 
of Happiness in his heart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Drummond, Henry: The Greatest 
Thing in the World (Altemus). 
Page, Kirby: Living Creatively 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 

Sadler, W. S.: The Quest for Happi- 
ness (Follett). 

Weatherhead, Leslie: Psychology and 
Life (Abingdon Press). 

Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé Cecil: 
New Minds for Old (Macmillan). 


Contributions to Peace 


(Continued from page 32) 


purpose strong before us. And most 
of all, let us remember that the thing 
for which the United States is striv- 
ing is peace, and the contribution 
which she has made is liberty. 

TABLEAU VI—(Liberty, a_ girl 
draped in soft clinging costume of 
the colors of the American flag. Au- 
dience rises and sings first stanza of 
“Star Spangled Banner” during the 
tableau.) 

At the conclusion of the tableau, if 
the school has a World War Honor 
Roll, taps may be sounded, and the 
assembly may rise for a moment of 
silence, after which the Honor Roll 
may be read. A benediction or prayer 
for peace may conclude the program. 

The entire program may be given 
with little effort or expense. It may 
achieve a beautiful effect, and give 
the pupils much information. 
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The Dinner That Ran Away 


(Continued from page 35) 


boast about being eaten by a lot of 
greedy people. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE—Perhaps you 
are right at that. But what can we 
do about it? 

CELERY—It’s very simple. We 
can run away. 

BREAD AND BUTTER—Dear me! 
Whoever heard of such a thing! 

CELERY—I dare say nobody did, 
but I think it would be a very good 
move just the same. I believe that 
[ shall start out right away. Does 
anyone care to join me? 

CRANBERRIES, POTATOES, 
CAKE, PUDDING—We'll go. 

TURKEY—I really feel that I 
shouldn’t join you, but you need a 
good leader so I had better go along. 

BREAD (to Butter)—Shall we? 

BUTTER—It’s been a long time 
since we had any excitement. 

spREAD—And I should so love to 
sce the world. 

BREAD AND BUTTER—Let’s go! 
(They follow the others out. Tur- 
key is in the lead.) 


ScENE II. A Forest 


PLUM PuDDING—I believe that 
this forest would be a splendid place 
in which to stop. I am sure no one 
would think of looking for us here. 

PEAS—You are quite right, and be- 
sides I am very tired. 

owL (outside)—Hoo-hoo! Hoo- 
hoo! 

POTATOES—Who in the world can 
that be? 

owL (walking in and looking them 
over)—Good evening, friends. It is 
rather unusual to have visitors like 
you in the forest, but you are wel- 
come. May I ask where you are go- 
ing? 

CELERY—We are running away. 

owL—Dear me! How very excit- 
ing. Pray, why? 

CAKE—We see no reason why we 
should be eaten by the Jones family. 
In fact we think it will be a very 
good joke on them to find that we 
have gone. 

owt—Perhaps. But I doubt very 
much that they will ever miss you. 

TURKEY—What! Do you mean to 
say that turkey will not be missed 
from the Thanksgiving dinner? 
Why, everyone knows that I am the 
king of birds. 

owLt—Oh, to be sure. But I dare 
say they will do very well without 
you. A tender young pig, for in- 
stance, makes a delicious dinner. 

CRANBERRIES—And what about 
me? Do you think for one minute 
that they could find something to 
take the place of cranberries? 

owL—I am quite sure of it. With 
plenty of red currant jelly on the 
table, cranberries would never be 
missed at all. And as for you (to 
Peas), string beans are a much finer 
vegetable. 

PLUM puppinc—I suppose that 
you think there is something to take 
the place of plum pudding, too. 

owL—Oh, any number of things. 
There is pumpkin pie, for instance, 
or ice cream. 

PLUM PUDDING—They might do 
well enough for ordinary occasions, 
Pll admit, but not for the Thanks- 
giving Day feast. 
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You are invited to do this... 
pare this exclusive Heyer development with old meth- 
ods ..... with the definite understanding that you 
may return the books and receive a full cash re- 
fund of your purchase price without question. 

This Hektograph Edition is available only through 
the Heyer Corporation or its authorized dealers. It is 
the result of an exclusive arrangement with E. M. 
Hale & Company and the Edition covers the complete 
series of 20 different books, comprising material suit- No. 651—Reading Shelf No. 1, Second Half Grade 1 ¢ 








Within 30 days of our announcement that the Hale 
Practice Books were available in Hektograph form, 
more than 2,000 teachers had accepted 
our offer to put this new method to 
actual test in class work—on the basis 


of a money-back guarantee. 


That offer is still open for YOUR 
acceptance. Use the order blank below, 
prove to yourself by practical operation 
in your own classroom that this 
modern Hektograph system will better 
your teaching and lengthen your leisure 
_ by eliminating 90% of tiresome routine. 
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WHATEVER YOU NEED 


DUPLICATORS 
AND SUPPLIES 


you will find in 
THE HEYER LINE 


The Heyer Corporation has speci- 
alized in Duplicators and — 
cator Supplies for 32 years. 
Heyer Line is complete, the qual- 
ity is guaranteed and you can 
depend upon every Heyer pr —_— 
to deliver best results. latine 
duplicators from $1.25 to $39.50. 
Stencil duplicators from $15.00 to 


Write for the Heyer Catalog 
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$26 W. Jackson Boulevard, rope at we 

Ship “Hektograph Work Books” ed below 
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No. 567—Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 


¥ Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd h 1. 
No. 567—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, lst half year, 56 pages. 1. 
No. 568—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 2nd hall ye 1. 
No. 569—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 1st half year, 56 ages. 1. 
O0—Child Centered pages 1. 

1. 


CORRECT ENGLISH—Grades 3 to 8 


CENTERED ARITHMETI 
‘BES at Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, Ist Bolt yor, 72 pages .$1. 
English—Grade 3, 64 pages................... $ 





able for use in all grades from First to Eighth—as 
individual lessons or supplementary to texts. ... 
also a complete line of Administrative 
Forms covering all school records. 


LET THE DIFFERENCE DECIDE 


Consider the easy, speedy momentum 
given to class work by this new Heyer 
Hektograph System; contrast its smooth 
efficiency with the tedious routine of old 
methods . . . eliminate the grind of pre- 
paration, laborious blackboard work and 
the irritation of inevitable copying er- 
$90.00 rors by pupils. 


Accept our offer . . . prove to yourself, 
by actual test, in classroom operation, 
just what Heyer Hektograph Practice Books mean 
to you in higher efficiency and in extra leisure for 
recreation or constructive study. 
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Administrative Forms, 96 pages. .$ 


Also ship a Hektograph [1] 10 x 12 in., $2.75; [1] 10 x 15 in., $3.25. 
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POTATOES—And what about me, 
I'd like to know? Just try to find 
anything to take my place! 

owL_—Well, it can be done. On 
special occasions a great many people 
use either rice or sweet potatoes. 

BREAD—At least you can find 
nothing to take the place of bread. 
You may remember that I am known 
as the staff of life. 

BUTTER—And I as its golden 
crown. Just replace me, if you can! 





‘owL—Of course bread and butter 
are very widely used on ordinary 
occasions, but with so many other 
good things to eat on the Thanksgiv- 
ing table, I doubt that you will be 
missed at all. 


TURKEY—I'm sure I don’t know 


where you got the reputation for be- ° 


ing wise. I never heard such a fool- 
ish line of chatter in all my life. Just 
to prove to you how wrong you are 
I am going back, and you shall see 





that turkey is always the first choice 
for a real Thanksgiving dinner. 

CAKE—We'll all go, and show this 
upstart owl that he still has a great 
deal to learn. 

(They recite the verse again and 
all go out.) 

owt (laughs)—And so they all 
think that I am foolish. I guess the 
Jones family won’t think I am so 
foolish when they find out I have 


sent their dinner back to them. 
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comfort + smartness 
= Enna Jetticks 
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That’s the first thing you'll learn 
when you slip your feet into Enna 
Jetticks. . . that shoes can be com- 
fortable and smart both at the same 
time. That’s why so many teachers, 
as well as other busy women, wear 
Enna Jetticks both for work and for 
fun. For anywhere they go, they can 
go comfortably and fashionably in 
them. 





SIZES 1 to 12 


WIDTHS AAAAA to EEE 
AUBURN Vi 


AMERICAS SMARTEST WALKING SHOES GO PLACES COMFORTABLY 


SALLY 


sy) tailored black or brown kid with 
JANE off-sided design of perforations. 


2 


. AND 


YORK ‘6 


Slightly higher in Canada 


dressy black or brown kid or suede 
with new asymmetrical stripping. 








and didn't know where to turn” 


But Household Proved To 
Be A True Friend In Need 


“I was enough of a philosopher to know that things just happen that way some- 
times—but there I was stone broke, bills piled up, I had sent no money home for 
weeks, payday was half a month away, and to cap the climax I broke my bridge 
and could scarcely talk, let alone teach, 


“I just had to have some money, but didn’t know 
where to turn. Finally I came across Household’s ad 
in my teachers’ magazine. I filled out and sent in 
the coupon. I got a check in the shortest possible time. 
It was simple to repay the loan in installments. The 
Hfousehold plan was certainly a friend in need.” 


unless I got it fixed. 


A dilemma, that with some alterations may be 
yours at this very moment. It is one that Household 
can promptly solve for you, if you live in any of the 


16 states listed below. 


Use coupon below to obtain booklet ““The House- 
hold Plan for School Teachers.” Mail it today! 











|How To Borrow Money By Mail—Th 


ist STEP—Cut or tear out cou 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 

Loans made to teachers only in the following states: 
I!inois Massachusetts New York 
Indiana Michigan Ohio ; 
, Mi : Pennsylvania 
Se —o Rhode Island 

Kentucky Nebraska 

Maryland New Jersey 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


2nd STEP— Read over the bro- 


eit 
«* 7 


§ 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free brochure ““The Household Plan 
8 for School Teachers,” and application blanks for 
loan. I understand that this inquiry does not obli- 


8 gate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
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ree Simple Steps | 


3rd STEP— Your check! And it’s 
below. Fill in the blanks. Mail | chure and the complete informa- | forthe full amount of the loan you 
toHousehold Finance C tion | tion we send you. Fill in applica- | requested. Noadvancedeductions. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | tion blank. Mail to Household. | Your money problem solved. 
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Household Finance Corporation (Headquarters Office) 


A Study of the Pilgrims 
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e) “A Log Cabin,” in Log 
Cabin Days. 
f) “Pilgrim Children at 
School,” in Stories of the Pil- 
grims. 
H. Safety. 
1. Put tools back in correct 
places. 
2. Carry materials correctly. 
3. Carry chairs correctly. 
4. Use scissors and pencils cor- 
rectly. 
5. Keep feet under desk. 
6. Keep tacks and pins off the 
floor. 
. Drawing. 
1. “Mayflower,” church, trees, 
log cabins, wigwams, canoes, 
campfires, shoes, hats, bonnets, 
and aprons. 
2. Pilgrim and Indian scenes. 
3. Easel drawings with colored 
chalk of the “Mayflower,” log 
cabins, wigwams, Pilgrims hunt- 
ing, campfires, cradles, and the 
Thanksgiving party. Some of 
these were drawn separately and 
some in scenes. 


Ill. Activities. 


A. Construction. 

The children constructed a Pil- 
grim village on a large table. Brown 
paper was used for the ground and 
light blue for the water. Sand and 
small rocks completed the shore 
line. For a background of sky, the 
children colored white paper with 
blue chalk, leaving spaces for 
clouds. Trees were made from 
green poster paper and tagboard. 
The tagboard was colored with 
brown chalk. 

Log cabins, a church, and a store 
were made from boxes. The chil- 
dren colored the buildings with 
brown chalk, then made horizontal 
black lines to designate logs. A 
chimney for each house was cut 
from gray cardboard, and black 
lines were drawn to give the effect 
of rocks. This was pasted to one 
side of the house. Windows were 
shown in black outline, with or- 
ange on the pane to give the effect 
of light from within. The church 
was made on the same plan except 
the front of the roof, which was 
accentuated for the steeple. Wig- 
wams were made from drawing pa- 
per and colored by the children. 
With a little help the children 
created their own color scheme and 
design. 

Campfires, smaller trees, and 
wigwams were made from model- 
ing clay. The “Mayflower” and 
canoes were of cut paper colored 
with crayons. After observing pic- 
tures of Plymouth Rock, one child 
found a small rock which he 
thought to be of somewhat the 
same shape. This was placed near 
the shore opposite the “Mayflow- 
er,” which was at anchor in the 
bay. 

Dolls were brought to school and 
dressed as Indians and Pilgrims. 
These were placed on the window 
sills for decoration and also used in 
the Pilgrim village. The Pilgrim 
dolls were dressed in gray and 
white crépe paper. The girl dolls 
had gray dresses, capes, and bon- 
nets, and white collars and aprons. 





The boy dolls wore gray suits with 
white collars and tall gray hats 
with black bands and buckles. In- 
dian dolls wore colorful blankets 
made from unbleached cotton, and 
headdresses of feathers over black 
hair. The black hair was made of 
black crépe paper with braids past. 
ed on either side of the head. 

B. Free expression. 

After the village was finished, it 
was decided to invite other chil- 
dren in the school to see it. While 
arranging and discussing a pro- 
gram, the children expressed the 
desire to tell the story of the Pil- 
grims to their guests. A play was 
suggested and with the help of the 
teacher a simple one was worked 
out in three acts. Making an out- 
line of the acts was the first thin 
to be done. After that the children 
chose the characters, and all the 
children in the group were includ- 
ed in the cast. The children were 
given a chance to express them- 
selves in their own way. As they 
went through the play for the first 
time, the teacher wrote their parts 
out to use for further practice. 
The three acts were outlined as 
follows. 

1. Indians making friends with 

the Pilgrims and _ instructing 

them in the ways of growing 
corn and wheat. 

2. The bountiful harvest being 

gathered, the Pilgrims are plan- 

ning their Thanksgiving party. 

They decide to invite the Indi- 

ans. 

3. The Thanksgiving party. 

a) Going to church. 

b) Giving thanks. 

c) At the table. 

d) Indian dances. 

e) Pilgrim games. 
C. Handwork. 

1. To make the play more inter- § 
esting, the children wanted to } 
wear costumes, These were sim- 
ple in design, made from black 
and white crépe paper. Bonnets, 
aprons, collars, and capes were 
made for the women and girls. 
Tall hats, collars, and capes were 
made for the men and boys. In- 
dian suits were brought from 
home. 
2. A log-cabin setting was need- 
ed for two acts of the play. For 
the background of the cabin a 
fireplace was drawn on lar 
poster paper with colored chalk 
Small chairs from the room were 
used. A cradle was made from a 
long narrow box. The rockers 
were sawed from heavy card- 
board and inserted into slits 
made at each end in the bottom 
of the box. A piece of brown 
construction paper completed 
the top and back. 

3. Other types of handwork in- 

cluded with the activity for 

before-school periods and spare 
time were the making of Pil 
grims from cut paper. These 
were used for room and window 
decorations. A calendar for the 
month was made, which the 
children decorated with pictures 
of the “Mayflower.” All charts 
(Continued on page 75) 
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\ 


Fe. and the new vocabulary list were 
. Te made more attractive with pic- 
aheal tures that the children chose 
oa from the group drawings. 
black D. Physical education. 
ray 1. “The Tomahawk Dance” and 
“Ten Little Indians,” in Creative 
sili Activities in Physical Educa- 
tion. 
red, ie 2. “Indian War Dance,” “Indian 
chil. Ball Game,” “Bead Guessing 
While Game”; and three story plays, 
pro- “The Woodsman,” “Gathering 
d the Nuts,” and “In the Woods,” in 
e Pil. Physical Education Course of 
y was Study (Public Schools, Newton, 
of tha Massachusetts) . a 
ashe 3. “Squirrels in Trees Game, 
ae in Games for the Playground, 
thing Home, School, and Gymnasium. 
‘ildren 4. “Pilgrim Fathers Hunting 
Il the (story play), in Physical Educa- 
salted tion for Elementary Schools. 
ee E. Rhythmic exercises (to music 
chant of piano or phonograph). 
s they 1. Windmill. 
fan 2. Hoisting sails. 
+ parts 3. Rabbits. — 
sctles 4. Hopping birds. 
a a 5. Paddling a canoe. 
6. Planting. 
s wil 7. Chopping wood. 
ucting BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a Bancroft, J. H.: Games for the Play- 
hotel ground, Home, School, and Gym- 
ee nasium (Macmillan). 
“ - Barrows, M., compiler: One Hun- 
= ree 4 dred Best Poems for Boys and Girls 
(Whitman). 
= Blaisdell, A. F.; and Ball, F. K.: Log 
is Cabin Days (Little Brown). 
Bouvé, P. C.: Tales of the Mayflower 
Children (Marshall Jones). 
: inter- § 
ited to 
"black PRISCILLA—Captain Standish, do 
saneil please tell us why you think we shail 
s wan need more than the present English 
j girls laws. 
os wall CAPTAIN STANDISH—In a new and 
ys. In- unsettled country, different condi- 
= tions make new laws necessary. For 
our own safety, I believe we must 
—S agree to obey our new laws and to 
y. For stand by and defend each other. 
shia» JOHN ALDEN—I agree with you, 
te Captain Standish. What do you say, 
’ chalk. [| Mr. Chilton? 
= wan MR. CHILTON—I shall sign the 
ram compact, for I believe we need a 
socks strong government. What do you 
> aan think, Mr. Winslow? 
- MR. WINSLOWw—What real good 
borealis do you think a compact will do? 
brows We are all honorable men and would 
mpleted keep an oral promise to defend each 
other, 
ork ie MR. MULLINS—Yes, every man 
ity for will keep his spoken promise; but it 
d spare seems more impressive to put our 
of Pil- laws and agreements in a written 
These document. I shall feel happier to 
ae sign the compact. Do you approve, 
for the Mr. Brewster? 
ch the MR. BREWSTER—I certainly do ap- | 
pictures — ; ; | 
1 charts (Oceanus Hopkins cries.) 
| MRS. HOPKINS—Keep still, my | 
Oceanus. 
"OR 
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(Governor Carver enters, bringing 
com pact.) 

GOVERNOR CARVER—Friends, are 
you all ready to sign our compact? 
Shall we proceed? 

ALL—Yes, yes, Governor Carver! 

GOVERNOR CARVER—Please bring 
me a quill pen and ink horn, Mary 
Chilton. 

MARY CHILTON—Yes, your Excel- 
lency. (She brings the pen and ink 
horn immediately.) 

(Governor Carver reads the May- 
flower Compact aloud; then he signs 
it. All sign.) 

GOVERNOR CARVER—Now, Captain 
Standish, will you order the boat 
to be lowered, so that we can all go 
ashore. 
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Minds are BRIGHT 
when health is 
RIGHT 














EDUCATIONAL authorities have discovered that good health 
and good report-cards usually go hand in hand. So modern 
primary education stresses health-instruction. 


You have tremendous influence in guiding pupils along 
the right road to health. To help you in teaching the funda- 
mentals in this important subject, the Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg Company has prepared special 
material which outlines the rules of right living. 


Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes are especially good for young- 
sters. When served with milk or cream, they offer rounded 
nourishment. And PEP has just enough bran to be mildly 
laxative—and help keep normal children regular. 


Write for the Kellogg instruction 
aids. Also material on diets and 
every-day cookery. Send us the 
coupon below. 








Home Economics Department B-11 
KELLOGG COMPANY. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the Kellogg instruction aids. 
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* After him was named Puget Sound, 
smooth gateway to the fast Short Route 
that American Mail Liners sail (every 
other Saturday) from Seattle to the Orient, 





Nov. 6, Wednesday + 





Eastern passengers booked to sail Satur- 
day on S.S. President Jackson for Japan, 
China and the Philippines begin to arrive 
in Seattle . . . ride fascinating cable cars 
over steepest hills, express amazerhent at 
unexpected beauty of this city built above 
the Sound, beside a huge lake. 


Travelers via Seattle and Victoria, B.C. do 
well also to visit nearby Rainer National Park 





= 
Nov. 12, Tuesday ® 





At sea, $.S.President Jackson's Captain 
Morris Seavey,U.S.N.R.,shows with his 
charts how the Short Route saves 1220 
miles for Orient travelers. At Shanghai, 
adventurers who left S. §. President Grant 
there two weeks ago and leisurely visited 
Peking, board S. S. President Jefferson for 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


Fortnightly sailings and liberal stopover 
privileges of American Mail Liners allow 
you to see everything... go as you please 





_ Now. 18, Monday C 





S.S. President Jackson voyagers find out 
that Ping-pong is no sissy game as Purser 
Leroy Manor's Fifty-second Pacific De- 
cathlon nears end. Finals scheduled for 
bridge, deck tennis, shuffleboard, Russian 
Bank . . . swimming. 


Outdoor pools are only one of big Ameri- 
can Mail Liner features. All outside 
Staterooms are another, And many are the 
toasts drunk to these liners’ splendid food 





~ Nov. 21, Thursday of 





Swiftly nearing Yokohama, S.S. President 
Jackson is ransacked from stem to stern. 
Costumes must be secured for the Cap- 
tain’s Dinner. And they are ... with sur- 
prising results. A big night before a big 
day in thrilling, unbelievable Japan! 

Fares on these famous Trans-Pacific ships 


are as low as $285 First Class, $160 Tour- 
ist. Round the World $821 First Class 





For full details, see your travel agent, or write 
D. J. Hanscom, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
L. Mathews, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Dan E. Gould, 634 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. 0. Bullwinkel, 465 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., or L. J. Lancaster, 1300 
Fourth Ave., Seattle, 





THE SHORT CUT \\ TO THE ORIENT 
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Books on a Strike 


(Continued from page 35) 


to agree to obey these rules, will you 
promise to stay in your places? 

ROBERT READER AND OTHERS— 
Read them. Read them. 

PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE (stand- 
ing very solemnly, reads the rules) — 

1. I promise always to open a new 
book properly, so that its back will 
become accustomed to the strain and 
will thus wear much longer, 

2. I will not carry my book on my 
head or in any way which makes it 
possible to drop the book to the 
floor. 

3. I will always be sure that my 
hands are clean before I handle any 
book. 

4. I will never write on the pages 
of my book, but will keep a small 
piece of paper in the front of it on 
which to write the things I need to 
cemember. 

5. I will always remember that a 
book is one of my best friends and 
will treat it as I do any other good 
friend. 

(All the books, Robert Reader 
leading, nod their heads and murmur 
their approval.) 





PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE—Now, 
my friends, you have heard my plan. 
What do you wish to do? 


ROBERT READER (standing, and 


speaking for the group)—Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will accept your plan. Un- 
der these rules we have no reason to 
go on with the strike. We all wish 
to stay at our post of duty. 

(As Robert Reader speaks, the 
other books take the places that they 
had occupied at the beginning of the 
play.) 


Curtain 


(The following paragraph may be 
added if desired.) 

PRESIDENT OF BOOKVILLE (to the 
audience )—You may be interested to 
know that five years have passed 
since the list of book rules went in- 
to effect in Room 3, Centerville 
School, and no book since then has 
had cause to complain that it was not 
being treated like a friend. 

AutuHor’s Note: This play was adapt- 
ed and dramatized from the story, “The 
Books Go on a Strike,” published in 


The Christian Science Monitor, May 
22, 1933. 





“The Angelus” —Jean Francois Millet 


(Continued from page 16) 


to read Virgil and the Latin Testa- 
ment, and they were a source of in- 
spiration throughout his entire life. 
Drawing came very naturally to 
him. He copied the illustrations in 


the Bible and drew the things he saw | 


about him, often on the walls, or 
even on his wooden shoes. 

He labored in the fields with his 
parents for several years because they 
could not afford to educate him. But 
the father did not want to see his 
son’s talent wasted. Therefore, his 
father took him to Cherbourg at the 
age of eighteen, to begin his study 
of art. His teacher, Mouchel, put 
him to copying the works of the 
great masters. 

Then came the elder Millet’s death, 
and Jean felt that his place was by 
his mother’s side in the field to help 
support the family. But neither his 
mother nor his grandmother would 
listen to such an idea. His father’s 
wish had been that he should be an 
artist. Giving him her precious 
earnings, his grandmother sent him 
back to his art lessons. The town 
council, impressed with his ability, 
voted some money for his study in 
Paris. 

The Paris that the shy country boy 
saw did not please him. The art cur- 
rent at that time, the manners, and 
the life of the people seemed artificial 
to him. Only in the Louvre, among 
the great works of art, did he find 
what he sought. It was there that 
he realized he was destined to paint, 
and it was there that he learned how 
to secure balance by means of rhyth- 
mical repetition and contrast. These 
principles he adapted to his natural- 
istic style of painting, illustrated so 
well by “The Sower.” He learned 
that a work of art can be such only 
if it makes a single impression on the 
mind of the beholder, to which every 
detail contributes. That is why he 





was able to paint pictures where 
every attitude, accessory, line, and 
color made for the perfect and com- 
plete whole. 

Millet was not able to live just by 
the mental and spiritual nourishment 
which he gained at the Louvre. He 
must paint pictures in order to buy 
bread, and pay for his lodging. He 
sought to please the popular demand 
for the pretty and dainty thing. At 
last, sick at heart with his work, and 
destitute, he declared to his wife 
that with her permission he would 
paint the things his heart yearned to 
paint, even if it meant starving. He 
believed it was better to starve doing 
what he thought right than to live 
doing that which was distasteful. 
His wife, faithful and devoted, urged 
him to follow his heart’s desire. 
Thus it was he painted “Haymakers 
at Rest.” His “Winnower” was his 
first successful peasant picture and 
brought the artist money when he 
needed it most. At last he had 
found the right way. 

City life was still distasteful to 
him and costly too. He and his 
friend, Jacque, took their families to 
Barbizon, a small village beside the 
woods of Fontainebleau. They were 
at once admitted to the friendly cir- 
cle of artists there, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Corot, and Troyon. A little three- 
room cottage and an adjoining studio 
made up the new home. Here it was 
that Millet’s real work began. He 
had only to look out of his door to 
see not one picture but many. He 
painted them because he believed so 
thoroughly in what he felt. He was 
a strong individualist, self-sufficient, 
but with a tenderness of soul. 

After he had exhibited “The 
Angelus,” a less glorious painting 
than either “The Sower” or “The 
Gleaners,” but more appealing in its 

(Continued on page 77) 
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NO MORE BULGING SHO 

Don’t tet bunions make life miserable for you, 
Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer relieves the pain at 
once and removes shoe pressure on the tender 
part. It reduces by the natural process of ab. 
sorption. Worn invisibly. Hides the bulge, 
preserves shapeliness of stylish shoes. Made 
of soft rubber. 50¢ each. 

For wear outside the stocking, Dr. Scholl's Bunion Pro. 
tector, Made of leather with soft felt padding to Prorece 
joint from shoe pressure and preserve shape of shoes, 
75¢ each. Sold at all drug, dept. and shoe stores. Write 
for FREE BOOKLET, “The Bunion” to Dr. Scholl's, 
Inc., 353 West Schiller St., Chicago, I 


DF Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES FORALL FOOT TROUBLES 





$1 a month insures 
against heavy 
hospital bills! 


Fo the price of your daily eewepaper, 
you mow can insure against heavy, 
unexpected hospital expenses. Simply let First 
Mutual repay you when accident or illness 
uires hospital care. FIRST MUTUAL 
HEALTH pays for semi-private room, nurse, 
x-rays, medication, dressings, etc. No red tape. 
No waiting. Only requirements: Age must be 
below 60, and present health good. Don’t 
risk uncertainty of tomorrow, Send this advt. 
with mame and address for full details and 
application form. No group necessary. 


FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. 202, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BACKACHES wins 


Thousands who suffered miserable backaches, pains 
in shoulders or hips, now put on Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster and find warm, soothing relief. Muscle 
pains caused by rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, 
sciatica, lumbago and strains, all respond instantly 
to the glow of warmth that makes you feel good 
right away. Allcock’s Plaster brings blood to the 
painful spot ... treats backache where it is. All- 
cock’s lasts long, comes off easily. Only Allcock’s is 
the original porous plaster . . . guaranteed to 
bring instant relief, or money back. 5 million 


“Allcock? Ossining Nod MRCS 


EXTRA MONEY 
for SCHOOL PROJECTS 


A prominent high school in Ohio (name 
on request) made over $300 distributing 
our quick-selling products during the past 
year. El tary hools can do even 
better. 

Our Christmas packets, containing beauti- 
ful cards and seals, sell easily at 10c, No 
cash outlay required. 

AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. 22, Lancaster, Pa. 


WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage be- 
cause of their training and education. Short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C244, Rochester, N. Y., for sample 
tests, free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to get them. 


KNITTING YARNS 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, suits, coats, sweaters, afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices, OVER 400 FREE SAMPLES, 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122N.SthSt., | PHILA, PA. 


AT HOME: 


Learn easy Koehne Method of color- 
' in ofl. New! 
demand. Send 


photos and 
bs Eo Badt t Home 
3601 Michigan NOMAD abt sciooe 


Invitations — Announcements 
W. F AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
]@ ing including two sets of envelopes 
s 100 Script Lettering - $3.50 
Write for Samples 100VisitingCards - - $1.00 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Pa. 
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“The Angelus” —Jean Francois Millet 


(Continued from page 76) 


religious sentiment, his fame became 
visible to those who had doubted. 
After a while his pictures sold more 
easily. The white cross of the Legion 
of Honor was presented to him, and 
he was elected one of the jurors of 
the Salon. The government, anxious 
to repair the neglect accorded him, 
commissioned Millet to paint a his- 
torical panel for the Panthéon, This 
order filled his heart with joy, but it 
came too late. A hard life, filled 
with privations, had weakened his 
health. He lived only a few years 
after success came, dying in the year 
1875. 





Among his famous paintings, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
are “The Man with a Hoe,” “The 
Water Carrier,” “The Reaper,” “The 
First Step,” “Feeding Her Birds,” 
“Feeding the Hens,” “The Knitting 
Lesson,” “Bringing Home the New- 
born Calf,” and “The Shepherdess.” 
They are prized possessions of the 
leading museums in the world. 

One of the founders of the Bar- 
bizon School, a peasant by birth and 
nature, an artist who left the world 
richer for his having lived true to the 
dictates of his heart and head—that 
is Jean Francois Millet. 





The Man with Two Names 


(Continued from page 54) 


Forced to leave his beloved river, 
Samuel went West with his brother 
and did some prospecting and min- 
ing in Nevada. Here he had many 
exciting adventures, which he wrote 


about and sent to western newspa- - 


pers. His droll way of saying things 
attracted much attention. It was at 
this time that he resolved to use a pen 
name, and because of his fondness for 
che river he adopted the river call 
“mark twain,” the name that was to 
become famous long before his real 
name was known to his admiring 
readers. “Mark twain” was a call 
used by the boatmen to tell their 
mates that the boats were in safe wa- 
ter—that is, a depth of two fathoms, 
or twelve feet. The name was a most 
appropriate one and the author’s 
friends grew to call him Mark in- 
stead of Samuel, which pleased him 
greatly. 

Mark Twain was very popular 
everywhere. He was a wonderful 
storyteller, had a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and yet was what his western 
friends called a “straight shooter and 
a good sport.” He loved outdoor life 
and it was nothing for him to walk 
seventy-five miles; in fact, on one 
trip he covered one hundred and 
thirty miles on foot. He never wore 
a hat, and dressed in white whenever 
possible. In his old age he wore noth- 
ing but white, and made a striking 
figure with his snowy hair and white 
clothes. 

When about thirty years old, the 
humorist was urged to give a public 
lecture in San Francisco. It was so 
well received that he continued lec- 
turing, while at the same time writ- 
ing during his spare time. His first 
book, The Celebrated Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County, became famous 
all over the United States, and from 
then on everyone knew that a Mark 
Twain book was sure to be a good 
book! And there were many of 
them! 

Samuel Clemens married and had 
four children, and with his family he 
traveled far. After taking a Medi- 
terranean trip and visiting Egypt and 
Palestine, he wrote Innocents Abroad. 
This book won for him a world-wide 
reputation. When he was nearly 
sixty years old, he lost much of the 
wealth he had earned through his lec- 
tures and writings, and it worried 
him. So he started out to make a 
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tour of the world to lecture and thus 
earn money to pay his debts. Every- 
where he went he was received with 
as much pomp as if he were a king, 
and indeed kings and queens them- 
selves welcomed him. His trip was 
successful, but the last few years of 
his life were sad because of the loss of 
his wife and three of his children. 
But, even though his heart was heavy, 
he continued, until his death on 
April 21, 1910, to write amusing 
things which would make people 
laugh. 

Although Mark Twain wrote many 
excellent stories, his three. master- 
pieces—The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Life on the Mississippi— 
would alone have marked him as 
America’s greatest humorist. These 
books are read by old and young 
alike. They all tell of life along the 
famous old river at the time of 
Samuel Clemens’ boyhood and thus 
help to keep fresh a phase of Ameri- 
can life which is now no longer a 
part of our experience. How fortu- 
nate we are to have these vivid docu- 
ments. 

He wrote not only amusing and 
entertaining stories, but also a his- 
torical novel dealing with Joan of 
Arc, and a satire on the romances of 
chivalry, A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court. 

Even though Samuel Clemens could 
not go to college, his efforts at get- 
ting an education were rewarded and 
“college came to him” later in life 
when he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters from the University of 
Missouri, Yale University, and Ox- 
ford University of England. 

He disliked snobbishness and pre- 
tense of all kinds and in his jokes, 
lectures, and published works made 
these characteristics appear foolish 
and funny, thus setting the world 
laughing, even though it sensed the 
lesson underneath the gaiety. Samuel 
Clemens was never vulgar and there 
was no sting in his wit; his jokes were 
always based on sham or insincerity. 
Ever good-natured and understand- 
ing, a friend to young and old, a 
genial neighbor and host, he became 
one of America’s dearly beloved 
writers and will remain in the hearts 
of his readers as long as the river 
which he loved continues to flow to 
the Gulf. 





Introducing the new 
Corona Animal Keyboard 
—a portable typewriter 
made easy and inviting 
for little children to oper- 
ate correctly. 





You will want to know about this 
important and many-sided aid in 
elementary education. This attrac- 
tive and interesting booklet sent 
free on request, to teachers of 
primary school children. 


tetetetaiee PLEASE MAIL COUPON sa<eee= 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 11, 719 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please send Corona ‘‘ Animal Keyboard’’ 
booklet. 
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RAISED THIS ONE 


Put it up to a young- 
ster’s pride and he’ll 
generally make good. 
This might even be a 
way to interest boys 
and girls in their teeth. And 
because teeth and gums get so 
little exercise, iet children en- 
joy gum. There is a reason, a 
time and place for chewing gum. 


Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great universi- 
ties to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST 
A LIFETIME: PROPER NUTRITION... 
PERSONAL CARE... DENTAL CARE.. 

AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Let your pupils 


make working 
models of this 


A new, fascinating cut-out that holds 
classroom interest and affords excellent 
training for eye and hand. Makes sled 
3% inches long. Printed in three colors. 
Steering attachment actuall rates. 
——: in folder form with al all neces- 

material and mailed postpaid in the 
fol llowing quantities: 25 for 40c; 50 for 
60c; 100 for $1.00. Suggested unit of 
work sheet accompanies each order. 


S.L. ALLEN & voy Inc. 
445 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers alse of Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden Implements 
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Primary Seatwork for a Peace Unit 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Key To SEATWORK 


Third Lesson— 
1. help him all you can 
2. put into the wastebasket 
3. closes the door quietly 
4. keep your temper 
§. listen attentively 
Fourth Lesson— 
1. Yes 3. Yes 
2. No 4. Yes 6. Yes 


5. Yes 7. No 
8. No 





Fifth Lesson— 


1. service 4. Congress 
2. thirteen $. astar 
3. Betsy Ross 


Sixth Lesson— 
1. thoughtful 
2. good will 
3. service 
Seventh Lesson— 
i uF 
3: ¥F 4. F é ¥ 


4. thoughtful 
5. thoughtful 


6. good will 





Tests Based on a World Peace Unit 


(Continued from Plate XV1) 


Key to TEsts 


For Intermediate Grades— 


» © BFP is ar 
2,.T 4 F 6. F ie | 
II. 1. London 
2. Chicago 
3. thirty-six 
4. confidence 
§. nursery, kindergarten 
Ill. 1. b »~€ 5. 8 
~~? 4.¢ 
IV. 1. nursing 
2. to all nationalities 
3. settlement house 
4. rich and the poor 
5. poor 
6. improved one’s mind 
7. arbitration 
For Upper Grades— 
L tle 2. b 3. ¢ 4. a 
RaPatrt t.Pr AP AT 
2.T 4F 6.T 8 F 10.T 





Ill. 1. 
2. 1899 
3. Woodrow Wilson 
4. to encourage the settlement 
of disputes between nations 
by arbitration; to reduce 
armaments; to remove the 
causes of war; to secure inter- 
national co-operation; and to 
promote world interests in all 
human endeavor 
. Peace Palace 
. League of Nations 
. did not 
. establishing of trade between 
the East and the West 
. manufacturing 
does 
does 
. possible 
. peace 
does 
. should 


Hague Peace Conferences 


IV. 


Noe A™ 


CONAY DY 





A Lesson Plan for “Treasure Island” 


(Continued from page 57) 


B. Art. 
1. Carried out special art activi- 
ties mentioned in contract, 


2. Made invitations for pro- 
gram. 
C. Geography. 


1. Studied ship- building indus- 
try, navigation, and sailing. 
2. Located places mentioned in 
the story. 
D. History. 
1. Studied English costumes, 
homes, and social activities of 
1750. 
2. Reviewed age of piracy. 
E. Health. 
1. Talked of Stevenson as an 
example of a man who lived a 
worth-while life in spite of his 
physical handicaps. 
2. Studied results of intemper- 
ance. 
F. Music. 
1. Wrote words for pirate songs, 
using familiar tunes. 
2. Wrote notes to the song the 
pirates sang. 
V. Outcomes. 
A. A keen appreciation for the 
story, Treasure Island, was devel- 
oped. 
B. An interest in other similar sto- 
ries was gained. 
C. The pupils’ ability to set words 
to music was developed. 
D. The pupils’ skill in dramatizing 
was increased. 





Tests ON UNIT 


I. Identify by name. 
1. The man who came to board at 
the Admiral Benbow. 
2. The blind man. 
. The sea cook. 
. The squire. 
. The “Man of the Island.” 
The treasure ship. 
The parrot. 
. Ben Gunn’s boat. 
. The man Jim shot. 
Il. Arrange the following in two 
groups—those who were true, and 
those who mutinied. 


Israel Hands Dr. Livesey 
Captain Smollett Hunter 
Long John Silver Tom Morgan 
Jim Hawkins Redruth 
George Merry Anderson 
Dick Gray 
Joyce Trelawney 
Ill. Underline the correct answer in 
parenthesis. 


1. The scene opens in the country 
of (America, England, Africa). 

2. The captain of the boat was 
(cruel, timid, honest). 

3. Squire Trelawney’s weakness 
was that he (talked, drank, smoked) 
too much. 

4. Jim (was attracted to, hated 
from the start, feared) Long John 
Silver. 

5. The captain (liked, mistrusted, 
believed in) his crew. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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6. Jim was (on deck, up on the 
rigging, in the apple barrel) when he 
found Long John out. 

7. The voice from among the trees 
was (Captain Flint’s, Ben Gunn’s, a 
ghost’s). 

8. Silver was properly punished, 
taken back to England, allowed to 


escape). 
Key To TEsts 


Billy Bones 

. Pew 

. Long John Silver 

. Trelawney 

Ben Gunn 

The “Hispaniola” 

. Captain Flint 

. The coracle 

. Israel Hands 

11. Israel Hands, Long John Silver, 
George Merry, Dick, Tom Morgan, 
and Anderson mutinied; Captain 
Smollett, Jim Hawkins, Joyce, Dr. 
Livesey, Hunter, Redruth, Gray, and 
Trelawney were true. 





A Lesson Plan for “Treasure Island” 


(Continued from page 78) 


Ill. 1. England 


. honest 

. talked 

. Was attracted to 

. mistrusted 

. in the apple barrel 
. Ben Gunn’s 

. allowed to escape 


SNA AWN 
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Little Indians Looking On 


(Continued from page 36) 


noticed, and be sure I’d have licked 
my finger good. 

REMEMBER (in shocked voice)— 
Oh, Wrestling Brewster, thee knows 
well it’s forbid to meddle with the 
food. Priscilla says if the smell gets 
too tempting for thee, just take to 
thy heels and run away from dan- 
ger. ... Ah, here comes Priscilla now. 

HuUMILITY—Oh, Priscilla, Priscilla! 
Will it be long before we eat? 

JOHN—I’ve a feeling I shall never 
get filled up. 

ELIZABETH—Look how fearsome 
thin we've grown waiting. 

REMEMBER—Y ea, John’s that weak 
he can scarce shake the corn popper. 

PRISCILLA (laughing)—Little glut- 
tons. I can see thee licking thy chops 
this minute with the thought of the 
feast ahead. . Watch thy skillet, 
John. "Tis growing fearful lively. 

JOHN (pulling skillet from the 
fire, peering into it, and then empty- 
ing out the white popped corn into a 
wooden bowl)—Tis done. Every 
grain is popped. 

PRISCILLA—Good! “Twill make a 
toothsome dish, I’m certain, and the 
elders will be greatly pleased that you 
children have prepared it so nice- 
ly... . But I’ve a surprise for you. 

HUMILITY—A surprise? Oh, I do 
so relish surprises. What is the sur- 
prise, Priscilla? 

PRISCILLA— Tis about the guests 
we are to entertain. 

JoHN—Guests? What guests do 
you mean? 

PRISCILLA—Our Indian friends, no 
less. 

nuscanatse—Indions? Oh, but I’m 
not sure that this is a nice surprise. 

WRESTLING—Nor I. They'll prob- 
ably gobble up a lot of food. 

PRIscILLA—Ah, but that’s selfish. 
The Indians have been our good 
friends—Samoset, Squanto, and the 
chief, Massasoit. They have taught 
us many things. Governor Bradford 


says our feast of thanksgiving for our 
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bountiful harvest is a fine opportu- 
nity to show them our good will and 
friendship in return. . . . (She turns 
toward left.) See, they are coming 
now. 

(Three dignified Indians, in blan- 
kets and gay feathered headdresses, 
appear at left, walking slowly toward 
the group by the fire, who turn curi- 
ous faces toward them.) 

MaSsAsoIT—How! 

SQUANTO—How! 

SAMOSET—How! 

PRISCILLA (curtseying low and 
smiling prettily) —Welcome, friends! 
(She makes a sweeping gesture with 
her hand to right.) Yonder is the 
feast almost prepared. Come, I will 
take you to the Governor. (They 
bow gravely and follow her majesti- 
cally.) 

HUMILITY—Let us go too, lest we 
be too late for the carving. 

JoHN—And I hope I'll get two 
drumsticks. 

REMEMBER—Oh, and I hope Moth- 
er will let us eat from the big white 
shells we picked up on the beach. | 
scrubbed them wonderful well. 

ELIZABETH—And if any little In- 
dians come, let’s make friends with 
them too, and give them some of our 
Thanksgiving food. 

WRESTLING—Of course. They are 
bound to like plum pudding and pie 
better than raw fish and venison. 
Carry the parched corn careful, John. 
It will look fine on the long table. 
Squanto should like that, for he 
showed us how to raise it. Come 
along. 

(As the Pilgrim children go, the 
little Indians push noiselessly through 
the forest background. They make a 
circle round the bonfire, and do a lit- 
tle dance, sometimes stealing to right 
to peer toward the feast, hand over 
eyes, and then back, always stepping 
softly in time to the tune of the 
song, which is now played softly but 
gaily.) 





Have you this new 


World Map in your 


ores ; 





It’s free to teachers, 
and with it 
“The Story of Salmon” 


‘THOUSANDS of these beautiful world maps have already been 
sent to teachers. Have you asked for your copy? If not, do so 
at once. 


The map is 53” x 39”, printed in five colors and is uptodate in 
every detail. For instance, Russia is no more—instead, in its 
place we now find The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Native spelling, such as Roma instead of Rome, Napoli instead 
of Naples, and Venezia instead of Venice, makes this classroom 
map an educational piece of timely and unlimited value. It will 
help you teach the fascinating story of world change more clear- 
ly and accurately throughout the year. 


In addition to the latest political boundaries, etc., this map 
gives a vivid picture of the vast salmon industry—where these 
fish abound—how they are caught—and the step by step story 
of salmon canning. 


With each map is a descriptive sheet outlining various meth- 
ods of mounting for a classroom project. The Story of Salmon, 
a 48 page illustrative booklet telling the interesting life history 
of the salmon, will also provide you material for several new 
projects this term. 


PeCEnT CEPrs 


AMERICAN 


Both the world map and salmon booklet are free ME RIGAL 
—all we ask is that you share with us the mailing ASSN 
cost—your share being 10c im currency or stamps. wos 





Home Economics Dept., AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — ENCLOSING Ie 


Home Economics Dept—AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York. 


Please send me your new WORLD MAP and copies of THE STORY OF SAL- 
MON for classroom projects. I have enclosed 10c to help cover cost of mailing. 


NAME______ 
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How to Introduce Reading 


(Continued from page 25) 


The four lines were given to four 
different children, Then the teacher 
pointed to the first line on the chart 
and asked to have that line brought 
to her to be put in a holder. All four 
children rushed up at once, and so the 
teacher helped each one match his line 
with the corresponding one on the 
chart. Soon they were able to iden- 
tify the lines, and then each line was 
cut into phrases, and the game con- 
tinued until the children became 
familiar with the words and phrases. 

After a short time the game was 
changed, and the teacher said, “Bring 
me the word which says hammer.” 
A little later she passed out two com- 
plete sets of cards and when she called 
a word, two children raced to see 
which one could put his card in the 
hoider first. 

In the afternoon a second story was 
composed. 

“We will make a kitchen. 

We will make a dining room. 

We will make a bedroom. 

We will make a living room. 

We will make a garage.” 

The next morning the children 
read their old chart, and then the new 
one. A corresponding tagboard chart 
was cut up and used. (After the 
first week, only the new words were 
printed on tagboard.) Games were 
played with the new words, and then 
all the words were put together and 
the games repeated. 

By the end of the first week the 
teacher found that most of the group 
learned the new words after.a chart 
had been read a couple of times. 
These children were then allowed to 
carry out individual supplementary 
activities, while the teacher worked 
ten or fifteen minutes more with the 
slower pupils. Then both groups had 
supplementary activities, such as 
matching words with pictures, se- 
lecting true-false statements about 
chart stories, and matching the be- 
ginnings and endings of sentences. 

Various kinds of charts were used 
to introduce new words. Individual 
children built stories of their adven- 
tures. Directions for making things, 
interesting news items, riddles, po- 
ems, songs, stories about pictures, lit- 
erature stories, and so forth, were 
placed on charts. Charts made by 
other first grades were used also. 

In order to help children identify 
words which they had forgotten a 
large picture dictionary was made. 
Each new word was placed on the 
proper page (all lettered) under the 
appropriate picture. A child went to 
the dictionary, looked at the first let- 
ter of his word, found the page with 
the same letter, matched his word 
with a word on the page and then 
got the sound of the word from the 
picture. 

After the children finished their 
home unit the teacher hectographed 
the stories, and each child made his 
own book to take home and read to 
his family. These books were illus- 
trated with crayon drawings, cut- 
paper decorations, or pictures cut 
from magazines. 

Making use of a lantern-slide ma- 
chine will provide a supplementary 
activity for the whole group. A pic- 
ture (kitchen, house, animal, etc.) is 
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thrown on the wall and each child 
holds his word card under the picture 
of the appropriate object. Teams 
may be chosen, and races held to see 
which one of a pair can place his 
word below the picture first. 


® IN THE kindergarten and first 

grade many picture books should 
be supplied. The pictures should be 
large, with not too much detail. 
They should relate to subjects which 
come within the children’s range of 
experience, or deal with subjects suit- 
able to the interests of the group. 
During the literature periods stories 
may be told about these pictures, and 
an intensive oral vocabulary built up. 
Some of the books may provide in- 
formation needed in the unit activ- 
ities. 

Picture books furnish pleasant ex- 
periences and form desirable attitudes 
toward books in general. However, 
when the child is taught to read from 
readers he often develops a feeling of 
dislike for books. This may be pre- 
vented if charts are used. A work 
or study attitude is attached to the 
charts, and this is outgrown during 
the second year. 

After the group has mastered the 
primer word list, single copies of pre- 
primers and primers may be made 
available for use in the literature pe- 
riod. The children will be able to 
read most of these at sight, and un- 
desirable attitudes will not be formed. 
If books dealing with the appropriate 
content for the units have an easy 
enough vocabulary, these may also be 
introduced at this time. The required 
vocabulary should be developed by 
means of experience charts. 

It is desirable to purchase single 
copies of as many books as possible. 
One set of readers containing stories 
of community life might be secured 
to use with the slower pupils. Chil- 
dren may be encouraged to bring 
books from home to be put on the 
reading table for others to share. In- 
stead of taking turns in reading 
orally, the children should use the 
following types of exercises: read si- 
lently to find the answer to a ques- 
tion, to verify a statement, to find 
information, and so on. 

After the early stages of reading 
are over, children should read aloud 
on only two occasions: (1) when 
the teacher and child have an indi- 
vidual conference to find causes of 
difficulty, (2) when a child has found 
something which he thinks the rest 
of the group would like to hear. (He 
must practice reading his selection 
until he can read it well.) 

During the first year the teacher 
will be able to develop a sight vocab- 
ulary of nearly a thousand words if 
she uses the method described above. 
Each child will read at least twenty- 
five books. 

New words should be presented 
on charts during the second year also, 
and the teacher may use the Gates list 
as a check. At least fifty books 
should be read by a second-grade 
child. Toward the end of the year 
the teacher will find that the children 
can read the stories as fast as they are 
composed so she will stop making 
charts and make word cards only. 
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Two New Instructor Handbooks 
for Grade Teachers 


Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 
inches. The covers are of colored 
bristol board, heavy and durable, 
with illustrations in two colors. 





For PRIMARY 


SEATWORK “anaes 


Here is a book containing a variety of proven seatwork material for 
the first three grades. Every primary teacher will find the book useful. 
It will help to enlarge pupils’ reading vocabulary, increase their ability 
to follow directions, and test their comprehension of the printed word. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is its introductory 
chapter by Louise Geddings Carson. Mrs. Carson describes in detail 
just how to handle the ever-present problem of keeping primary pupils 
profitably busy, what beginners should learn from seatwork, how to 
prepare seatwork exercises, and how to give them to your pupils to get 
best results. 

The most important educational result from good seatwork is in the 
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denominate numbers, including both abstract and concrete problems. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Tests on water, soil, plants, forests, life his- 
tories of animals, harmful insects, electricity, weather, and so on. 
GEOGRAPHY: Tests on each of the five continents, and an article on 
the use of games in geography teaching, with examples. HEALTH, 
SAFETY, AND CHARACTER EDUCATION: Tests on food, sleep, exer- 
cise, play, safety habits, and character development. HISTORY AND 
CIVICS: Tests on the backgrounds of American history, on American 
history itself, and on American government. LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE: Tests on grammar, punctuation, and correct usage, a test on 
supplementary reading, and a test on literature commonly studied in the 
upper grades. Each chapter contains one or two lesson sheets with 
illustrations and text addressed to the pupil. 


Price Each Handbook, 50 cents. Add Either Hand- 
book to any order which includes THE INSTRUCTOR 
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page 88 and third cover page. 
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A Test on “Evangeline” 


(Continued from page 58) 


6. Evangeline and Gabriel were 
traveling on the (Hudson, Missouri, 
Mississippi) when they passed and al- 
most met. , 

7. The ships that came to carry 
the Acadians away from their homes 
were from (Scotland, England, 
France). 

8. Evangeline became a Sister of 
Mercy in (Philadelphia, New York, 
Pittsburgh). 

9. Evangeline found Gabriel (in 
their old home, in the South with his 
father, dying during a pestilence). 

10. When Evangeline had at last 
found Gabriel she (thanked God, was 
horrified, shrank from him). 


Ill. If the sentence is true, mark it 
T; if not true, mark it F. 

1. The Acadians took the message 
of the king calmly. 

2. Evangeline did not see Gabriel’s 
boat, because the willows by the river 
hid it from view. 

3. After their separation, Gabriel 
and Evangeline never met again. 

4, The Acadians would not swear 
allegiance to the crown of England. 

5. All lands, dwellings, and cattle 
of the Acadians were forfeited to the 
king of England. 

6. In Louisiana, Evangeline found 
Gabriel’s father. 

7. No one had heard of Gabriel 
since the Acadians had been separated 
from each other. 

8. The day the Acadians were told 
of their misfortune was to have been 
Evangeline’s day of betrothal. 

9. At the ringing of the Angelus 
bell, morning, noon, and evening, the 
people prayed. 


IV. After the number of each name 
put the letter of the group of words 
which matches it. 

1. Benedict Bellefontaine 

2. Basil 
3. Father Felician 
4. Gabriel 
§. Father Le Blanc ° 
a) The priest of the village 
b) Evangeline’s lover 
c) The blacksmith 
d) Evangeline’s father 
e) The notary public 


Key to Test 


. Henry W. Longfellow 

. “Sunshine of Saint Eulalie” 
burned 

. household goods 

church 

sea 

Gabriel 

. All Saints 

black 

. Basil 

. Nova Scotia 

. French 

. farmer 

seventeen 

. families were separated 

. Mississippi 

. England 

. Philadelphia 

. dying during a pestilence 
thanked God 
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is both 
HEALTHFUL 
and DELICIOUS 


Youth has its sweet tooth. And 
it should have! Yet too often 
sweet foods, and especially 
artificial drinks, do no more 
than satisfy this taste. And 
some of them are definitely 
harmful. 


That's why dieticians... 
school physicians and teach- 
ers themselves prefer Bire- 
ley’s Orangeade in school 
cafeterias. Scientific analysis 
reveals its high Vitamin C 
content as well as the other 
nourishing elements found 
only in citrus fruits. .. Each 
fresh, cold bottle of Bireley’s 
Orangeade has all the deli- 
cious taste and thirst-appeal 
of freshly squeezed oranges 
.-.- golden tree-ripe oranges 
from the sun-drenched groves 
of California. Yet it is also a 
food, rich in health-building 
values. 


Bireley’s Orangeade—pre- 
pared and bottled daily by 
the Authorized Bireley Dairy 
in your community...is as 
pure and fresh as milk. And it 
can sell in your cafeteria at 
the same low price. Mail the 
coupon today for the com- 
plete story of Bireley’s eleven 
years of service to the schools 
of America. 


-_ = 
BIRELEY’S, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “An 





























The Sixth Grade 
Studies Itself 


(Continued from page 61) 


and that only suggestive notes should 
be taken, as it would be easy to re- 
member material and methods with- 
out notes. She told the class that one 
who goes to see without a definite 
purpose in mind is likely to see 
vaguely. Very specific questions were 
suggested by different class members, 
such as, “Do most of the pupils have 
higher spelling scores than ours? If 
so, how do they study their spell- 
ing?” “What do the quicker pupils 
do when they have finished study as- 
signments?” “How is the outside 
reading managed?” 

On the day following the visit, 
there was evidence that eyes and ears 
had been open, and that observation 
had indeed been with a purpose. The 
pupils came to school so eager to tell 
about their experience that the first 
period was given to socialized discus- 
sion and comparison. Then Miss R. 
suggested that it would be impossible 
to make the most of the experience 
by simply reporting all good ideas, 
and trying to put them into practice. 
The class saw that it would be neces- 
sary to organize their reports and put 
them in permanent form for con- 
tinued reference. A number of 
methods were suggested, and finally 
the card-index system was chosen. 
Suggestions were placed on library 
cards with subject titles. The fol- 
lowing is an example: 


Geography— 

In the School graphic maps 
are being made like those suggested by 
the Graphic Bible. On large outline maps 
of the United States are pasted pictures 
suggesting products, forests, cities, or 
places of interest. Washington, D.C., has 
a tiny picture of the Capitol. In Florida 
is a picture of the Bok Tower. 





When the cards were made, a com- 
mittee for each subject took out the 
duplicate suggestions, of which there 
were very few. When all cards were 
arranged in order in a box, some of 
the most worth-while suggestions 
were copied to be sent to the superin- 
tendent. An interesting comment 
filed under the subject “Courtesy” 
said that the pupils of a certain grade 
“showed their politeness by greeting 
the visitors with a smile, then going 
on with their work without staring.” 

A committee made the box to hold 
the cards, since it had to be just the 
right size. The cardboard was cut 
in one piece and then folded into 
shape. After the corners had been 
reinforced with gummed paper, the 
box was covered with colored paper. 
The cover of the box was made in 
the same way. 

Among the many desirable out- 
comes were the following: 

1. Increased ability and apprecia- 
tion in the field of courtesy. 

2. Increased self-respect. 

3. Greater efficiency in writing 
and spelling. 

4. Greater interest in school work, 
through new ideas. 

§. More civic pride, and desire to 
co-operate. 

6. Increased ability in directing 
one’s work. 

7. Increased ability in oral and 
written composition. 
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I REDUCED MY HIPS 9 INCHES,” 
..Writes Miss Healy.... “I reduced from 43 
inches to'34'4 inches”....writes Miss Brian.... 
“Massages like magic”....writes Miss Carroll 
«The fat seems to have melted away”... 
writes Mrs. McSorley. 


M@ We want you to try the Perfolastic 
Girdle and Uplift Brassiere. Test them for 
yourself for 10 days absolutely FREE. 
Then, if without diet, drugs or exercise, 
you have not reduced at least 3 inches 
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nothing. 


Reduce Quickly, Easily, and Safely! 


@ The massage-like action of these fa- 
mous Perfolastic Reducing garments takes 
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fect safety, the Perfolastic gently massages 
away the surplus fat with every movement, 
stimulating the body once more into ener- 
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Don't Wait Any Longer... Act Today! 
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A Project in Astronomy 


(Continued from page 61) 


reading. Then each child chose at 
least one question that we had raised 
the previous week, to report upon at 
our third meeting. 

At the third meeting well-selected 
information was presented. From 
time to time the children wrote on 
the blackboard some of the interest- 
ing facts which they had found, and 
the others copied them into their 
notebooks. Newspaper clippings and 
magazine articles relating to vari- 
ous phases of astronomy, pictures of 
eclipses of the sun and of the moon, 
and charts showing the position of 
the stars at different seasons were 
brought to the special table by the 
pupils. 

Occasionally I put a diagram of 
star groups on the board and brief 
facts about them. Eefore very long 
the children became quite familiar 
with Ursa Major and Minor, Draco, 
Cassiopeia, Corona, and other con- 
stellations. They learned the stories 
about how the constellations received 
their names from the peoples of an- 
cient times. They read references 
in the Bible to the stars and the star 
groups Orion and Pleiades. 

When the children knew a little 
more about the heavenly bodies than 
they did at the beginning of their 
study, we secured slides from the 
Buffalo Museum of Science. These 
were very helpful. 

One day while searching through 
our own set of slides for geography 
material, I discovered a small group 
of slides on astronomy which I had 
not known were there. They were 
an excellent find, for cards accom- 
panied each slide and described fully 
the picture on it. Then, too, we 
could keep them for reference indef- 
initely for they were school property. 
We used them at our next meeting. 
Individual children read the cards 
while the others watched. 

The discovery of these slides gave 
me a happy thought. Our turn to 
present the assembly program was 
drawing near. It occurred to me 
that to make our club even more 
helpful, it would be desirable to 
write a short astronomy play, using 
the information we had gathered at 
our meetings as the basis of the 
drama. When the suggestion was 
made to the children, they were very 
enthusiastic. 

I asked whether some of the chil- 
dren would each look up a question 
that we had discussed and write a 
short paragraph on it to incorporate 
in our play. It was not difficult to 
secure volunteers. When these para- 
graphs were written, the president, 
secretary, and one other member 
were chosen to assemble our facts and 
to add conversation to link the state- 
ments together. They were so eager 
to start and so full of original ideas 
that I was elated, and the very next 
morning the finished play was 
brought to me. With very few cor- 
rections it was presented as the three 
children wrote it. 

The play took the form of an as- 
tronomy meeting in which various 
children discussed informally what 
they had learned in their study to- 
gether. One child recited “Mock- 
ery” by Katherine Dixon Riggs, and 
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another read “The Moon’s the North 
Wind’s Cooky” by Vachel Lindsay. 
A third child read “Yet Gentle Will 
the Griffin Be” by Vachel Lindsay. 
(All of these poems are given in 
Silver Pennies, compiled by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, published by 
Macmillan.) Then the slides on as- 
tronomy were flashed on the wall of 
the assembly room, and various chil- 
dren told about them. 

One of the boys suggested an 
acrostic, using the word astronomy, 
to close the program, and two of the 
boys worked this one out together: 

A is for atmosphere, made up of 

gases. 

S is for sun, from which we get 

heat. 

T is for telescope, through which 

stars are viewed. 

R is for rings around the planet 

Saturn. 

O is for oriental people, who were 

the first astronomers. 

N is for Neptune, the Sea God 

planet. 

O is for observatory, where man 

looks at the stars. 

M is for Mars, which is the red 

planet. 

Y is for Yerkes Observatory, 

which is in Wisconsin. 

A girl who liked to write poetry 
composed this interesting verse 
which all the acrostic players re- 
peated together when they had com- 
pleted their word. 

Astronomy, astronomy, a study of 

the stars. 

We learn about the Milky Way 

and Jupiter and Mars. 

We hope you've gained great wis- 

dom from our little play, 

And learned about astronomy from 

all we had to say! 

The next few weeks were devoted 
to rehearsals and when the program 
was finally presented it was a great 
success. But this was not the end of 
our study. As summer drew on we 
made arrangements to visit the 
astronomy room at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science. A member of 
the museum staff very kindly ex- 
plained all points of interest as well 
as answering the questions the chil- 
dren asked. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill of all 
and the one thing the children will 
probably remember the longest, was 
the visit to the museum observatory. 

To be sure, the visit and our study 
would have been far more practical 
if we had had the opportunity to ac- 
tually look through the telescope and 
study the stars at night together. 
However, these results were obtained 
and justify in my mind the time we 
spent on the subject. The children 
read widely on a subject which they 
would otherwise probably not have 
met until they entered high school. 
Such words and phrases as comet, so- 
lar system, meteor, planet, constel- 
lation, satellite, telescope, _ first 
magnitude, light years, and observa- 
tory were added to their vocabulary. 
They had the experience of reporting 
on the facts they found in their 
reading. They had the fun of writ- 
ing and acting in their own play, 
and they had the thrill of discover- 
ing the.glory of the heavens. 
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Education through Real- 
Life Experiences 
(Continued from page 18) 


dramatized and the manipulation of 
the puppets was carried on by several 
pupils with the utmost co-operation. 
The show entertained pupils of other 
city schools at the public library as 
a contribution to Book Week. 
Broadcasting— 

Broadcasting takes the place of a 
reading-class recitation. The time 
allotment is checked by the sixth- 
grade announcer, who has a carefully 
prepared continuity, introducing the 
characters that appear in the reading 
lesson. Each one is keenly alert to 
his part as it appears in the story. 
The bank— 

This institution known as the 
“Burr-Bank Trust Company” carries 
three distinct departments. One is 
“Foreign Investments,” which in- 
volves considerable understanding on 
the part of the depositors of eco- 
nomic, social, and political condi- 
tions in foreign countries. This is 
brought out in their work in the so- 
cial studies, 
“Credits,” in which the pupils deposit 
imaginary money paid to them by 
their teacher in the form of credits 
for the work they produce. The 
third department involves an account 
of “Thought and Character,” and 
here the pupils are graded on their 
attitudes and personal conduct. 

The grocery— 

The grocery store brings its expe- 
riences of shopping courtesy, wise ex- 
penditures, and careful selection of 
foods. The cashier, who makes out 
the sales tag, adding a sales tax, must 
handle fractions and decimals rapidly. 
Half-pint milk station— 

Delivery of milk and graham 
crackers for a midmorning lunch 
carries a new significance when the 
pupils buy a week’s supply of milk 
tickets and present them in an order- 
ly way for their milk. The class in 
charge of delivery visits a model 
dairy, sees how the cows are fed, how 
food is stored in a silo, and how the 
milk is cared for. When the pupils 
hear their parents discussing dairy 
products, the price of cheese, prod- 
ucts of foreign lands, and so forth, 
they know what it is all about. 

Other activities— 

Even the first-graders in this ac- 
tivity school learn the rudiments of 
the three R’s by application of 
knowledge gained through actual liv- 
ing experiences. A prune orchard 
furnished the incentive for one ac- 
tivity. The children watched it from 
blossom time, through the fruiting 
period, to the marketing of the crop; 
then planted in their sandbox a min- 
iature orchard of their own. When 
harvest time arrived they learned how 
to mix concrete and build their own 
prune dipper, and made drying trays. 
Conclusion— 

Just one hour each day is devoted 
to “skills and drills” in the funda- 
mentals. All the rest of the happy, 
busy day is devoted to learning how 
to live, how other people live in our 
own and in other lands, how people 
lived in other days, and the applica- 
tion of the general curricular subjects 
to their place in the pupils’ lives. 
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The sports and activities of 
childhood are conducive to 
healthy thirsts and appetites. 
Mission Orange Drink is the 
ideal thirst-quencher and 
appetizer. 

Made from the juice of tree-ripened Califor- 
nia Valencia oranges, Mission Or i 
retains Vitamin C content and the valuable 
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full, tangy flavor of sun-ripened oranges. 
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New England Distributors: Lenox, Inc.. 216 State 
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Beatty St., Vancouver, B.C. © Eastern Canadian 
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Beaubien St. W., Montreal, Canada. 
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excelled as an alternate 
| beverage for school menus. 











November Birthday 
Calendar 


(Continued from page 60) 


William M. Chase.—American art- 
ist. Did figures, portraits, still life. 

James K. Polk.—Eleventh United 
States president. Born in Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina. 

William Cullen Bryant.—Amer- 
ican poet. His first book of poetry 
was published when he was fourteen. 

James Earle Fraser—American 
sculptor. He designed the “buffalo” 
nickel, as well as many statues. 

Ida M. Tarbell_—American biogra- 
pher. Among her books are Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

John Philip Sousa—American 
conductor, composer, and author. He 
was known as the “March King.” 

Madame Marie Curie.—Polish- 
French physicist and chemist. She 
and her husband discovered radium. 

John Dickinson.—American polit- 
ical writer and statesman. Known as 
the “Penman of the Revolution.” 

Frederick Funston.—American sol- 
dier. In Spanish-American War his 
men captured the Filipino leader. 

Martin Luther—German religious 
reformer. He founded the Protestant 
religion; and wrote many hymns. 

Thomas B. Aldrich.—American 
author. Wrote The Story of @ Bad 
Boy. 

Margaret Corbin.—Revolutionary 
heroine. ‘ She took her husband’s 
place in battle when he was killed. 

Robert Louis Stevenson.—Scottish 
novelist, essayist, and poet. He wrote 
Treasure Island, 

Jacob Abbott—American juvenile 
writer. Author of Tde Rollo Books. 

Sir William Herschel——Anglo- 
German astronomer. In 1781 he dis- 
covered the planet Uranus. 

Lawrence Tibbett.—American bari- 
tone opera singer. Educated in U.S. 

Grace Abbott-—American social 
worker. Long time a chief of U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. 

Asa Gray.—American botanist. 
Author of Elements of Botany. 

George Rogers Clark.—American 
pioneer. He won the Old Northwest, 
later formed into five states. 

Selma Lagerléf—Swedish author. 
She wrote The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils, for children. 

Tom Horn.—American govern- 
ment scout. He interpreted both the 
Indian and Mexican languages. 

George Eliot——English novelist. 
Author of Silas Marner. 

Franklin Pierce.—Fourteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
born in New Hampshire. 

Frances H. Burnett.—American 
author. Most children have read her 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Andrew Carnegie-—American iron 
master and philanthropist. Refer to 
Plate VII and page 7 of this issue. 

' William Cowper.—English poet. 
He excelled in nature verses. 

Robert R. Livingston.—American 
statesman. He administered the oath 
of office to our first president. 

William Blake.—English poet, en- 
graver and painter. Children still 
learn some of his simpler poems. 

Louisa M. Alcott——American au- 
thor. Wrote Little Women. 

Mark Twain.—American humor- 
ist. See pages 8 and 54 of this issue. 





TEACHERS! 
Send only 15c 


for this beautiful 
30"x 42’ two-color Map 


AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS! 


Along with FREE book 
of projects by 4 teachers 





























New interest for 4th and 
5th grade history, geography 
and social science 


Fase big United States 
map in brilliant buff with solid 


black silhouette figures of routes of 


explorers, native types, animals and 


other environmental characteristics 
of twelve American frontiers from 
Leif the Viking to Kit Carson. Also, 
free, with the map, a new book of 


live projects developed by 4 teach- 


ers. Send now while supply lasts. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Mail Coupon Now! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
School Health Service, I-11-35 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me one AMERICAN FRONTIERS 
MAP, 30” x 42” in two colors, along with 
a free book of projects for 4th and Sth 
grades to be used in conjunction with 
the map. I am enclosing M. O. or stamps 
for 15c. Cash at sender's risk. 
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Dear READERS: 











FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

World Good Will; Armistice Day— 

For material on peace and good 
will, in addition to the Illustrated 
Unit of Work and Picture Section, 
see pages 16 and 30, and the follow- 
ing books reviewed on page 66—T he 
Susianna Winkle Book, Picture 
Rhymes from Foreign Lands, Blue 
Caravan Tales, and Blackfeet Indians. 
















American Education Week— 

An article on the development of 
citizenship is on page 18. A child’s 
book emphasizing the value of educa- 
tion, and a book for teachers on the 
subject of activity education, are re- 
viewed on page 66. 












Children’s Book Week— 

The annual observance of Book 
Week is emphasized by means of a 
poster, page 19; a language and read- 
ing lesson, page 21; seatwork, page 
26; handwork on pages 24 and 27; a 
unit on page 27; four recitations on 
pages 30-31; a play on page 34; and 
seven books reviewed on page 66. 












Seasonal November Material— 

A story, page 22; a unit, page 27; 
handwork, page 28; and three recita- 
tions, pages 30-31, furnish a variety 
of material appropriate to the season. 






Thanksgiving; Pilgrims— 

Thanksgiving, with its historical 
background, is represented in lessgns, 
entertainment, stories, and handwork. 
For lesson material, see pages 16, 20, 
21, and 26; for entertainment, sce 
pages 30, 31, and 33-36; for stories, 
see pages 22-23; and for handwork, 
pages 20, 25, 53, and 64. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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What are you planning to emphasize during this busy month of 
November, with Children’s Book Week, Armistice Day, American Ed- 
ucation Week, and Thanksgiving all clamoring for attention? No 
matter which one you choose, THE INstTRUCTOR offers you material that 
is up-to-date and delightfully interesting; and, by means of these 
columns, you can select whatever subject matter you wish to present. 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section, on the theme of 
world peace and interdependence, is suggested for use in connection 
with Armistice Day. This month, in addition to the general overview 
and unit teaching material for primary, intermediate, and upper grades, 
which are profusely illustrated, the section offers five full pages of 
handwork suggestions, a full-page picture of a statue commemorating 
the Universal Postal Union, a page of seatwork, and a page of tests. 

Among the many pages of interest to every teacher, special attention 
may be called to the following: a memorial article, on pages 14-15, 
about F. A. Owen, founder of THE INstructor, which includes the 
history of the Owen Company; an article about an activity school, 
“Education through Real-Life Experiences,” on page 18; “How to 
Introduce Reading,” by W. B. Townsend, on page 25; November 
Birthday Calendar, on page 60; “The Sixth Grade Studies Itself,” a 
truly educational experience, and “A Project in Astronomy,” telling of 
a school club, both on page 61; reviews of thirteen current books, on 
page 66; Poems Our Readers Have Asked For, on page 67; and a dis- 
cussion of how to be happy, by Mary L. Hahn, on page 68. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
World Good Will; Armistice Day— 

Additional emphasis upon peace 
and good will is found in the picture 
study, page 16; three recitations and 
a play, pages 30-32; handwork, 
page 55; three book reviews, page 
66; and a poem, page 67. 


American Education Week— 

The article on page 18 deals with 
the development of citizenship in an 
activity school, and one on page 61 
tells about pupils’ visiting other 
schools. What Is the Activity Plan 
of Progressive Education? reviewed 
on page 66, will be of: interest to 
teachers. 


Children’s Book Week— 

Material for the observance of 
Book Week will be found on numer- 
ous pages. See the Entertainment 
Section for music, page 29; recita- 
tions, pages 30-31; and a play, page 
34. A biographical sketch of Mark 
Twain appears on page 54; a lesson 
plan for Treasure Island, page 57; 
two tests, page 58; a poster, page 19, 
and other handwork, pages 55 and 
57; and six book reviews on page 66. 


Thanksgiving; Pilgrims— 

The cover and picture study re- 
late to Thanksgiving. Three stories 
are on pages 22-23. For a Thanks- 
giving program there are six recita- 
tions, pages 30-31; an exercise, page 
34; two plays, page 35; and one, 
with music, page 36; and a song, 
page 31. See pages 25, 53, 55, and 
64 for handwork suggestions. A 
unit is on page 56, and a poem, “The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” is on page 67. 

(Continued on page 85) 








« Offers to 
Parent-Teacher Associations 





“Ny. 


TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 


FOR GROUP 





PSH 
STEDY PROGRAM § 











DISCUSSION 


The study courses for 1935-36 are the most attractive programs we have ever 
designed. Delightful pictures of children make the covers appealing, and 
the entire program is attractively printed on good paper. Your group will be 
proud to adopt these as the official program for the year. Send for as many 
as you need for every one of your members. 


This FREE Service will 
assure successful, well- 
attended meetings .. . 


OW you may present to your 

P.T.A. members, a well plan- 
ned, authoritative and interesting 
course of study for the coming club 
year. You won't have to think 
about the topics, the source of sub- 
ject material, the outlines for dis- 
cussion, or any other problems that make 
program planning such a difficult under- 
taking. THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
has taken care of all the details for you. 


The Study Course 
for Mothers of School Age 
Children 


is particularly practical for parents’ 
groups. When children go to school 
all kinds of problems and situations 
arise which concern parents, teach- 
ers and children. Their success at 
school and in the community de- 
pends on whether their parents are 
able to meet these school problems 
understandingly and helpfully. This 
program takes up month by month, 
just these situations and distinguished spe- 
cialists in the field of education, child 


guidance and health show how best to 
handle them, 





What Mothers of Pre-School 
Children Need to Know 


is an unusual course of study for 
parents of younger children. It is 
prepared by two young mothers 
who are specialists in child psy- 
chology and parent education. The 
articles are written with a keen un- 
derstanding of young children, and 
they will bring priceless help in handling 
such matters as early discipline, feeding, 
tantrums, and other topics of vital import- 
ance to mothers. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may 
enter subscriptions at a Special 


Half Price offer in groups of ten or; 
In addition to the program, 


more! 
articles, the magazine will bring 
each month 30 other ‘interesting 


helpful features on the everyday problems 
of child rearing. 


Other Free Service Bulletins 


In addition to the programs, The Parents’ 


Magazine provides other service bulletins, 


for distribution to your members. These 
include an “Intelligence Test for Parents”; 
Group Study for Parents, a 16-page leaflet 
for leaders; “Parents, Know Your Job”; 
Ten Commandments for Parents; “Why 


Join the P.T.A..” etc. These, too, are avail- 


able for the asking. 


‘ eaerter ts enon THIS COUPON TODAY =————— — 





Address... 


City 


fe) 
MN ie «Be > 





Group Service Bureau, 
The Parents’ Magazine, 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge, a sample copy of the 
Parents’ Magazine and the number of programs I have 
checked below. Tell me more about your service to 
groups and the special subscription rates. 

School Age Programs 


EES: Se aera 


Organization. 


1135 I-N 


Pre-School Programs 


State___. 


Membership 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 84) 


Program Material; Music— 

An abundance of program mate- 
rial will be found in the Entertain- 
ment Section. Recitations appear on 
pages 30-31; and plays on pages 34— 
36, page 36 having a play with mu- 
sic. A music story is given on page 
22. A song, page 31; and a rhythm- 
band score, page 33, furnish music 
suitable for November programs. 


Stories— 

On page 22 are stories dealing 
with music, nature, and the Pilgrims. 
Two Thanksgiving stories are on 
page 23. The unit on page 27 in- 
cludes several stories. 


Units of Work; Seatwork— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section includes much mate- 
rial for primary pupils. Units are 
on pages 20 and 27. Tests and seat- 
work will be found on pages 16, 21, 
22, 26, 27, and Plate XIV. 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

There is arithmetic seatwork on 
page 26, and many problems will be 
found in a unit on page 27. An item 
on page 63 tells about an incentive 
for correct spelling. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, the picture study on 
page 16, and Plate I offer material 
for art appreciation. A book with 
color plates, Blackfeet Indians, is re- 
viewed on page 66. Pages 24 and 28, 
and Plates VIII-IX and XII—XIII, are 
devoted to handcraft. There are 
posters on pages 19 and 53, and on 
Plate XV. Suggestions for handwork 
are included on pages 20, 21, 27, 63, 
and 64, 


Elementary Science— 

Nature study is emphasized in sto- 
ries on pages 22-23, as well as on 
page 27. An item on page 63 relates 
to a weather diary. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

See pages 16, 20, 21, 26, and 27, 
and an item on page 64, for language 
lessons. Handwork, page 24; and a 
unit, page 27, are based on literature. 
Two old literary favorites in new 
dress are reviewed on page 66. Read- 
ing is the theme of the poster on page 
19. Reading lessons and stories are 
on pages 21 and 26. See also items 
on pages 63—64, and Mr. Townsend’s 
article on page 25. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

These subjects are stressed through- 
out the Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section. Geography cor- 
relations are found on pages 16, 30, 
64, and in Picture Rhymes from 
Foreign Lands, reviewed on page 66. 
For history, refer to pages 20-22, 26, 
30, 34—36, and 53. Character edu- 
cation material appears on pages 16, 
18, 20, 23, 27, 30, 31, 33-36, 53, 66, 
and 67. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 84) 


Program Material; Music— 

Turn to pages 30-31 for recita- 
tions; page 32 for an Armistice Day 
program; page 34 for a Pilgrim exer- 
cise and a Book Week play; page 35 
for a Thanksgiving play and a Pil- 
grim play; and page 36 for a Thanks- 
giving song play. There is a music 
article on page 22; and songs are on 
pages 29, 31, and 36, .with music 
correlations on pages 56 and 57. 


Stories— 

The music article and the Thanks- 
giving story on page 22, and a fairy 
story on page 23, will interest pupils 
of the middle grades. A biographi- 
cal story of Mark Twain on page 54 
will appeal to older pupils. 


Units; Lesson Material; Tests— 
World peace is the subject of the 


‘Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture 


Section, and there are units on pages 
§6 and 61. You will find lesson ma- 
terial and tests on page 57, and tests 
on pages 16, 22, and 58, and on 
Plate XVI. 


* 
Arithmetic; Handwriting; Spelling— 
An arithmetic test is on page 58, 
and a device on page 65. Correla- 
tions are in the unit on page 56, and 
in the poster described on page 63. 
Page 56 also has handwriting and 

spelling correlations. 


Art Appreciation ; Handcraft— 
Material for art appreciation is 
found in the cover, the picture study, 
page 54, Plate I, and a book, Black- 
feet Indians, reviewed on the Book 
Page. Handcraft suggestions are pre- 
sented on pages 19, 20, 21, 28, 53, 
55, 57, 59, and 63, and Plates VIII- 
IX, XII—XIII, and XV. For correla- 
tions, see pages 32, 56, 57, 64, and 65. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

On page 61 is an article on an 
astronomy club. An item on page 63 
offers correlations. Hygiene sugges- 
tions are on pages 56, 57, and 65. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 
Language correlations occur on 
pages 16, 56, 57, 63, and 65. Page 
57, two tests on page 58, correlat- 
ing material on page 54, an item on 
page 63, a book reviewed on page 66, 
and a poem on page 67 are of interest 
to literature classes. Page 19 and an 
item on page 64 deal with reading; 
correlations are on page 57. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography correlations are found 
in the cover, and pages 30, 32, 55, 
56, 57, and two books reviewed on 
page 66. For history topics and cor- 
relations, see pages 22, 30, 32, 34-36, 
53, 55, 56, 57, 63, 66, and 67. Help 
in character training is on pages 16, 
18, 23, 30-32, 34, 36, 53, 55, 61, 66, 
67. See Plates I-X VI for material on 
character education and the social 
studies, 

















JACK — THAT 
FAT PORK WILL 
FINISH YOU! 






TUMS HAVE CHANGED 
EVERYTHING ! 


— 


JACK SPRATT 


NOW EATS FAT 

AND ANYTHING ELSE IN SIGHT; 
NO STOMACH SOUR 

CAN KNOCK HIM FLAT... 
FOR TUMS HAVE SOLVED HIS PLIGHT! 


WHO ELSE WANTS TO 
FORGET SOUR STOMACH? 


The way to eat favorite foods and avoid heart- 
burn, sour stomach, gas and other symptoms 
of acid indigestion is no secret now. Millions | 
carry Tums. Nothing to mix up. No drenching | 
your stomach with harsh alkalies, which doctors 
say may increase the tendency toward acid in- 
digestion. Just enough of the antacid in Tums 
is released to neutralize the stomach. The rest 
passes on inert. Cannot over-alkalize the stom- 
ach or blood. You never know when, so carry 
a roll always. 10c at all druggist’s. 


TU M FOR THE TUMMY 
— TO CARRY 





















Beautifal 5 color 1935-386 Calendar-' 
FREE: with the purchase of a 10c roll of Tums or 25c box 
@ WR (theall-vegetablelaxative). At your druggist’s, 
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“T don’t know 
what [ll want 


when I’m Sixty!” 


Or course you 
don’t. Few people do. And 
that’s why the John Hancock 
Retirement Fund Policy is so 
satisfactory for the average 
person. 


It lets you make your de- 
cision about what financial 
arrangement you prefer, 
when you know what you 
want and need; at age 55, 60 
or 65. Let us send you our 
booklet about it. 








=a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
Retirement Fund Policy. 



































“Hard day, Jane?” 


“The children were a little ram- 
bunctious, but it doesn’t affect me 


the way it used to.” 


“Maybe that suggestion I gave you 
had something to do with it.” 


The suggestion? Kaffee-Hag Coffee! 
Because this coffee lets you enjoy all 
the rich, satisfying taste of real coffee 





without putting “caffeine-pressure” on 
your nerves! All the aroma and flavor 
of rich Brazilian and Colombian cof- 
fees, with 97% of the caffeine removed. 

Try Kaffee-Hag Coffee today. Be 
sure to perk it twice as long to bring 
out all its goodness. 

At your grocer’s or send 15 cents to 
the Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for a 20-cup sample of this de- 
licious, trouble-free coffee. 


Helleage 


KAFFEE-HAG COFFEE 


(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) 


REAL COFFEE - ALL COFFEE - FINE COFFEE - 97% CAFFEINE-FREE 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


& FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together wth your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips (accompanied by stamps or coin 
when called for) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


35. A Modern Marvel 

How Dr. Samuel Johnson, that 
pioneer lexicographer, would rub 
his eyes, if he could see the great 
dictionaries of today—especially 
the new Merriam-Webster, un- 
abridged. This is essentially a new 
creation, although it is listed as the 
second edition of Webster’s New 
International. Some idea of the 
stupendous task of preparing such 
a work for publication, a glimpse 
of features that make it distinc- 
tive, and an explanation of why an 
up-to-date unabridged dictionary 
is an indispensable part of educa- 
tional equipment, are contained in 
a free illustrated pamphlet. In- 
cluded are specimen pages, color 
plates, and suggestions for effec- 
tive use, 


36. On the Air 

There is, of course, a certain 
thrill in “discovering” a radio pro- 
gram that takes your fancy—un- 
til you realize how long you've 
been missing it. Haven’t you often 
wished for a reliable guide to the 
best programs, for your own use 
and as suggestions to your pupils? 
Such a guide is published each 
month by the Radio Institute of 
the Audible Arts, of which Pitts 
Sanborn is director. The Institute 
was founded by Philco Radio and 
Television Corporation “to quick- 
en public interest in worth-while 
radio programs.” The recommen- 
dations are given under days of 
the week, and classified as Music, 
Talks, Variety~Comedy—Drama, 
with all necessary data for locat- 
ing these nationally broadcast pro- 
grams. Supplements give details 
of especially fine music programs, 
with comments 


37. School Lunch, New Style 

There was a time when mother 
hurriedly gathered up some odds 
and ends of food for a box lunch 
and dispatched Tommy to school 
with her blessing. The blessing, 
alas, was not an antidote for the 
combination of meat sandwich, 
pickle, cake, and apple which met 
Tom’s hungry eyes at noon. That 
benighted time, happily, is passing 
if not past. What with parent- 
teacher and classroom discussions 
of foods in relation to growth, 
health, and efficiency, both mother 
and Tommy know more than they 
used to. Besides, school lunch- 
rooms are common these days, and 
in small schools a hot dish is gen- 
erally served. Excellent sugges- 
tions for box lunches, and eleven 
pages of quantity recipes suitable 
for school use, are contained in 
Procter & Gamble’s Manual No. 
10, “School Lunches.” It also lists 
other available Manuals. 





38. From One to "57” 

At the age of eight a boy was 
raising vegetables in his mother’s 
kitchen garden and selling them 
to neighbors; at sixteen he was 
paying four workers to help him 
and was delivering produce in 
near-by Pittsburgh; at twenty- 
five, with two women and a boy 
as aids, he began preparing and 
bottling horse-radish. The young 
man was H. J. Heinz, who be- 
came famous for his “57 Varie- 
ties” of bottled and canned food 
products. “The Story of the 57” 
tells of the growth of a remarkable 
business. After reading it, you'll 
resolve to make a tour of the 
Heinz plant if you ever visit 
Pittsburgh. For 10 cents each, 
you can obtain excellent Heinz 
recipe books. If you wish any of 
them, please specify which: “Meat 
Cookery”; “Salad Book”; “Quan- 
tity Recipes.” 


39. An Old English Custom 

We all know that afternoon tea 
is an institution in England, and 
that business is practically at a 
standstill at the tea hour. Perhaps 
we have smiled and thought, 
“Americans would never be so 
foolish.” But wait a moment. 
Thos. J. Lipton, Inc., the world’s 
largest tea merchants, have a big 
plant near New York City. They 
tried serving a cup of tea to all 
employees at three o'clock, daily, 
and gradually this came to be tak- 
en as a matter of course. One day 
something went wrong and there 
was no tea. The employees, much 
upset, sent a messenger to the gen- 
eral manager to find out what had 
happened. He straightened mat- 
ters out, tea was served, and work 
was resumed with zest. The 
Lipton company makes up, for 
teachers, a budget of interesting 
pamphlets on tea, its history, cul- 
tivation, and use, 


40. “Your Charming Self” 
Writing of Elizabeth Sheridan’s 
home course in the cultivation of 
certain qualities that contribute to 
happiness and success, an interna- 
tionally known style authority 
says: “My life has been devoted to 
helping women achieve smartness 
and style in wearing apparel. I 
know, however, that money spent 
on smart clothes is wasted where 
the woman does not wear them in 
a well-poised, charming manner. 
Your course is full of vitally im- 
portant information.” Just what 
this information is, conveyed in 
ten lessons, with personal consul- 
tation continuing for a year after 
the course ends, is indicated in a 
booklet, “Your Charming Self,” 
which will be mailed on request. 
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Lewis Medicine Co., A. H. (Tums) 85 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School. 
Columbian Correspondence ‘College. 4 
Franklin Institute... 8, 76 
Instruction Bureau__ 6 
National Academy of Music 6 
National Art School 76 
School of Modern Kindergarten. 
ee sie bine 
U. School of Music. asia 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 6 


—_ 


Insurance 


Educators Beneficial Association 
First Mutual Health Insurance Co. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Postal Life Insurance Co. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters. 


Magazines 


Parents Magazine, The. 
Miscellaneous 


American National Red Cross__ 
Arnold, John H._ ee 
McDonald, Grace we 
Mobilization for Human Needs _ 
Ott Engraving Co., N we 
Wyandot Co... 

Photo Finishing 
Moen Photo Service 
Moser & Son_ a 
Rays Photo Service 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 


Pictures 

Dodson, Joseph H.__ - 
Perry Pictures Co., The 
Schoolroom Equipment and sual 
American Crayon Co., The__ 
Autopoint Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. (Crayola) 
Craft Service. 
Dick Co., A. B. (Mimeograph) 
Ditto, Inc. 
Esterbrook Steel a Mfg. Co. 
Favor Ruhl & Co... 
Heyer ieee “The 
International Typewriter Exchange 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Lundstrom Mfg. Co., C.J 
Osborne Specialty Co. 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply ¢ Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc 
Spencerian Pen Co. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
Young Office Equipment Co. 

Teachers’ Personal 
Campana Sales Co. (Italian Balm) 
Cliveden Yarn Co. 
Denver Optic Co. 
Didion, C. Fi. 
Edam Mfg. Co., The 
Enna Jettick Shoes. 
Househole Finance Corp. 
Irving School of Speech and 

Personality 

Jason Weiler—Baird North 
Loftis Bros. & Co. = 
Perfolastic, Inc. 
Royal Diamond & Watch Co. 
Sheridan, Elizabeth 
Yarn Novelty Co. 


LL j 
SANINS © 


Ana 


Travel 


American Mail Line 

Governor Clinton Hotel. v 

Greyhound Lines ____. 4th Cover 

International Institute for “Advance- 
ment of Travel, Inc... =—s—« 72 

Luray Caverns seesieabachiapiiaeaaeai ae 








41. The Magic Carpet 

In The Arabian Nights there 
was only one magic carpet; today 
every carpet and rug carries us— 
in fancy if not in fact—to far 
distant climes. Now that modern 
manufacture can produce the most 
intricate designs and marvelous 
colors, it is possible to obtain at 
moderate cost carpets to meet any 
need. Every homemaking class, 
and every teacher who wishes to 
encourage good taste in furnish- 
ings, will want “33 New Ideas for 
Charming Houses,” beautifully il- 
lustrated, published by Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Send 5 cents to cov- 
er postage. The same concern puts 
out a free booklet, “Weaving the 
Romance of Rugs,” which tells 
the history of rug weaving, and 
describes different weaves. If you 
would like this, mention 41-A. 





42. A Junior Dental Kit 

Tooth brushing becomes almost 
automatic to an adult who has 
been accustomed for years to daily 
mouth hygiene. But to a child it 
is a chore and a nuisance unless 
some clever teacher or parent has 
managed to turn the task into 
something that seemed rather jolly. 
Now along comes Colgate’s amus- 
ing Junior Dental Kit, which 
weighs two ounces and is worth a 
ton of admonitions and pleadings. 
Stowed away in a comically deco- 
rated box, Junior finds a tooth- 
brush, a tube of dental cream, and 
a letter of friendly advice. The 
Colgate—Palmolive—Peet Company 
offer this kit to educational insti- 
tutions only at 15 cents each or 
$1.50 a dozen. Check or money 
order should accompany request— 
or stamps, for one kit. 
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BE A GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 


It’s the Best American 
Tradition 


THERE was a time, not so long ago, 
when being a good neighbor was a 
real factor in getting America going 
—and keeping us on our way. 

In that day a man and his sons 
might cut and hew the timbers for 
a new dwelling and frame them 
stoutly on the ground. But before 
the walls could be raised, before the 
roof could go on, these builders 
needed and received the help of 
their neighbors. It was given gener- 
ously in the old Colonial “house 
raising.” 

The same necessity for being a 
good neighbor, for helping the other 
fellow whenever he needed help, was 
recognized in all departments of 
early American life. Days of labor 
and the use of teams were exchanged 
as conditions of the crops demanded. 
And in time of sickness, fire, 
drought, attack, each man was in 
truth his brother’s keeper. 

In spite of the specialization of 
modern times, the speed and the 
scope of business and social life, 
there is, more than ever, the need 
for the good old American virtue 
of being a neighbor. No longer are 
you called upon to help the other 
fellow frame and raise his house, or 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
him against a common foe. But it 
is your responsibility to support, as 
you are able, institutions that min- 
ister to his welfare and the welfare 
of his family as definitely as a pio- 
neer ever helped his neighbors. 
Hospitals, clinics, day nurseries need 
and deserve your help. ...So do 
homes for the aged, the blind, the in- 
curable. . . . So do the agencies that 
build the youth of your community. 

It’s still necessary to be a good 
neighbor. And it’s still possible. 
Support your Community Chest. 
Answer local welfare appeals. You 
will be the best possible neighbor in 
your own neighborhood! 


GERARD SWOPE 
Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 


All facilities for this advertisement 
furnished the committee without cost 


MOBILIZATION FOR 
HUMAN NEEDS--1935 
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One Man’s Vision, and Its Living Monument 


(Continued from page 15) 


to rest on their oars, Mr. Owen led 
his associates in 1903 to found an- 
other magazine, Primary Plans. This 
continued as an independent and suc- 
cessful journal for primary teachers. 
In the year 1914, it was combined 
with Normal Instructor. As Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans the 
magazine grew greatly in influence 
and circulation, and in favor as an 
advertising medium. Ever-increasing 
usefulness and steadily maintained 
popularity have continued to mark 
its career. Since 1931, it has carried 
the shortened title, THe INsTRUCTOR. 

In 1919, Junior Instructor Maga- 
zine, for children and parents, was 
established. It was sold to another 
publisher in 1922, and is now known 
as Junior Home for Mothers. 

In the book-publication field, the 
company first undertook to issue 
small paper-covered reprints of “clas- 
sics” and handy summaries of many 
subjects. ‘Thus developed the “In- 
structor Literature Series” and the 
“Excelsior Literature Series.” Here 
again an idea was at work. Millions 
of copies of these very inexpensive 
books have been placed in the hands 
of teachers and pupils. Collections 
of entertainment material for school 
use, books of methods and practical 
classroom helps, basal and supple- 
mentary readers, anthologies of poet- 
ry, and portfolios of picture study 
lessons with accompanying pictures 
in color—such enterprises as these in- 
dicate the broadening scope of the 
company’s activity, leading up to the 
present. 

It was in 1903 that the corporate 
name was changed from Instructor 
Publishing Company to F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company. ‘The change 
was a recognition of the fact that 
Mr. Owen was the dominant and di- 
recting influence in the business. It 
seemed fitting that the company 
which he had founded and directed 
should bear his name. 

Like every other leader, Mr. Owen 
recognized that he had to rely on the 
loyal and intelligent co-operation of 
others. Among the associates of Mr. 
Owen’s early and later years were a 
number who had an important part 
in building up the business. 

Francis C. Owen, Mr. Owen’s 
brother, was with him at the begin- 
ning of his career and later rejoined 
the company, becoming head of the 
book department, and in 1928 secre- 
tary. He retired this year. 

Walter J. Beecher was connected 
with the company for thirty-one 
years prior to his death in 1927, serv- 
ing successively as superintendent of 
the mechanical department, as treas- 
urer, and as vice-president in charge 
of the editorial department. For 
many years he was managing editor 
of Normal Instructor. His two sons, 
Robert H. and W. Stewart, are now 
identified with the company. 

Miller H. Fowler was an early 
manager of the job-printing depart- 
ment and the company’s secretary 
from 1907 until his untimely death 
in 1910. His son, Harold G. Fowler, 
later served as secretary, and, from 
1928 until Mr. Owen’s death, was 
vice-president of the company. He 
has now succeeded to the presidency. 





Among the names connected with 
Normal Instructor editorially in its 
early years were Rose N. Yawger, 
Nellie G. Petticrew, and Nellie 
McCabe. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis 
came to the company as an editor 
when Teachers World, which she had 
edited, was purchased in 1901. 
Thereafter she devoted herself largely 
to the interests of primary teachers, 
building up Primary Plans to assured 
success and continuing in charge of 
primary material when this magazine 
and Normal Instructor were merged 
in 1914. Helen Mildred Owen and 
Mary E. Owen, daughters of the 
company’s founder, became editors 
of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans in 1922. Helen Mildred Owen 
has served as managing editor since 
1928, and she was also managing 
editor of Junior Instructor Magazine 
in 1919-22. Grace B. Faxon, in 
1912-19, and Florence R. Signor, 
in 1920-31, served the company as 
magazine and book editors. 

The present officers of the company 
have had long experience in its man- 
agement. Harold G. Fowler, former- 
ly vice-president, is now president; 
Joseph C. Thomson is vice-president 
and continues as circulation manager; 
Kenneth A. Plough is secretary and 
continues as agency manager; and 
W. B. Bundy continues as treasurer 
and director of advertising. The ad- 
vertising offices in Chicago and New 
York remain under the direction of 
Charles E. Gardner and George V. 
Rumage, respectively; the editorial 


department, located in Rochester, ° 


New York, under the direction of 
Helen Mildred Owen; and the me- 
chanical department, at the Home 
Office, under Charles T. Lemen’s di- 
rection. J. C. Ouderkirk continues 
as field manager. Mr. Owen looked 
to these officers and managers to carry 
on when he was gone, and they be- 
came intimately familiar with his 
aims for the company’s future. 

Outside his business, Mr. Owen had 
many interests in Dansville, where he 
early became a civic leader. Any 
movement that promised improve- 
ment in community life received his 
enthusiastic support. To his church 
and to organizations such as the 
Rotary Club and the Board of Trade, 
he gave gladly of his best efforts. Any 
undertaking that could claim the 
active interest of Mr. Owen was as- 
sured of success. 

Among the many tributes paid to 
Mr. Owen, none summarizes his ca- 
reer better than this from American 
Childhood: “Self-educated to a large 
extent, Mr. Owen gave his life to 
helping teachers, beginning at a time 
when the profession needed recogni- 
tion. He developed a vast printing 
industry by means of which supple- 


‘mentary helps and inexpensive books 


for the schools could be produced 
and distributed. He associated him- 
self with civic and recreational ac- 
tivities in his community and was 
active in national patriotic move- 
ments. Through his daily life and 
work he led the march of educational 
progress and campaigned for better 
teacher training. Such long service 
as this does not end with the passing 
of its genius.” 


TEACHERS! 


Save 
Endless Hours 
of Drudgery 


Champion Workbooks, printed in 
Jc apne Hektograph ink en- 
able you to make 100 or more copies 
of each page in a few minutes. They 
give you all the supplementary drill 
work for classes up to 100 for a 
whole year; actually the equivalent 
of 100 individual workbooks, yet 
Champion Workbooks cost only $1.50. 
They are amazingly economical and 
will give you more time for HAP- 


PINESS, HEALTH or HOBBIES. 


From Pri- 
mary to 8th 








Grade_ Eng- 
lish, Cham- 
pion Work- 
books are 
amazing time 
savers for 
you. Pupil’s 
time spent in 
copying can 
now be em- 
ployed in 
useful 









































activity. 


Amazing Economy 


One Champion Workbook costing 
only $1.50 plus the trifling cost of 
paper will do the work of $20.00 to 
$25.00 WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL 
WORKBOOKS. 

Arithme t i c 
from “Num- 
ber Book for pa 
Beginn e r s” 
to 8th Grade 
throw the 
burden 
of: class- 
room work 
on the pupil 
oo s+ BOE 
ON THE 
TEACHER. 


Champion Workbooks 
Are NEW! 


They MUST NOT BE CONFUSED 
with old fashioned, hap-hazard 
workbook material reprinted for 
Hektograph reproduction, From 
cover to cover, Champion Work- 
books are NEW. They are prepared 
by outstanding educators and are de- 
signed to work with any text-books. 
We have prepared a booklet, “More 
Time for Health, Happiness, Hob- 
bies.” It is inter- 
esting and inform- 
ative. You may 
have a copy FREE 
by mailing the 
Coupon below. 


Mail Coupon 
NOW! 
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Mail This For FREE Sample 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO., 
202 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me without obligation, geverous su; 
of samples and full information 
Champion Workbooks. 








ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 
Many of the Offers on these two pages are cree Last Chance Offers, a waht until Nov. 10. ORDER NOW! 


Low-Priced Clubs 


INCLUDING STAR * LIST 
AND OTHER MAGAZINES 


The INSTRUCT OR (. Price 


Price 
with The Pathfinder... «03-90 
with Noture Magazine... et : . 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. . 4.50 
with Correct English .. 5.00 
with Reader’s Digest . ; 
with Child Life .. 
with American Boy 
with American Childhood . 
with American Girl . 
with American Home 
with Americon Magozine .. 
with Better Homes and Gardens 
with Boys’ | 7 = 
with Children’s Activities . 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50) 
with Current History 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr, ‘$2. 50) 
with Harper’s Magozine...... wt 
with Hygeia — Magazine. 
with Journal o Geography 
with Junior Fk for Mothers 
with Junior Home for Mothers and 
Children’s Activities —.................... 
with McColl’s Magazine . 
with Parents’ Magazine . 
with Pictorial Review 
with Popular Mechanics 
with Populor Science Monthly 
with Practical Home Economics 
with Redbook . 
with Review of Reviews eotenien aay) 
with School Arts Magazine 
with Scientific American 
with Scribner's Magazine 
with Story . . 
with Wee Wisdom ... : ) 
with Woman’s Home Companion . 3.50 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 


$2.50 
a year 
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INSTRUCTOR “STAR 


MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 











fe rete 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines f proven classroom value 


*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D. C.,—only news magazine published 
at this center of world activity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it 
provides first hand concise and understandable information on national 
and world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of Eng- 
lish; Civies, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments: 
Editorial ; Timely Topics; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ; 
Aviation; Governmental; Health; Personalities; Business; Women ; 
Home ; Pastime; etc. Illustrated. 

$1.00 PER YEAR OF 52 ISSUES 
The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.10. 
1 year With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


* CORRECT ENGLISH How to Use It 


Authoritative instruction in correct use of English by apt quotation 
and clear, comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are ex- 
plained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are specially stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor 
on any difficult English problem. Regular monthly features include: 
Your Everyday Vocabulary—-How to Enlarge It; Correct Business Letter 
Writing and Business English; The Art of Conversation; The Month’s 
Best Books ; Errors of Authors ; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 PER YEAR OF 10 ISSUES 


THE CHILDREN’S 


*CHILD LIFE 3a.Gnenine 


Interesting, worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest in 
reading, both for information and for pleasure. Useful, wholesome - 
activities which the children enjoy now and can develop further.. The 
helpful Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four extra pages 
of plans and projects for the classroom. The inspiring stories about 
heroes of history and people in other lands, the games, puzzles, cutouts, 
Hobby. Club, Pen and Pencil Club, etc., supplement the regular class- 
room program. No extra charge. Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition. 

$3.00 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES 
Child Life, ( with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 
l_year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


-NEws-WEEK THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEWS - MAGAZINE 
News-Week, the 


illustrated weekly news-magazine, saves hours of 
reading time. It presents “only ‘the essential facts on all events of 
national atid’ international importance, gleaned from thousands of news 
dispatches -from all over the world. Every fact in every story is veri- 
fied before it is printed. Each issue carries over 50 of the best news 
action-photégraphs of the week, selected from thousands submitted by 
cameramen everywhere. News-Week’s language is simplified for quick 
reading ; clarified for easy understanding; terse, alive, interesting. 


$4.00 .PER YEAR OF 52 ISSUES 


for two yeors in any of the above offers, 
add $1.25 to prices in second column. 


The Pathfinder (.*1.°° 


with Nature Magazine 

with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Junior Home for Mothers 
with Correct English 

with Child Life 

with Reeder’s Digest 

with McCall's Magazine 

with Story ...... 

with Colller’s, National Weekly 
with McCall's G Woman’s H. Comp. 
with American Childhood..... 
with Populor Mechanics 

with Woman‘’s Home Companion 


Nature Magazine (,°°.°° 
with Etude, Music agen . 
with Correct English .. 

with Child Life 

with Reader’s Digest . 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 
with Review of Reviews 

with McCall's Magazine 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with Pictorial Review 

with Populor Mechanics 

with Story 

with American Girt 

with Woman’s Home Companion 


Special Price to Teachers only $2.25 
Add News-Week to any magazine or club 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting in condensed form 30 to 35 articles of 
outstanding interest selected from 150 leading periodicals. Excerpts from 
books in the non-fiction field; and regular features that include Patter 
—humor and bits of wit; Among the Authors—brief biographical sketch- 
es; Quotable Quotes—pungent remarks of the eminent, worthy of repeat- 
ing ; combine to give you 128 pages of current reading of the highest lit- 
erary merit. A semi-annual Index appears in December and June issues. 

$3.00 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES 
Reader’s Digest, ( with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


* JUNIOR HOME wonttas 


A favorite with teachers because it provides the latest and best that 
is known about child nature, welfare and education. Prepared by em- 
inent educators and child specialists in accordance with sound princi- 
ples of child education and training. 


$1.00 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES. 


* CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


Places in the hands of the children the actual material to make work- 
able the plans and methods presented in Junior Home for Mothers. 


$2.50 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES 
Junior Home and Children’s Activities, both 1 yeor, $3.00. 
Both 1 year, with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 


Correct English, ( with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publication. Fits into 
the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinating, beautifully 
illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather, and other interesting things in Naure; also a sixteen-page 
section of outstanding nature pictures in rotogravure and sixteen pages 
devoted to Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost nature 
writers, artists, and photographers contribute regularly to its pages. 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature is invaluable for reference and supple- 


mentary reading. 
$3.00 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES 
Nature Magazine, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


* THE ETUDE Music Magazine 


An unequaled single source of inspiration, information and pleasure 
for students, teachers and lovers of music everywhere, every month. 
Regularly features 20 to 24 pages of new music (with helpful, analytic 
study notes); practical articles on all phases of music by leading artists 
and musical authorities; vital news of the music world; individual de- 
partments for Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students, Pianists, Or- 
ganists, Violinists, Vocalists, etc.; and fascinating musical games, 
puzzles, stories and poems for young beginners. 


$2.00 PER YEAR OF 12 ISSUES 
The Etude, ( with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yeor, $3.85. 
1 yeor with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 
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° ° $2.00 

Etude, Music Magazine (°.°° ) 
with Junior Home for Mothers 
with comert nem 
with Child L 
with A ‘Digest 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 
with Review of Reviews ahmenntand 
with American Childhood 
with American Gir! 1 
with Woman‘’s Home Companio on. 
with Good Housekeeping (1 yr., $2. 50) 
with McCall's Magazine . 
with Parents’ Magazine 
with Story 

° $3.00 
Child Life (5°. 
with Reader's Digest —.... 
with Hygeia, Health Magozine 
with McCall's Magozine.. 
with American Boy 
with American Girl 
with Pictorial Review 
with Good Housekeep’ 
with Woman’s Home 
with Boys’ Life . 
with Parents’ Magazine 
with Popular Mechanics . 
with Story ‘ 


Correct English ( ae) 


with Reader’s Digest .. 

with Review of oo (To Teachers only. 

with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2.50) 
ith Americon Magozine . = 

with Woman's Home Companion.. 

with McCall's G Woman's H. Comp. 

with Etude ill 

with Parents’ Magazine 


TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


Two NEW Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 
SEATWORK — For Primary Grades TESTS—For Intermediate and Upper Grades 


This book contains a great variety of seatwork ‘ Tests cover arithmetic; elementary science; 
material for the first three grades. An intro- geography; health, safety, and character educa- 
ductory chapter describes how to use the mate- tion; history and civics; language and liter- 
rial. Illustrated. 96 pages. 7 x 10 inches. ature. Illustrated lesson sheets. 96pp. 7 x 10 
Price, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- inches. Price,50 cents. Add to any order which 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


SEATWORK 


POR PRIMARY GAADES 
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Junior Home , 


with Children’s pea 

with Womon’s Home Companion 
with Pictorial Review 

with Open Road for Boys (2 years) 
with McCall's Magazine 

with St. Nicholas 

with Redbook 


Reader’s Digest Sonne 


with Noture M 

with American Childhood 

with Hygeia, Health engeeiee... 
with Current History sieuhadeeds 
with Parents’ Magazine 

with St. Nicholas .............. 
with Child Life ...... 

with McColl’s Magazine 

with Pictorial Review 

with Popular Mechanics ..... 
with Review of Reviews. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING|COMPANY, Dansv 


ne 
oO 


[In. Nov. 35] Date. 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
(_}) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for {} 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 


sures the |. | C “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
checked (|_|  lests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 
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Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 


ros 
onus 


[] I am enclosing herewith. 
‘The above coder totals §_—___ —which 5 I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1935.* 


DAS SAAM 
Viawwuvsvsun 
1 ee ee ee me 


2 
—— 2S lc 


* You wh save > the bother of. eonding remittance later by enclosing with your 
order a chec tdat ber 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION OF MAGAZINES FROM THE LIST ON THIS PAGE 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are for 
one full year. If one magazine is desired, 
“Publisher’s Price’ in first column. If more than 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price” in second 
column. Under some ‘of the magazines will 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
of the magazines included in the combinations. 
effect the maximum saving on three or more mag- 
azines avail yourself of these special combinations 
wherever possible and then add other magazines 
jesired at their club prices. Prices apply only in 


United States. Prices for Canada 
untries quoted on request. 


Pub’! 

Price 

— BOY icuninipiccasieincaeaae 
‘ith The INSTRUCTOR ou 0 










with MeCall’s Magazine. —_™ 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 
with Popular Mechanics . 
with Women’s Home Compenion. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) .. 
vith The INSTRUCTOR ...... eas 
vith Nature Magazine .... ai 
EO Ge I eternceaiacctncingimecnnceions 
th Hygeia, Health Magozine............ 
vith McCall's Magazine ...................... 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.). ; 
CC  , Ee bi 
th The INSTRUCTOR .......................- 
SQ EEE 
ith Nature Magazine . ins x 
NI‘ (LR RL ye 
(‘I QgYD. — ————————————E 25 
ith Better Homes and Gardens... 
vith Pictorial Review ..........................-. 125 
vith Woman’s Home pensar ae a 
vith American Home ....... a 
th McCall's Magazine ... 
AMERICAN HOME ........W...... 
vith The INSTRUCTOR .. sleeculabid 
Ai MERICAN MAGAZINE 0000... - 
vith The INSTRUCTOR... me ae 
vith Etude, Music M azine 












vith Collier’ s, Nationa “wee 

vith Woman’s Home Companion.. =e 3.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY .............-........ 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION.......................... 3.00 
ee 4.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.).............. 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY .................... .... 4.00 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS.. - 00 


with The INSTRUCTOR ....... 
with American Boy ............. 
with American Girl 0... in 
with Etude, Music Magazine................ 3 
with MeCall’s Magazine ...................... 2 
vith Parents’ Magazine ...................... 3 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 2 
ff ee 1 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 
with American Girl ........... 
with Popular Mechanics 
CHILDHOUD EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.50 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 
(See offers on opposite age) me 


















CHRISTIAN HERALD 

COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL L WEEKLY _ 2.00 
with American M 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)................ 2.50 

(See offers on opposite page) 

CCOSMOPORIT AG nnnnnnnccccesccescescvoscccseseese 2.50 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review . 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. . 4.50 
with Good Housekeeping................. . 5.00 

*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 years)........ 1.50 

CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)................ 715 

EB neiiinicrerencsrcscnren 3.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . ao 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)........ 6.50 
with The Pathfinder ................... .. 4.00 
with Nature Magazine .. . 6.00 


with Etude, Music Magazine... 5 
with Correct English ................ 5 
with Harper’s Magazine - 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 4 
with Review of Reviews. (Te Teachers ealy). 6 
0 Seen 1 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
(See offers on opposite page) 

SS. 2 Soe 2 
FORUM —._.... scahenticeemniadiik Oe 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ” er 
with Cosmopolitan ....... siesliataiedmiuaiii 5 
HARPER’S BAZAAR Si asc arnriateniasiginitiin 
4 

1 

3 

2 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE .......... 
HIGH SCHOOL (18 Numbers)... 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE... a 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 5 
with Nature Magazine . nae 
| Ee 5.50 
| { SEE 2.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) ................ *3.50 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.).... 3.00 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.)...... 2.50 














with The INSTRUCTOR... 5.00 

JUNIOR HOME FOR MOTHERS... . 1.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 

*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years)... 1.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE ..000W.... 1.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR ........................ 3.50 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2. years). mas 6.00 

ET 2 

with Noture Magazine .............. 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Reader’s Digest 

with Correct English ... 

with Child Life ............. 

with Pictorial Review . 
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standard size, 84% by 11% inches. 


@ The inside pages will be rearranged—more illustrations in color 
—easier to read—many other changes throughout the magazine. 


story and feature being selected for its moral value as well as the 


it equals the quality and appearance of the high- for 12 
est priced juvenile magazines, yet it costs only or 


WEE WISDOM AND THE INSTRUCTOR, BOTH FOR $3.25. 


teachers who use it as a schoolroom aid. Try it— % 1 
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**How About 
Subscribing’’ 





e The American Girl 


For All Girls 10 to 17 





Gives stimulat- 1 yr. $1. 50 2 yrfs. $2.00 


ing fiction and ADD TO ANY CLUB 


understanding AT $1.25 NOW 
treatment of 


all matters of Clubbing Price $1.40 After Nov. 1 
special interest Published by 





== GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
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ENLARGED AND IMPROVED | 


@ With the December issue Wee Wisdom will be enlarged to | 


@ It will have a new cover design as shown in the illustration. | 


@ Character building is still Wee Wisdom’s primary aim, each | 


entertainment it affords. Wee Wisdom is heartily praised by | 











$4.00 per year 





MORE THAN 5,000 SCHOOLS 
SE 

because—Before it reaches the textbooks and standard refer- 

ences, each significant scientific achievement is reported and 

evaluated for science students and all others who wish to 


keep step with world progress, in the pages of Scientific 
American. 


Teachers $3.75 With The Instructor $6.00 
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PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 

















$2.00 A Year 


(12 issues) 


With INSTRUCTOR 
Both 1 Year, $3.45 


HOME ECONOMICS 


All the up-to-date phases of modern homemaking 
instruction—including foods, clothing, family 
relationships, child care, home management and 
consumer education—are covered in a practical 


way in this magazine. 


School Cafeteria 


problems are discussed in a special department 


each month. 


Practical Home Economics 
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Goop READING— 


--- is entirely a matter of good stories. No maga- 
zine in the world today prints as many good stories, 
—complete, original stories, no digests, no reprints— 
nor has won such a completely unanimous approval 
of critics in America and England as has STORY, 
the one magazine devoted solely to short stories. 


$4 one year STORY two years $7 


«The finest short story magazine in the world» 
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McCALL'S—3 Magazines in ! 


3 YEARS $2 After Nov. 10, 1935, $3.00 


1 YEAR $1 








SAVE MONEY “zis! 


Save $1.45 from newsstand cost of these two 
magazines if you order now in this special club. 
Price goes up Nov. 10th. Remember, McCall's 
is really three magazines in one and Redbook 
features a complete book-length novel of best 
seller quality in every issue. 


McCALL’S 1 year $1.00) @ wp re 
REDBOOK 1 year $2.50\ a"? 










Pub’! 
Price tae 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 2.000000... 4.00 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. -~ 150 1599 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... 75 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 3 3.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE oo. 00 2.75 
(See offers on sooeene page) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 5 50 
RES ED 4.00 4,00 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers only) tee Oa 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 ape) 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR .......... . 3.50 3.25 
with The Pathfinder ...... 200 1.40 
with Etude, — Magazine. 3.00 2.20 
“0 Ub lol “>in .- 400 3.20 
with Reco’ , "Maapales - ; 2 00 =«-:1.50 
with Junior Home for Mothers... 2 2.00 1.50 
. cena: Gata 3 50 2.75 
with Better Homes and Gardens... 2.00 1.60 
with American Girl . “ . 250 1.90 
with Parents’ Mogezine os . 3.00 2.40 
OUTDOOR LIFE .... sia Tae 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE __. . 200 1.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 450 3.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years).. a 7.00 5.00 
with Nature Magazine ............. - 5.00 3.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 490 862.75 
1 8, ldldl66 6 eee 1.00 85 
(See offers on opposite r page) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE. 1.50 1.50 
 .. §, , a y 
with The Pathfinder ............ cimeomanace . 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magoazine................ 3.00 


POPULAR HOMECRAFT ....... sree 2.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS . ms 5 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 
with The Pathfinder 0.00.00... 
with McCall's Magazine .. 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE.......... 2.50 
—_—s i(§$§$§X LL lee 0 
(See offers on opposite page) 
I i 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR ......... — i 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years). cee Cae 
with The Pathfinder 3.5 
with Nature Magazine ...... 55 
with Etude, Music Magozine.... a 
with Reader’s Digest ... — 3 
» 39 
5.5 


with Better Homes and Gardens... 
with Child Life 
with McCall’s Magazine 
with Popular Mechanics 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS... 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS ple ences on wa - 2.00 
50 
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with The INSTRUCTOR 20. 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)........ 8 00 
with Etude, Music a. anne. ae 
with Child Life..... 6.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 
with Boys’ Life ..... 400 
with Redbook .... 5.50 
with Nature Magazine .- 6.00 
with Correct English . oh 
with Parents’ Magazine .. 5.00 





SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) .. 1.00 
ST. NICHOLAS .. 3.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR... 5.50 
*SAITURDAY EVENING POST... Se 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years) . =e 35 


SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) 20000. 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 Nos.) 3.C 00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

with The INSTRUCTOR . 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 

with The Pathfinder ............ 

with Nature Magazine . 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Reader’ s Digest ...... 

with Popular Mechanics . 

with Correct English 

with Child Life blk 

with Review of Reviews... , 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ou. 
= 

with The INSTRUCTOR . 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) . 

with Review of Reviews (ToTeacers ety) 7.00 

with Scientific American . 8.00 

with Reader’s Digest . 

with The Pathfinder 

with Current History .. 

with Hy ygeia al asaaata i ieediaintacaidacteaeas 

with Child Life .................... 

with Nature Magazine . outta 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE. omens 
TRAVEL MAGAZIN aan 
VANITY FAIR —........... osiinimainiianti eatin 
VOGUE 
WEE WISDOM siememnaigs 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with The Pathfinder ..... 

with Nature Magazine 

with Etude, Music Magazine.. 

with Child Life .... 

with Review of Reviews (To Teachers only) : 00 

with McCall's Magazine 0.0.0.0... 
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with Correct English ...................0--0-+ 3 50 
with Parents’ Magazine ....... indens: 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... —_ 1.00 
with American Magazine ................ a= 3.20 
with Collier’s, nt onal teens a 
with The Pothfinder -~......... . 2.00 
with Child Life ............... ~. 4.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens... 2.00 


Magazines starred (*) may not be “clubbed” but 
may be added to any club at their full prices. 





NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines 
desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 
clubs at the clubbing prices quoted , a, 
reputable subscription agency. Provide { 
of your mogozine needs now. USE THE ORDER 
BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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